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THEORY OF GREEK TRAGEDY. 


Tue Greek tragedy is-a great pro- 
blem. Wecannot say that the Greek 
drama is such in any more compre- 
hensive sense; for the comedy of. 
Greece depends essentially upon the 
same principles as ourown. Comedy, 
as the reflex of the current of social 
life, will shift in correspondence to 
the shifting movements of civilisation. 
Inevitably as human intercourse in 
cities grows more refined, comedy will 
grow more subtle ; it will build itself 
on distinctions of character less grossly 
defined, and on features of manners 
more delicate and impalpable. But 
the fundus, the ultimate resource, the 
well-head of the comic, must for ever 
be sought in the same field—viz. the 
ludicrous of incident, or the ludicrous 
of situation, or the ludicrous which 
arises in a mixed way between the 
character and the situation. The age 
of Aristophanes, for example, answer- 
ed in some respects to our own earliest 
dramatic era, viz. from 1588 to 1635, 
an age not (as Dr Johnson assumes it 
to have been, in his elaborate preface 
to Shakspeare) rude or gross; on the 
contrary, far more intense with intel- 


lectual instincts and agencies than his: 
own, which was an age of collapse. 
But in the England of Shakspeare, as: 


in the Athens of Aristophanes, the 
surface of society in cities still rocked,’ 
or at least undulated, with the ground- 


swell surviving from periods of intes- 
tine tumult and insecurity. The times 
were still martial and restless ; men 
still wore swords in pacific assemblies ; 


“the intellect of the age was a ferment- 


ing intellect; it was a revolutionary 
intellect. And comedy itself, coloured 
by the moving pageantries of life, was 
more sinewy, more audacious in its 
movements ; spoke with something 
more of an impassioned tone; and was 
hung with draperies more rich, more 
voluminous, more picturesque. On 
the other hand, the age of the Athe- 
nian Menander, or the English Con- 
greve, though still an unsettled age, 


was far less insecure in its condition - 


of police, and far less showy in its ex- 
terior aspect. In England, it is true 
that a picturesque costume still pre- 
vailed ; the whole people were still 
draped * professionally ; each man’s 
dress proclaimed his calling; and so 
far it might be said, ‘* natio comedia 
est." But the characteristic and di- 
viding spirit had fled, whilst the forms 
survived; and those middle men had 
universally arisen, whose equivocal re- 
lations to different employments broke 
down the strength of contrast between 
them. Comedy, therefore, was thrown 
more exclusively upon the interior 
man ; upon the nuances of his nature, 
or upon the finer spirit of his manners. 
It-was now the acknowledged duty of 





* * The whole people were still draped professionally.” For example, physicians never 
appeared without the insignia of their calling; clergymen would have incurred the worst 


suspicions had they gone into the streets without a gown and bands. 


Ladies, again, uni- 


versally wore masks, as the sole substitute known to our ancestors for the modern para- 


sol; a fact, perhaps, now first noticed. 
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comedy to fathom the coynesses of 
human nature, and to arrest the fleet- 
ing phenomena of human demeanour. 

But tragedy stood upon another 
footing. Whilst the comic muse in 
every age acknowledges a relationship 
which is more than sisterly—in fact, 
little short of absolute identity—the 
tragic muse of Greece and England 
stand so far aloof as hardly to recog- 
nise each other under any common 
designation. Few people have ever 
studied the Grecian drama—and hence 
may be explained the possibility that 
so little should have been said by 
critics upon its characteristic differ- 
ences, and nothing at all upon the 
philosophic ground of these differ- 
ences. Hence may be explained the 
fact, that, whilst Greek tragedy has 
always been a problem in criticism, it 
is still a problem of which no man has 
attempted the solution. This problem 
it is our intention briefly to investi- 
gate. 

I. There are cases, occasionally 
occurring in the English drama and 
the Spanish, where a play is exhibited 
within a play. To go no further, 
every person remembers the remark- 
able instance of thisin Hamlet. Some- 
times the same thing takes place in 
painting. We see a chamber, suppose, 
exhibited by the artist, on the walls 
of which (as a customary piece of fur- 
niture) hangs a picture. And as this 
picture again might represent a room 
furnished with pictures, in the mere 
logical possibility of the case we might 
imagine this descent into alife below 
a life going on ad infinitum. Practi- 
cally, however, the process is soon 
stopped. A retrocession of this nature 
is difficult to manage. The original 
picture is a mimic—an unreal life. 
But this unreal life is itself a real life 
with respect to the secondary picture ; 
which again must be supposed realized 
with relation to the tertiary picture, 
if such a thing were attempted. Con- 
sequently, at every step of the intro- 
volution, (to neologize a little in a case 
justifying a neologism,) something 
must be done to differentiate the gra- 
dations, and to express the subordina- 
tions of life ; because each term in the 
descending series, being first of all a 
mode of non-reality to the spectator, 
is next to assume the functions of a 
real life in its relations to the next 
lower or interior term of the series. 

What the painter does in order to 
produce this peculiar modification of 
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appearances, so that an object shall 
affect us first of all as an idealized or 
unreal thing, and next as itself a sort 
of relation to some secondary object 
still more intensely unreal, we shall not 
attempt to describe ; for in some tech- 
nical points weshould, perhaps, fail to 
satisfy the reader: and without tech 
nical explanations we could not satisfy 
the question. But, as to the poet— 
all the depths of philosophy, at least 
of any known and recognised philoso- 
phy, would less avail to explain, spe- 
culatively, the principles which, in 
such a case, should guide him, than 
Shakspeare has explained by his prac- 
tice. The problem before him was 
one of his own suggesting: the diffi- 
culty was of his own making. It was 
—so to differentiate a drama that it 
might stand within a drama, precisely 
as a painter places a picture within a 
picture; and therefore that the secon- 
dary or inner drama should be non- 
realized upon a scale that would throw, 
by comparison, a reflex colouring of 
reality upon the principal drama. 
This was the problem: this was the 
thing to be accomplished: and the 
secret, the law, of the process by which 
he accomplishes this is—to swell, 
tumefy, stiffen, not the diction only 
but the tenor of the thought ; in fact, 
to stilt it, and to give it a prominence 
and an ambition beyond the scale 
which he adopted for his ordinary life. 
It is, of course, therefore in rhyme— 
an artifice which Shakspeare employs 
with great effect on other similar oc- 
casions, (that is, occasions when he 
wished to solemnize or in any way 
differentiate the life;) it is condensed 
and massed as respects the flowing of 
the thoughts ; it is rough and horrent 
with figures in strong relief, like the 
embossed gold of an ancient vase: 
and the movement of the scene is con- 
tracted into short gyrations—so un- 
like the free sweep and expansion of 
his general developments. 

Now, the Grecian tragedy stands 
in the very same circumstances, and 
rises from the same original basis. 
If, therefore, the reader can.obtain a 
glimpse of the life within a life, which 
the painter sometimes exhibits to the 
eye, and which the Hamlet of Shak- 
speare exhibits to the mind—then he 
may apprehend the original phasis 
under which we contemplate the Greek 
tragedy. " 

II. But, to press further into the 
centre of things, perhaps the very first 
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element in the situation of the Gre- 
cian tragedy, which operated by de 
grees to evoke all the rest, was the 
original elevation of the scale by 
which all was to be measured, in con- 
sequence of two accidents—lst, the 
sanctity of the ceremonies in which 
tragedy arose ; 2d, the vast size of the 
ancient theatres. 

The first point we need notdwell on: 
every body is aware that tragedy in 
Greece grew by gradual expansions 
out of an idolatrous rite—out of sacri- 
ficial pomp: though we do not find any 
body who has noticed the consequent 
overruling effect which this had upon 
the quality of that tragedy: how, 
in fact, from this early cradle of 
tragedy, arose a sanctity which com- 
pelled all things to modulate into 
the same religious key. But next, 
the theatres—why were they so vast 
in ancient cities, in Athens, in Syra- 
cuse, in Capua, in Rome? Purely 
from democratic influences. Every 


citizen was entitled to a place at the © 


public scenical representations. In 
Athens, for example, the state paid 
for him. He was present, by possi- 
bility and by legal fiction, at every 
performance; therefore, room must 


be prepared for him. And, allowing 
for the privileged foreigners, (the do- 
miciled aliens called psruxe:,) we are 
not surprised to hear that the Athenian 
theatre was adapted to an audience of, 


thirty thousand persons. 
enough to say naturally—inevitably 
out of this prodigious compass, ex- 
actly ten times over the compass of 
the /arge Drury-Lane burned down a 
generation ago, arose certain imme- 
diate results that moulded the Greek 
tragedy in all its functions, purposes, 
and phenomena. The person must 
be aggrandized, the countenance must 
be idealized. . For upon any stage 
corresponding in its scale to the co- 
lossal dimensions of such a house, the 
unassisted human figure would have 
been lost ; the unexaggerated human 
features would have been seen as in a 
remote perspective, and besides, have 
had their expression lost; the unre- 
verberated human voice would have 
been undistinguishable from the sur- 
rounding murmurs of the audience. 
Hence the cothurnus to raise the ac- 
tor; henee the voluminous robes to 
hide the disproportion thus resulting 
to the figure; hence the mask 
larger than life, painted to represent 
the noble Grecian contour of coun. 


It is not 


tenance; hence the mechanism by 
which it was made to swell the into- 
nations of the voice like the brazen 
tubes of an organ. 

Here, then, you have a tragedy, by 
its very origin, in mere virtue of the 
accidents out of which it arose, stand. 
ing upon, the inspiration ‘of religious 
feeling ; pointing, like the spires of 
our English parish churches, jp 
heaven by mere necessity of its earliest 
purpose, from which it could not alter 
or swerve per saltum; so that an in. 
fluence once there, was always there. 
Even from that cause, therefore, you 
have a tragedy ultra-human and Ti. 
tanic. But next, from political causes 
falling in with that early religious 
cause, you have a tragedy forced into 
a more absolute and unalterable de- 
parture from a human standard. That 
figure so noble, that voice so profound, 
and, by the very construction of the 
theatres as well as of the masks, ree 
ceiving such solemn reverberations, 
proclaim a being elevated above the 
ordinary human scale, And then 
comes the countenance always adjust- 
ed to the same unvarying tone of sen. 
timent, viz. the presiding sentiment of 
the situation, which of itself would go 
far to recover the key-note of Greek 
tragedy. These things being given, 
we begin to perceive a life removed 
by a great gulf from the ordinary 
human life even of kings and heroes: 
we descry a life within a life. 

III. Here, therefore, is the first 
great landing-place, the first station, 
from which we can contemplate the 
Greek tragedy with advantage. It is, 
by comparison with the life of Shak- 
speare, what the inner life of the mi- 
metic play in Hamlet is to the outer 
life of the Hamlet itself. It is a life 
below a life. That is—it is a life 
treated upon a scale so sensibly dif- 
ferent from the proper life of the 
spectator, as to impress him profoundly 
with the feeling of its idealization. 
Shakspeare’s tragic life is our own 
life exalted and selected: the Greek 
tragic life presupposed another life, 
the spectator’s, thrown into relief be- 
fore it. The tragedy was projected 
upon the eye from a vast profundity 
in the rear: and between this life and 
the spectator, however near its phan- 
tasmagoria might advance to him, 
was still an immeasurable gulf of 
shadows. 

Hence, coming nearer still to the 


determinate nature and circumscrip- 
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tion of the Greek tragedy, it was not 
in any sense a development—l. Of 
human character; or, 2. Of human 
passion. Either of these objects, at- 
tributed to tragedy, at once inoculates 
it with a life essentially on the common 
human standard. But that neither 
was so much as dreamed of, in the 
Grecian tragedy, is evident from the 
mere mechanism and ordinary con- 
duct of those dramas which survive ; 
those especially which seem entitled 
to be viewed as fair models of the 
common standard. About a thousand 
lines, of which one-fifth must be de- 
ducted for the business of the chorus, 
may be taken as the average extent of 
a Greek tragic drama. Five acts, of 
one hundred and sixty lines each, 
allow no sweep at all for the sys- 
tole and diastole, the contraction and 
expansion, the knot and the dénoue~ 
ment, of a tragic interest, according 
to our modern meaning. The ebb 
and flow, the inspiration and expira- 
tion, cannot find room to play in such 
@ narrow scene. Were the interest 
made to turn at all upon the evolu- 
tion of character, or of passion modi- 
fied by character, and both growing 
upon the reader through various as- 


pects of dialogue, of soliloquy, and of 
multiplied action—it would seem a 
storminawash-hand basin. A passion 
which advanced and precipitated itself 
through such rapid harlequin changes, 
would at bestimpressus with the feeling 
propertoa hasty melodrame, or perhaps 


serious pantomime. It would read 
like the imperfect outline of a play ; 
or, still worse, would seem framed to 
move through such changes as might 
raise an excuse for the dancing and 
the lyric music. But the very external 
phenomena, the apparatus and scenic 
decorations of the Greek tragedy, all 
point to other functions. Shakspeare— 
that is, English tragedy—postulates 
the intense life of flesh and blood, 
of animal sensibility, of man and 
‘woman—breathing, waking, stirring, 
palpitating with the pulses of hope 
and fear. In Greek tragedy, the 
very masks show the utter impossi- 
bility of these tempests or conflicts. 
Struggle there is none, internal or ex- 
ternal: not like Hamlet’s with his 
own constitutional inertia, and his 
gloomy irresolution of conscience ;-not 
like Macbeth’s with his better feeling 
as a man, with his generosity as a host. 
Medea, the most tragic figure in the 
Greek scene, passes through no flux 
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and reflux of passion, through no con- 
vulsions of jealousy on the one hand, 
or maternal love on the other. She is 
tossed to and fro by no hurricanes of 
wrath, wrenched by no pangs of anti- 
cipation. All that is supposed to have 
passed out of the spectator’s presence. 
The dire conflict no more exhibits 
itself scenically and ‘coram populo,’ 
than the murder of her two innocent 
children. Were it possible that it 
should, how could the mask be justi- 
fied? The apparatus of the stage 
would lose all decorum; and Grecian 
taste, or sense of the appropriate, 
which much outran the strength of 
Grecian creative power, would have 
been exposed to perpetual shocks. 

IV. The truth is now becoming 
palpable: certain great situations—not 
passion in states of growth, of move- 
ment, of self-conflict—but fixed, un- 
moving situations were selected ; these 
held on through the entire course of 
one or more acts. A lyric movement 
of the chorus, which closed the act, 
and gave notice that it was closed, 
sometimes changed this situation; but 
throughout the act it continued un- 
changed, like a statuesque attitude. 
The story of the tragedy was pretty 
nearly involved and told by impli- 
cation in the tableaux vivans which 
presided through the several acts. 
The very slight dialogue which goes 
on, seems meant rather as an addi- 
tional exposition of the interest—a 
commentary on the attitude originally 
assumed—than as any. exhibition of 
passions growing and kindling under 
the eye of the spectator. The mask, 
with its monotonous expression, is 
not out of harmony with the scene; 
for the passion is essentially fixed 
throughout, not mantling and undu- 
lating with the breath of change, but 
frozen into marble life. 

And all this is both explicable in 
itself, and peremptorily determined, by 
the sort of idealized life—life in a state 
of remotion, unrealized, and translated 
into a neutral world of high cloudy 
antiquity which the tragedy of 
Athens demanded for its atmosphere. 

Had the Greeks, in fact, framed to 
themselves the idea of a tumultuous 
passion—passion expressing itself by 
the agitations of fluctuating will, as any 
fit, or even possible, subject for scenic 
treatment; in that case they must have 
resorted to real life, the more real the 
better. Or, again, had real life offer. 
ed to their conceptions a just field for 
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scenic exhibition ; in that case they 
must have been thrown upon conflicts 
of tempestuous passion : the more tem- 
pestuous the better. But being, by the 
early religious character of tragedy, 
and by the colossal proportions of 
their theatres, imperiously driven to a 
life more awful and still—upon life as 
it existed in elder days, amongst men 
so far removed that they had become 
invested with a patriarchal or even an 
antediluvian mijstiness of antiquity, 
and often into the rank of demi-gods 
—they felt it possible to present this 
mode of being in states of suffering, 
. for suffering is enduring and indefinite ; 
but never in states of conftict, for con- 
flict is, by its nature, fugitive and 
evanescent. The tragedy of Greece 
is always held up as a thing long past 
—the tragedy of England as a thing 
now passing. We are invited by So- 
phocles or Euripides, as by some great 
necromancer, to see long- buried forms 
standing in solemn groups upon the 
stage—phantoms from Thebes or from 
Cyclopian cities. But Shakspeare is 
a Cornelius Agrippa, who shows us in 
his magic glass creatures yet breath- 
ing and actually mixing in the great 
game of life upon some distant field, 
inaccessible to us without a magician’s 
aid. 

The Greek drama, therefore, by its 
very necessities, proposing to itself 
only a few grand attitudes or situa- 
tions, and brief dialogues, as the means 
of illuminating those situations, with 
searcely any thing of action actually 
occurring on the stage—from these 
purposes derives its other peculiarities : 
in the elementary necessities lay the 
Jundus of the rest. 

V. The notion, for example, that 
murder or violent death was banished 
from the Greek stage, on the Parisian 
conceit of the shock which such bloody 
incidents would give to the taste, is 
perfectly erroneous. Not because it 
was sanguinary, but because it was ac- 
tion, had the Greeks an objection to 
such violences. No action of any kind 
proceeds legitimately on that stage. 
The persons of the drama are always 
in a reposing state so long as they are 
before the audience. And the very 
meaning of an act is, that in the in- 
tervals, the suspensions of the acts, 
any possible time may elapse, and any 
possible action may go on. 

VI. Hence, also, a most erroneous 
theory has arisen about Fate as brood- 
ing over the Greek tragic scene. 


x 
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This was a favourite notion of the two 
Schlegels. But it is evident that 
many Greek tragedies, both amongst 
those'which survive,and amongst those 
the title and subjects of which are re- 
corded, did not, and could not present 
any opening at all for this dark 
agency. Consequently it was not es~ 
sential. And, even where it did in- 
tervene, the Schlegels seem to have 
misunderstood its purpose. A pro- 
phetic colouring, a colouring of an- 
cient destiny, connected with a cha- 
racter-or an event, has the effect of 
exalting and ennobling. But what- 
ever tends towards this result, inevita- 
bly translates the persons and their 
situation from that condition of ordi« 
nary breathing life which it was the 
constant effort of the Greek tragedy 
to escape ; and therefore it was, that 
the Greek poet preferred the gloomy 
idea of Fate: not because it was 
essential, but because it was eleva- 
ting. It is for this reason, and ap- 
parently for this reason only, that © 
Cassandra is connected by Aischylug 
with Agamemnon. The Sphynx, in- 
deed, was connected with the horrid 
tale of Gidipus in every version of 
the tale: but Cassandra was brought 
upon the stage out of no certain his- 
toric tradition, or proper relation to 
Agamemnon, but to confer the solemn 
and mysterious hoar of a dark prophe, 
tic woe upon the dreadful catastrophe 
Fate was therefore used, not for it’ 
own direct moral value as a force up® 
on the will, but for its derivative power 
of ennobling and darkening. 

VII. Hence, too, that habit amongst 
the tragic poets of travelling back to 
regions of forgotten fable and dark le- 
gendary mythus. Antiquity availed 
powerfully for their purposes, because 
of necessity it abstracted all petty de- 
tails of individuality and local noto- 
riety ; all that would have composed a 
character. It acted as twilight acts, 
(which removes day’s “ mutable dis- 
tinctions,”) and reduced the historie 
person to that sublime state of monoto- 
nous gloom which suited the views of 
a poet who wanted only the sttwation, 
but would have repelled a poet who 
sought also for the complex features 
of acharacter. It is true that such 
remote and fabulous periods are visit- 
ed at times, though not haunted, by the 
modern dramatist. Events are sought, 
even upon the French stage, from Go- 
thic or from Moorish times. But in 
that case, the poet endeavours to im- 
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prove and strengthen any traits of 
character that tradition may have pre- 
served, or by a direct effort of power 
to create them altogether, where his- 
tory presents a blank neutrality ;— 
whereas the Greek poet used simply 
that faint outline of character, in its 
gross distinctions of good and bad, 
which the situation itself implied. 
For example, the Creon of Thebes is 
pretty uniformly exhibited as tyranni- 
eal and cruel. But that was the mere 
result of his position as a rival origi- 
nally for the throne, and still more as 
the executive minister of the popular 
Vengeance against Polynices for hav- 
ing brought a tide of war against his 
mother land: in that representative 
character, Creon is compelled to acts 
of cruelty against Antigone in her sub- 
lime exercise of natural piety—both 
sisterly and filial ; and this cruelty to 
her and to the miserable wreck her 
father, making the very wrath of 
. Heaven an argument for further perse- 
‘eution, terminates in leaving him an 
object of hatred to the spectator. But 
after all, his conduct seems to have 
been purely official and ministerial. 
Nor, if the reader think otherwise, 
will he find any further emanation 
from Creon’s individual will or heart 
than the mere blank expression of ty- 
ranny in a public cause: nothing, in 
short, of that complexity and inter- 
weaving of qualities, that interaction 
of moral and intellectual powers, which 
we moderns understand by a charac- 
ter. In short, all the rude outlines of 
character on the Greek stage were, in 
the first place, mere inheritances from 
tradition, and generally mere deter- 
minations from the situation: and in 
no instance did the qualities of a man’s 
will, heart, or constitutional tempera- 
ment, manifest themselves by and 
through a collision or strife amongst 
each other; which is our test of a 
dramatic character. And therefore it 
was, that elder or even fabulous ages 
were used as the true natural field of 
the tragic poet ; partly because anti- 
quity ennobled; partly also because, 
by abstracting the individualities of a 
character, it left the historic figure in 
that neutral state which was most en- 
tirely passive to the moulding and de- 
termining power of the situation. 
Two objections we foresee— Ist, That 
even Zschylus, the sublimest of the 
Greek tragedians, did noi always go 
back to a high antiquity. He himself 
had fought in the Persian war; and 
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yet he brings both Xerxes and his 
father Darius (by means of his appa- 
rition) upon the stage; though the 
very Marathon of the father was but 
ten years earlier than the Thermopyle. 


and Salamis of the son. But in this © 
instance the scene is not properly 
Grecian: it is referred by the mind 
to Susa, the capital of Persia, far 
eastward even of Babylon, and four 
months’ march from Hellas. Remote- 
ness of space in that case counter- 
vailed the proximity in point of time ; 
though it may be doubted whether, 
without the benefit of the supernatu- 
ral, it would, even in that case, have . 
satisfied the Grecian taste. And it 
certainly would not, had the whole 
reference of the piece not been so in- 
tensely Athenian. For, when we talk 
of Grecian tragedy, we must remem- 
ber that, after all, the Pagan tragedy 
was in any proper sense exclusively 
Athenian ; and the tendency of the 
Grecian taste, in its general Grecian 
character, was in various instances 
modified or absolutely controlled by 
that special feature of its existence. 
2dly, It will be urged, as indicating 
this craving after antiquity to be no 
peculiar or distinguishing feature of 
the Greek stage, that we moderns also 
turn away sometimes with dislike from 
a modern subject. Thus, if it hadno 
other fault, the Charles I. of Banks is 
coldly received by English readers, 
doubtless ; but not because it is too 
modern. The objection to it is, that 
a parliamentary war is too intensely 
political ; and political, moreover, in 
a way which doubly defeated its other- 
wise tragic power; first, because ques- 
tions too notorious and too domineer- 
ing of law and civil polity were then 
at issue; the very same which came 
to a final hearing and settlement at 
1688-9. Our very form of govern- 
ment at this day is the result of the 
struggle then going on—a fact which 
eclipses and dwarfs any separate or 
private interest of an individual prince, 
though otherwise and by his personal 
character in the highest degree an 
object of tragic pity and reverence. 
Secondly, because the political interest 
afloat at that era (1649) was too com- 
plex and intricate ; it wanted the sim- 
plicity of a poetic interest: That is 
the objection to Charles I. as a tra- 
gedy; not because modern, but be- 
cause too domineeringly political; and 
because the political features of the 
case were too many and too intricate. 
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VIII. Thus far, therefore, we now 
comprehend the purposes and true 
locus to the human imagination of the 
Grecian tragedy—that it was a most 
imposing scenic exhibition of a few 
grand situations; grand from their very 
simplicity, and from the consequences 
which awaited their dénowement; and 
seeking ridge to this grandeur from 
constantly fixing its eye upon elder 
ages lost in shades of antiquity ; or, if 
departing from that ideal now and 
then, doing so with a view to patriotic 
objects, and seeking an occasional 
dispensation from the rigour of art in 
the popular indulgence to whatever 
touched the glory of Athens. Let 
the reader take, along with them, two 
other circumstances, and he will then 
complete the idea of this stately dra- 
ma: first, the character of the D1a- 
LOGUE; secondly, the functions of the 
Cuorvs. 

IX. From 150 to 180 lines of hexa- 
meter iambic verse compose the dia- 
logue of each act.* This space is 
sufficient for the purpose of unfolding 
the situation to the spectator; but, as 
a means of unfolding a character, 
would have been by much too limited. 
For such a purpose, again, as this last, 
numerous scenes, dialogues, or so- 
liloquies, must have been requisite ; 
whereas generally, upon the Greek 
stage, a single scene, one dialogue be- 
tween two interlocutors, occupies the 
entire act. The object of this dia- 
logue was, of course, to bring forward 
the prominent points of the situation, 
and toimprove the interest arising out 
of—l. its grandeur; 2. its statuesque 
arrangement to the eye; or, 3. the 
burden of tragic consequences which 
it announced. With such purposes, 


so distinct from any which are pur- 
sued upon the modern stage, arose a 
corresponding distinction of the dia- 
logue. Had the dialogue ministered to 
any purpose so progressive and so active 
as that of developing a character, with 
new incidents and changes of the 
speakers coming forward at every mo- 
ment, as occasions for evoking the 
peculiarities of that character—in such 
a case the more it had resembled the 
movement, the fluctuations, ‘the -hur- 
ry of actual life and of real colloquial 
intercourse, the more it would have 
aided the views of the poet. But the 
purpose of the Greek dialogue was 
not progressive; essentially it was 
retrospective. For example, the He- 
racleide opens with a fine and impres- 
sive group as ever sculptor chiselled 
—a group of young children, prince- 
ly daughters of a great hero, whose 
acts resound through all mythology ; 
viz. of Hercules, of a Grecian cleanser 
and deliverer from monsters, once irre- 
sistible to quell the oppressor, but now 
dead, and himself the subject of outrage 
in the persons of his children. These 
youthful ladies, helpless from their 
sex, with their grandmother Alemetie, 
now aged and infirm, have arranged 
themselves as a marble group on the 
steps ascending to the altars of a local 
deity. They have but one guide, one 
champion—a brother in arms of the 
deceased Hercules, and his reverential 
friend; but this brave man also suffer- 
ing, through years and martial toils;un- 
der the penalties of decaying strength. 
Such is the situation, such the inau- 
guration of this solemn tragedy. The 
dialogue which follows between Io- 
laus, the faithful guardian of the ladies, 
and the local ruler of the land, takes 





* The five acts, which old tradition prescribed as binding upon the Greek tragic 


drama, cannot always be marked off by the interruptions of the chorus. 


cleide of Euripides they can. 


In the Hera« 


But it is evident that these acts existed for the sake of 


the chorus, by way of allowing sufficient openings (both as to number and length) for 
the choral dances; and the necessity must have grown out of the time allowed for a 
dramatic representation, and originally, therefore, out of the mere accidental conve-° 
nience prescribed by the social usages of Athens. The rule, therefore, was at any rate 
an arbitrary rule. Purely conventional it would have been, and local, had it even grown 
out of any Attic superstition (as we have sometimes thought it might) as to the number 
of the choral dances. But most probably it rested upon a sort of convention, which 
of all is the least entitled to respect or translation to foreign soils, viz. the mere local 
arrangement of:meals and sleeping hours in Athens; which, having prescribed a limited 
space to the whole performance, afterwards left this space to be distributed between 
the recitation and the more popular parts, addressed to eye and ear as the mob of 
Athens should insist, Horace, in saying roundly, as a sort of brutum fulmen, ‘‘ Non 
quinto brevior, non sit productior, actu fabule,” delivers this capricious rule in the ¢a- 
pricious manner which becomes it. The stet pro ratione voluntas comes forward equally 
in the substance of the precept and the style of its delivery. 
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up this inaugural picture—so pompous 
from blazing altars and cloudy incense 
—so ceremonial from the known reli- 
gidus meaning of the attitudes—so 
beautiful from the loveliness of the 
youthful suppliants, rising tier above 
tier according to their ages, and the 
graduation of the altar steps—so mo- 
ving in its picture of human calamity 
by the contrasting figure of the two 
grey-haired supporters—so complete 
and orbicular in its delineation of hu- 
man frailty by the surmounting cir- 
cumstances of its crest, the altar, the 
priestess, the temple, the serene Gre- 
cian sky—this impressive picture, ha- 
ving of itself appealed to every one of 
thirty thousand hearts, having already 
challenged universal attention, is now 
explained and unfolded through the 
entire first act. Iolaus, the noble old 
warrior, who had clung the closer to 
the fluttering dovecot of his buried 
friend from the unmerited persecution 
which had assaulted them, comments 
to the stranger prince upon the spec- 
tacle before him—a spectacle signifi- 
cant to Grecian eyes, intelligible at 
once to every body ; but still rare, and 
witnessed in practice by nobody. The 
prince, Demophoon, is a ruler of 
Athens: the scene is placed in the 
Attic territory, but not in Athens ; 
about fifteen miles, in fact, from that 
city, and not far from the dread field 
of Marathon. To the prince, Iolaus 
explains the lost condition of his young 
flock. The ruler of Argos had driven 
them out of every asylum in the Pe- 
loponnesus. From city to city he had 
followed them at the heels, with his 
cruel heralds of persecution. They 
were a party of unhappy fugitives, 
(most of them proclaiming their inno- 
cence by their very age and helpless- 
ness,) that had run the circle of Greek 
hospitality: every where, had been 
hunted out like wild beasts, or those 
common nuisances from which their 
illustrious father had liberated the 
earth: that the long circuit of their 
unhappy wanderings had brought 
them at the last to Athens, in which 
they had a final confidence, as know- 
ing well not only the justice of that 
state, but that she only would not be 
moved from her purposes by fear of 
the aggressor. No finer opening can 
be imagined. The statuesque beauty 
of the group, and the unparalleled 
persecution which the first act ex- 
poses, (a sort of misery and an ab- 
solute hostility of the human race to 
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which our experience suggests no cor- 
responding case, except that of a leper 
in the middle ages, or the case of a 
man under a papal interdict,) fix the 
attention of the spectators beyond any 
other situation in Grecian tragedy. 
And the compliment to Athens, not 
verbal but involved in the very situa- 
tion, gave a depth of interest to this. 
drama, for the very tutelary region of 
the drama; which ought to stamp it 
with a sort of prerogative as in some 
respects the ideal tragedy or model of 
the Greek theatre. 

Now, this one dialogue, as filling 
one act of a particular drama, is quite 
sufficient to explain the view we take of 
the Greek tragic dialogue. It is alio- 
gether retrospective. It takes for its 
theme the visible group arranged on 
the stage before the spectators from 
the first. Looking back to this, the 
two interlocutors (supposed to come 
forward upon the stage) contrive be- 
tween them, one by pertinent ques- 
tions, the other by judicious manage- 
ment of his replies, to bring out those 
circumstances in the past fortunes and 
immediate circumstances of this in- 
teresting family, which may put the 
audience in possession of all which it 
is important for them to know. The 
reader sees the dark legendary char- 
acter which invests the whole tale; 
and in the following acts this darkness 
is made more emphatic from the fact 
that incidents are used, of which con- 
tradictory versions existed, some poets 
adopting one version, some another : 
so cloudy and uncertain were the 
facts. All this apocryphal gloom aids 
that sanctity and awe which belong to 
another and a higher mode of life ; to 
that slumbering life of sculpture, as 
opposed to painting, which we have 
called a life within a life. Grecian 
taste would inevitably require that the 
dialogue should be adjusted to this 
starting-point and standard. Accord- 
ingly, in the first place, the dialogue 
is always (and in a degree quite un- 
perceived by the translators up to this 
time) severe, massy, simple, yet so- 
lemnized intentionally by the use of a 
select vocabulary, corresponding (in 
point of archaism and remoteness from 
ordinary use) to our scriptural voca- 
bulary. Secondly, the metre is of a 
kind never yet examined with suitable 
care. There were two objects aimed 
at in the Greek iambic of the tragic 
drama; and in some measure these 
objects were in collision with each 
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other, unless’ most artfully managed. 
One was, to exhibit a purified imita- 
tion of real human conversation. The 
other was, to impress upon this collo- 
quial form, thus far by its very nature 
recalling ordinary human life, a char- 
acter of solemnity and religious con- 
versation. Partly this was effected by 
arts of omission and commission ; by 
banishing certain words or forms of 
words; by recalling others of high 
antiquity: particular tenses, for in- 
stance,-were never used by the tragic 
poets; not even by Euripides, (the 
most Wordsworthian of the Athenian 
poets in the circumstance of having a 
peculiar theory of poetic diction, 
which lowered iis tone of separa- 
tion, and took it down from the cothur- 
nus:) other verbal forms, again, were 
used nowhere but upon the stage. 
Partly, therefore, this consecration of 
the tragic style was effected by the 
antique cast, and the exclusive cast of 
its phraseology. But, partly also, it 
was effected by the metre. From 
whatever cause it may arise—chiefly, 
perhaps, from differences in the genius 
of the two languages—certain it is, 
that the Latin iambics of Seneca, &c., 
(in the tragedies ascribed to him,) 


cannot be so read by an English mouth 
as to produce any thing like the sono- 
rous rhythmus, and the grand inton- 


ation of the Greek iambics. This is 
a curious fact, and as yet, we believe, 
unnoticed. But, over and above this 
original adaptation of the Greek lan- 
guage to the iambic metre, we have 
no doubt whatever that the recitation 
of verse on the stage was of an arti- 
ficial and semi-musical character. It 
was undoubtedly much more sustained 
and intonated with a slow and measur- 
ed stateliness, * which, whilst harmon- 
izing it with the other circumstances 
of solemnity in Greek tragedy, would 
bring it nearer to music. Beyond a 
doubt, it had the effect (and might 
have the effect even now, managed by 


.a good reader) of the recitativé in the 
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Italian opera: as, indeed, in other 
points, the Italian opera is a much 
nearer representative of the “Greek - 
tragedy, than the direct modern tra- 
gedy—professing that title. 

X. As to the Chorus, nothing needs 
to be said upon this element of the 
Athenian tragedy. Every body knows 
how solemn, and therefore how solem- 
nizing, must have been the richest and 
most lyrical music, the most passion- 
ate. of the ancient poetry, the most 
dithyrambic of tragic and religious 
raptures, supported to the eye by the 
most hieroglyphic and therefore mys- 
terious of dances. For the dances of 
the chorus—the strophe and the anti- 
strophe—were symbolic, and therefore 
full of mysterious meanings ; and not 
the less impressive, because these 
meanings and these symbols had lost 
their significancy to the mob; since 
the very cause of that loss lay. in the 
antiquity of their origin. One great 
error which remains to be removed, 
is the notion that the chorus either 
did support, or was meant to support 
the office of a moral teacher. The 
chorus simply stood on the level of a 
sympathizing spectator, detached from 
the business and interests of the ac- 
tion ; and its office was to guide or to 
interpret the sympathies of the audi- 
ence. Here was a great error of 
Milton’s: but it is not an error of 
this place or subject. At present, it 
is sufficient to say, that the mysterious 
solemnity conferred by the chorus, 
presupposes, and is in perfect harmony 
with, our theory of a life within a life— 
a life sequestrated into some far off 


‘slumbering state, having the severe 


tranquillity of Hades—a life symbo- 
lized by the marble life of sculpture ; 
but utterly out of all symmetry and 
proportion te the realities of that hu- 
man life which we moderns take up 
as the basis of our tragic drama, 





* Any man, who has at all studied the Greek ijambics, must well remember those 
forms of the metre which are used in a cadence, at the close of a resounding passage, 
meant to express a full pause, and the prodigious difference from such as were meant 
for weaker lines, or less impressive metrical effects. These cadences, with their full 
body of rhythmus, are never reproduced in the Latin imitations of the iambic hexame- 
ter: nor does it seem within the compass of Latin metre to reach such effects: though 
otherwise, and especially by the dactylic hexameter, the Latin language is more power- 


ful than the Greek. 
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Ir a man were to write an account 
of a whale suddenly become human, 
and retaining in its new form the 
feelings and propensities of its former 
shape, with a multitude of such inci- 
dents heaped together as might be 
supposed to result from this absurd 
combination, he would probably write 
a very stupid book, but it would be in- 
tensely German. 

All the admirers of that peculiar sort 
of originality to which our neighbours 
lay exclusive claim, would break out 
in a chorus of applause. The man- 
fish or the fish-man would be the beau 
ideal of what can be produced by an 
exuberant imagination ; his memory of 
northern seas, and the delight he used 
to experience in refreshing himself in 
hot weather, by rubbing his back 
against an iceberg, would furnish 
ample scope for the grotesque, by 
bringing the two modes of existence 
into juxtaposition ; and, in fact, we 
_ venture to insure the most complete 
success to any one who will take this 
as a subject, and work it out with the 
necessary amount of horrors and in- 
congruities. This would be a novel 
of active life, where our sympathies 
would be enlisted on the side of the 
living and moving personages of the 
drama: but if the author wished to 
Germanizein another manner,he would 
have nothing to do but to invest some 
inanimate object with thoughts and feel- 
ings, but without endowing it with vi- 
sible life ; say, for example, a milestone, 
and let it love, fear, hate, reason, poet- 
ize, or philosophize to the best of his 
ability. This style of writing appears 
to a great number of people, who have 
never taken the trouble to analyse the 
nature of it, to require a very high 
degree of fancy in the author. But 
never was such a mistake committed. 
It is from a want of imagination, and 
not from the excess of it, that our neigh- 
bours have betaken themselves to their 
mysticism and magic, to their double- 
gangers and Peter Schlemilils. A very 
natural anxiety to escape from the im- 
putation which for centuries gods and 
columns had cast on German genius, that 
it was plodding, careful, mole-eyed, and 
unimaginative, has been the main in- 
ducement to the convulsive efforts they 
now make to astonish and perplex. 


Wolfyang Mansel 
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But they ought to be aware that no 
man has a right to imagine new worlds 
till he has exhausted the old ones. It 
is only in favour of Prospero and Mi- 
randa that we make allowance for 
Ariel and Caliban. See what effect 
those creations would have unless they 
were presented to us along with the 
deep human interests and delicate 
shadings of character which we trace 
in the other persone of “ the Tem- 
: Would a whole play of Cali- 

ans and Ariels, or even a play in 
which they were the principal figures, 
and not the mere accessories and ex- 
crescences, impress us with such ideas 
of an author's imagination as if he had 
called Hamlet into being, or clothed 
the passion of innocent love in flesh 
and blood, and called it Juliet, or 
awakened the horrors of conscience in 
Macbeth? The mistake of our Gothic 
cousins in believing that whatever is 
not in nature must be a proof of fancy, 
is much the same as the very common 
one among some of our youthful bards, 
of considering that whatever is not 
prose must be poetry. A ring that 
makes its possessor invisible, a key 
that opens a terrestrial paradise filled 
with Mahommedan Houris, an enchan- 
ter, a vampire, or a ghost—these are 
the great instruments with which to 
concoct a national literature, unless, in- 
deed, the author adopts the still easier 
expedient of filling his three volumes 
with all manner of inexplicable inci- 
dents, and then loosing the knot he 
has so artfully tied by exclaiming, like 
good John Bunyan, at the end of all, 
‘© and I awoke, and behold it wasa 
dream.” For, depend on it, there is no 
deus ex machina equal to a nighteap. 
But this striving after the new is not 
limited to the dealers in novels and ro- 
mances. It is the characteristic at this 
moment, and for several years past, 
of every effort of the German mind. 
Their scholars give new views of his- 
tory, their os aw new views of 
divinity, their philosophers new views 
of man, his faculties and final destiny. 
But by new views, think not that old 
things are merely put in a new posi- 
tion, and fresh light poured on them 
from the naphtha lamps of those sages. 
This would be a labour too low, too 
poor, for their ambition. The first 
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step they take in their search for no- 
velty, like the diggers for fairy trea- 
sures among their own old castles, is 
to shake down the whole fabric by re- 
moving the foundation on which it 


rested. Out of the ruins they con- 
trive to build up some fantastic tower 
according to their own taste, and try 
to train the old ivy over it again, to 
give it the appearance of antiquity. 
But the ivy has been rooted up, and 
refuses to hide the modern masonry. 
Oh, Romulus! Oh, Remus !—Oh 
sacred Capitol! towards which had 
marched so many triumphant heroes, 
and over which hung sucha glory that 
Rome was indeed the Eternal City 
while it rested under thy protection— 
are ye all things that never were? or 
so different from what we have been 
taught to think you, that you are, in 
fact, mere fancy pieces woven into 
gossamer tapestry by Livy and the 
ancient chroniclers ?—or was Niebuhr 
a dull, dreamy, fusty, old pedant, de. 
nying all these, and fifty other things 
and incidents, which we had been 
ready to swear to for fifteen hundred 
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any more revolting than an- 
other, it is that of a German Voltaire, 
with all his venom and audacity, and 
not a particle of his wit. Their phi- 
losophy, however, is protected by no 
such sanctities; and we repeat that 
the whole effort of their metaphysics 
has been to strike out some new path 
—to dazzle us with strange specula« 
tions, and puzzle us with unintelligible 
paradoxes. Let us not fall foul of 
Kant on this particular oceasion ; for 
that unpretending-looking syllable, 
whether spelt with & or c, has power- 
ful patrons in these degenerate days, . 
whose slumbering venom it might be 
dangerous to wake. Let us go to 
Herder himself, one of the greatest 
names in German literature—a poet, 
a scholar, a philosopher; yet tainted 
so deeply with the spirit of his class 
and country, that his design is evi- 
dently rather to astonish than to in- 
struct. So irrepressible is genius, that 
it cannot continue hidden even under 
the mummy-like integuments in which 
a very undivine philosophy endeavours 
to envelope it—like light in a tomb, it 


years, merely to obtain a name for ‘flashes out amid the most gloomy and 


-himself? The man was utterly unjus- 
tifiable, even if his discoveries were 
true, in laying sacrilegious hands on 
what had been so long believed that it 
had grown a truth ; in depriving of life 
and glory time-honoured Cincinnatus, 
treating great Camillus as an impostor, 
and slaughtering with a more intoler- 
able slaughter the white-haired senate, 
seated on curule chairs, whose majesty 
had restrained for a season the enmity 
and ferocity of the Gauls. For our 
own part, we believe in all the early 
history of Rome ; and have as yet had 
no sufficient proofs offered us of. the 
existence of Niebuhr to convince us 
that he ever lived. We therefore are 
ready to make our solemn affirmation, 
that, to the best of our knowledge and 
belief, Remus leapt over the walls. 
while they were yet only three feet 
high; and that the person or apparition 
assuming the name of Niebuhr was a 
phantom, and no man. 

Theology is too sacred ground for 
us to tread upon, farther than to re- 
fuse to be guided first into labyrinths, 
(which are not to be found in the 
Bible,) and then out of them, by such 
misty guides as Tholuck, Baur, and 
even Neander. As to Strauss and the 
other infidels, we name them not with- 
out disgust; for if fancy can conjure 





unpromising scenes, and beautifies, 
with its lustre, the uninviting objects 
on which it shines. Herder was un- 
doubtedly a man of genius—he shows 
it in all his writings; but in them all 
there is no mistaking the great aim 
we have alluded to—to startle, to de- 
light; but not toinform. We shall 
take notice of but one passage in his 
«* Ideas on the Philosophy of the His- 
tory of Mankind,” because we propose 
to go at greater length into a work of 
a follower of Herder, (and no unwor- 
thy follower,) of which we think our 
readers will be glad to accompany us in 
the examination, as illustrative of the 
present tendencies of the German spe- 
culative philosophy ; we mean “ The 
Spirit of History” of Wolfgang Menzel. 

The philosophers of Herder’s day 
had kindly taken the other planets 
into their charge, and entered into 
laboured disquisitions on the state and 
prospects of our neighbours in the 
Milky Way. Inhisadmirable “ Ideas” 
he alludes to the vain dreams of Kir- 
cher and Schwedenborg on such sub- 
jects, and the utter groundlessness of 
all the guesses and suppositions of 
Hugens, Lambert, and Kant ; but the 
temptation is too great. He guards 
himself, indeed, with the convenient 
go-between “ perhaps,” but propounds 
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the ingenious doctrine, “ that the pro- 
portion that exists between the velo- 
city and distance of the different pla- 
nets, holds good also between the in- 
tellects and faculties of their inhabi- 
tants.” The relation of our matter 
to our spirit may be regulated by the 
relative length of our days and nights 
—the rapidity of our thoughts is in the 
proportion which the revolution of 
our planet round itself and round the 
sun bears to the quickness or slow- 
ness of other stars—so that as Mer- 
cury performs his daily revolution in 
six hours, and his: annual course in 
eighty-eight days, the inhabitants of 
that favoured planet must be clever 
beyond belief. On the other hand, 
it is pleasing to reflect how the dull- 
est of men would be looked up to 
among the dunderheads of Saturn, 
who gropes his way almost in the 
dark round the sun, and takes no less 
than thirty years to perform the jour- 
ney. Gods! what a poet would 
be M‘Henry !—how inconceivably 
*quick in the uptak’’ the late Lord 
Newton, who used to find out at 
breakfast the point of Harry Er- 
skine’s witticism of the previous day ! 
‘IT hae ye noo, Harry!” would be 


the proof of the most rapid compre~ 
hension, though uttered at the end of 


amonth. This, however, is suppo- 
sing the possibility of a Henry Er- 
skine in such a world; which is only 
admissible in consideration of the 
extraordinary activity it displays in 
spinning round itself, a feat which it 
performs in about seven hours. Per- 
haps, after all; this wonderful speed 
in one revolution may make up for its 
dilatoriness in the other; and there 
may be an Athens in Saturn as well 
as in Scotland. 
This, however, is only one of many 
equally gratuitous exercises of the 
fancy contained in Herder's work, 
_which,,be it observed, having for its 
subject the philosophy of history, 
should have been strictly limited to 
an induction from facts, But inap- 
plicable as such flights were in the 
midst of such a dissertation, what are 
we to think» of Wolfgang Menzel, 
whose whole work is composed of no- 
thing else? Now, Wolfgang Men- 
zel is not a man to be passed lightly 
over in our estimate of German intel- 
lect. There is no higher name in 
the living literature of his country. 
His ‘History of the Germans” is 
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eloquent and popular at the same 
time; asa critic, he is distinguished 
for sound judgment and clear discri- 
mination, joined to a fearlessness and 
true-hearted disdain of the hollowness 
and affectation that reigned in the 
most admired writings of the greatest 
authors of his land, that drew on him 
the unmitigated hatred of the followers 
of Géthe and Voss. His two excellent 
tales,“‘Rubezahl” and “Narcissus,” are 
well known. and as apoet hehas shown 
much talent and a great deal of wit. 
It was accordingly with no slight an- 
ticipation of enjoyment that we opened 
a little pamphlet, published at Stut- 
gard in 1835, entitled “ The Spirit of 
Hisfory.”’ Here, then, we thought, we 
shall have admirable writing and ex- 
tensive information. Here the great 
empires of the past will unfold their 
buried majesty, and point with warning 
finger to the present or the future. 
Here shall we sce the footmarks of 
Providence traced amid the ruins of 
crumbled monarchies. Here we 
shall—but a truce to our expectations. 
We pulled the candles closer to us, 
fixed our feet more resolutely on the 
fender, and turned to the preface:— , 
* « The following sketch is intended 
merely to show the impression which, 
in a long-continued study of history, 
the powerful spirit that lies in it has 
made on one not insensible soul. In 
this Ido not seruple to let my heart 
have its full play. The man whose 
feelings are unmoved when he consi- 
ders the fortunes of his kind—whose 
inmost soul is not excited by the pre- 
sence of the spirit that animates the 
world, will never beable to comprehend 
them. The calmest enquiry, the most 
dispassionate observation, enable us 
to discover truths, the knowledge of 
which, nevertheless, leaves the deepest 
impression upon our hearts. And is 
history, then, something unconnected 
with us, to which we can continue in- 
different? Are we not inthe midst of 
it ?>—do we not fight the great fight 
along withit? Is not each of us des- 
tined to take a part in its tremendous 
drama: as hero fighting for some holy 
object, or as base wight who helps to 
bring about the tragic catastrophe? 
No one is so inconsiderable that he 
cannot, by magnanimity or the re- 
verse, add to the number of the good 
or the bad in the world; that he does 
not help to make the beautiful shine 
more clearly—or make the base more 
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hateful. Moreover, knowledge is 
given to us not to destroy sentiment, 
but to inspire it.” 

Very good, said we ; feeling is a very 
good thing; and Wolfgang, we per- 
ceive, is going to give us the plain, 
unvarnished tale of the sentiments 
awakened by man’s fate and destiny 
in the mind of a man of talent and 
sensibility. Proceed— 

“ History is man’s life on earth con- 
fined to a few thousand years, and to 
one small planet. Beyond these limits, 

however, are spread immeasurable 
' space and infinite time, and in them 
reigns an inexhaustible world-life. 
But in the same manner as our earth 
stands in close relationship to other 
heavenly bodies, it is probable that 
our history is connected with the his- 
tory of all beings; our life with that 
great world-life. We find it impossi- 
ble either to restrain, or to satisfy the 
inclination to be informed on these 
points, It would appear that the mere 
anticipation of a higher existence is 
fitted to have an animating effect on 
our present life; whereas a clear vi- 
sion of those loftier things would de- 
stroy our earthly illusions, and tear 
us away from the circle of existence in 
which we are placed. The explana- 
tion of the mode in which our earth 
is connected with the great world: of 
stars, and how our temporal life is 
connected with the eternal life of the 
world, remains a problem, a riddle un- 
solved and unsolvable, and yet which 
must furnish us with employment.” 
Why ?—we do not see the least ne- 
cessity for troubling our heads about 
such unprofitable enquiries. We think, 
at the same time, we could suggest a 
book to our philosopher that would go 
some way towards appeasing his cu- 
riosity. But we fear that a person 
who puzzles himself with finding out 
our connexion with the eternal life of 
the world, would not attach much 
weight to the volume we refer to. 

It appears, then, that a portion at 
least of our friend’s employment will 
be to guess at such high and won- 
drous mysteries ; and if it be really 
so, we do not exactly see how any 
strong sentiment or deep feelings can 
be excited by such an occupation in 
the most susceptible hearts. But let 
us go on, and see how he makes good 
his case. 

He. divides his subject into five 
§* Problems ;” an Astronomical Pro- 


blem ;_a Theological Problem ; a My- 
thological Problem; a Genealogical 
Problem, and an Historical Problem. 
We shall give a short abstract of each, 
and aswe have no intention of detracting 
in any way from the merits of Wolf- 
gang Menzel, we shall at once allow 
that many beauties of expression are 
lost in our translation. We merely 
profess to give the meaning as closely 
and literally as the two tongues will 
permit, begging the reader not to im- 


.pute to the original the stiffness or 


baldness he may discover in our ver- 
sion. : 
«¢ ASTRONOMICAL PROBLEM. 

“Our earth is a planet, and belongs 
to the small family of planets, eleven 
in number, which circle round the 
sun, and receive from it their light, 
their daily and annual seasons, and all 
existence which depends on light. 
The astronomical relationship of the 
other planets to our earth, justifies us 
in the supposition, that they are inha- 
bited by beings resembling man, and 
that these also are as near akin to each 
other as the planets themselves. If a 
decision on such points were allow- 
able, we might conclude, that_in the 
same way as our earth holds a middle 
rank among the other planets, in re- 
gard to distance from the sun, size, 
&c., so we men probably hold a mid- 
dle station between the beings of the 
different planets, and are therefore a 
more complete representative of the 
whole species inhabiting our planetary 
system, than the inhabitants of Mer- 
cury or Uranus, who perhaps express 
the two extremes of the human system, 
as their planets express thetwoextremes — 
of the planetary system. In the same 
manner, we cannot give up the notion 
that all the inhabitants of our planet- 
ary system, however much they may 
differ from each other, are still only 
one species of beings, with several sub- 
divisions, perhaps, as we ourselves are 
divided into separate races. In that 
case it would be particularly interest- 
ing to discover what relation the in- 
habitants of the planets bear to those 
ofthe sun. If there are other systems 
of planets which revolve round a sun 
of their own, the idea occurs directly, _ 
that they stand on a parallel step with 
our planetary system. This step, 
however, appears to be one of the 
lowest in the great ladder of existence. 
The relation of the planets to the sun 
is that of slaves. 
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*¢ On ahigher step stand the double 
stars, of which many thousands are 
already discovered, two suns, both 
selflighted, which move at no great 
distance round each other, and by this 
means express a relationship of free- 
dom and equality, of friendship and 
voluntary connexion, which is of a far 
higher and nobler kind than the ser- 
vile relation of the planets to the sun. 
Must not, therefore, the inhabitants of 
the double stars stand on a higher 
step than those of the planets? But 
We must now be allowed to assume, 
that these little planetary systems and 
double stars are again united to a lof- 
tier whole, to a great group of stars ; 
and it is not improbable that the mul- 
titude of stars surrounding us are only 
a portion of the Milky Way to which 
we jointly and separately belong ; and 
which again is separated, asone perfect 
whole, from other milky ways and 
groups of stars, still farther removed 
from us. And as it is said in the 
Bible, ‘ In my father’s house are 
many mansions ;’ and space is infi- 
nite; the fancy has ample room 
wherein to imagine the milky ways 
as numerous and as diversified as 
possible. 

* That the mind might not. grow 
giddy, some resting-place, some firm 
centre amidst the infinite has been 
sought; butthis it is impossible to ima- 
gine, without, at the same time, giving 
up the very idea of infinity. We have 
assumed a central sun, we have be- 
lieved that the milky ways move in 
circles round each other, or that they 
touch, in parabolic paths, likeanumber 
of cones with united points, &c.; but 
all this can, at the utmost, make only 
one great starry configuration in the 
expanse of heaven, but cannot repre- 
sent that whole expanse itself, which, 
being absolutely immeasurable, can 
have no figure. But to descend from 
this height to our little earth again— 
my intention in this exposition has 
been to show that, at all events, our 
earth is but a very subordinate hea- 
venly body, and that what we call 
the history of the world is but a very 
small portion of universal existence. 

« Although theearth, attracted by the 
sun, revolves around it, yet she always 
turns her poles to the congenial quar- 
ters of the heaven; that is to say, her 
north pole, round which most land is 
collected, to the north side of the hea« 
vens, in which there are most stars ; 
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and her south pole, where she is defi- 
cient in land, to the southern quarter, 
which is deficient in stars. In this, 
therefore, we recognise a law of the 
earth, consonant with the law of the 
whole visible starry world, and which 
must be older than the law which 
binds us to the sun; becauset he sun, 
with his equatorial tendency east and 
west, could only produce a preponder- 
ance of the equatorial force over the 
polar force, and a contrasting of east 
and west, but could not produce a pre- 
ponderance of the north pole over the 
south pole, which are indeed equal, so 
far as concerns the sun, and are in- 
debted for the difference that exists 
between them to some higher cause. 
But that this cause is the same which 
heaped the stars in greater number on — 
the north side of the heavens is clear ; 
and we must accordingly seek the 
point of gravity of our visible world 
in the direction of the north pole. 

‘* With theexception of this direction 
of our earth’s axis, and the corre- 
pondent collection of dry land on the 
north side, there remains little pecu- 
liar on the earth which does not ap- 
pear either as a consequence of the 
influence of the sun, or as a recipro- 
cating power with it. Over all ad- 


‘vances a victorious sun-god, who 


either chains up the old earth-gods as 
furious Titans, or rules the wife-like 
earth with the strong authority of a 
husband, and, as Eros, impregnates 
the maternal night with a beautiful 
world of light. 

* All existence, therefore, uponearth 
depends upon the sun, and is its work. 
Even the metals, the embryo world in 
the deep womb of earth, bears the 
image of its golden sire; for the me- 
tallic veins run parallel with the equa- 
tor, and not with the earth’s axis, and 
the noblest are found in considerable 
quantity only beneath the equator it- 
self. The same is the case with the 
botanic and the animal worlds, whose 
most perfect types are found under the 
equator. And as space is subject to 
the solar progress, so also are times 
and seasons; the growth of all orga- 
nization ; the period of existence. To 
this sun-service, man, the loftiest of 
terrestrial beings, forms a remarkable 
exception, and:recurs to that primal 
earth-service, or rather star-service, 
which is older than the sun. Unlike 
the metals, plants, and animals, the 
human race follows not that confused 
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zodiacal circle which the sun has 
drawn around the earth, but follows 
‘rather the progress of the pole; and 
man, in his noblest development, is 
found on the north side of the earth, 
his head pointed, not towards the sun, 
but to that mysterious pole-star hidden 
in the darkness of old night. If he 
enters the region of the equator, he 
becomes brute-like, as have the Ne- 
groes, the Malays, and the West In- 
dians ; and as little is he the creature 
of the seasons, for in his principal in- 
tellectual and animal functions he is 
independent of the position of the sun. 

‘“‘ All this proves that man, as the 
quintessence of the earth, has received 
of that oldest and star-like earth 
power which is independent of the 
_ sun, or indeed hostile to it. And 
hence the wonderful contrariety we 
find in men, and in their history, is the 
result of predisposing natural causes. 

‘*‘ Whatever connexion may exist be- 
tween the powers that operate on our 
planet ; on the one hand, of the uni- 
versal stellar and cosmal influences— 
on the other, of the individual solar 
influence ; still our planet preserves 
its integrity in itsisolation in the free- 
dom of space, and has, as it were, 
emancipated itself. Never have the 
inhabitants of other heavenly bodies 
come down to earth, nor any of its in- 
habitants ascended. If higher powers 
operate in them, those powers have 
transmigrated here into an earthly 
nature; and though they may origi- 
nally have been widely separated from 
each other, here they have both be- 
come earthly flesh—one child of two 
dissimilar parents. The earth—child 
of the star-night and of the sun—has 
her own physiognomy, her own life, 
and her own heart’s pulse, and must 
be considered, along with mankind 
and his history, as one whole; nay, 
in some degree as a characteristic 
individuality, how strangely soever 
the double nature of the parents is 
changed in it. | 

“ This earth-unity,, this earth-cha- 
racter, this earth-principle, gives to all 
earthly nature its regulated order, 
and also to mankind and to their his- 
tory. It is a particular seed from 
which this natural form and this his- 
torical sequence must necessarily 
spring. Another seed, in other hea- 





venly bodies, produces a nature cog- 
nate perhaps with ours, but of a dif- 
ferent organization, finer or coarser, 
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and a history richer or poorer than 
ours, as the beings inhabiting them 
may be higher or humbler than we, 

“ As nothing in our world seems 
grouped together without design, and 
as in the mineral, vegetable, and ani- 
mal kingdoms this grouping arises 
from relationship and family resem 
blance; so there seems a certain fa-~ 
mily connexion to exist between the 
earth and the other planets, which 
form between them but one indivi- 
dual system, whose limbs and exist- 
ence are subjected to one law. 

“ This law of existence, which the 
planets have in common, is most ob- 
servable in their regular revolutions 
round the sun, and must have had a 
fixed cause and origin. And perhaps, 
as being nearer to this beginning, the 
memory of this common connexion, 
a. e. of the earth and the other pla- 
nets, was more vivid among the first 
generations of men ; nor is it unlikely 
that, towards the conclusion, it will 
again be more visible. In the legends 
and religious systems of the oldest 
nations, the stars and the harmony of 
the planets hold a prominent place, 
and the ancient notion that the life of 
all the planets began while they were 
in a certain position or constellation ; 
and that, after they shall have finished 
their assigned circuits, they will revert 
to that constellation again, is,in an 
astronomical sense, perfectly reason- 
able ; and as, indeed, every thing finite 
must have a beginning and an end, 
the notion seems indubitable. But 
over the duration of this period, and 
over the connexion between the as- 
tronomical and the historical, between 
the alternation of stars and of events, 
human reason has often puzzled itself, 
and has never yet seen its way clearly, 
and will find it difficult to do so; for 
history, among its other good qua- 
lities, has this, that it never allows 
itself to be fixed beforehand, but, with 
its wondrous revelations, constantly 
strikes us with surprise.” 

And here ends the Astronomical 
Problem of a seep historian, 
of what Thomas Carlyle calls “ this 
nineteenth century of time.” But 
our history is only a portion of the 
history of Georgium Sidus and 
Mars; that the earth was originally 
on more familiar terms with her 
neighbours, and probably will become 
intimate with them again; that peo- 
ple have never yet found out—either 
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in the plains of Chaldea or the tents 
of the Gypsies—the influence of the 
stars on human events ; and that even 
Francis Moore, physician, will not 
easily do so, because history likes to 
astonish! All this is conveyed in the 
first department of this work, of 
which we have given a larger speci- 
men than we shall do of the succeed- 
ing problems, as we wished the reader 
to see with his own eyes the struggle 
to be original and startling, which, as 
may naturally be expected, ends in 
being childish and absurd. 

We were in hopes that in the next, 
or Theological Problem, we should 
have something more tangible than 
such vague wool-gathering among the 
stars; but when the fit comes on 
him, it is not so easy to bring such 
an ethereal voyager down to com- 
mon sense and this plodding world. 
The third paragraph is somewhat 
odd. ‘* There exists, however, an 
extraordinary resemblance between 
astronomy and theology.” Some 
* wicked allusion,” we thought, to the 
Inquisition and Galileo. But such tri- 
vial matters never entered into the 
author’s head. “ As astronomy,” he 
continues, “ points out to us a ten- 
- dency of the earthly to ascend beyond 
the solar circle into infinite space, so 
theology points out to us a tendency 
which leads beyond this narrow sphere 
of existence into infinite time, or eter- 
nity ; and as that corporeal space- 
tendency was attached to the north- 
south polarity of the earth’s axis, 
which stands immovably firm in spite 
of the east-west action of the sun, so 
also we perceive that each individual’s 
path intersects, in a perpendicular di- 
rection, the horizontal stream of earthly 
history, and seeks its goal upwards in 
the Deity. 

«* History moves in an horizontal line, 
from Adam right onwards to the end 
of time. Each individual, however, 
only enters on this line to leave it 
immediately, and seek his loftier des. 
tiny in a higher existence. 

* An irrepressible feeling tells us 
we struggle upwards from this paltry 
world into an immortality in the great 
eternal realm of spirits. But the con- 
nexion between that future life and 
our present state, is as much hidden 
from us as the connexion between the 
external firmament and this miserable 
planet. We must confine our efforts 
to the present life, and not interfere 
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with another. We are immortal, that 

we may see and learn more in the 
world to come; but here all we can 
see, and all we can learn, is of the 
earth, earthy. Much has been said 
about the connexion of this life with a 
future, and indeed with a past. The 
most ancient nations, as do still the 


people of Eastern Asia, imagined we | ; 


were fallen angels,—beings condemn. 
ed for their crimes to inhabit this 
mortal body. Others imagined we 
were endowed with freedom of will ; 
and by virtue or vice could choose 
between heaven and hell. This grand 
and happy view began, along with all 
spirited and chivalrous life, among 
the Persians, and attained its full 
triumph in Christianity. But in this 
faith there-is nothing real except the 
effect it has on us, in so far as it in- 
spires us to great deeds and with no- 
ble thoughts. Nothing is more fool. 
ish than from our earthly state, and 
with our proportionately contemptible 
intellects, to try to find out the depths 
of the divinity, and of the infinite 
realm of spirits. That depth is as 
immeasurable by our spiritual vision, 
as the starry heaven is to our bodily 
eyes. But the relation man bears to 
God, eternity, and a future life, has 
nearly the same weight and influence 
on his history, as the relation which 
the earth’s axis bears to the heaven of 
stars, has upon terrestrial nature. If 
the magnetic attraction of the north 
pole of the heavens did not produce a 
counteraction to the solar influence, 
the whole earth would be nothing but 
the slave of the sun ; if that spiritual 
attraction which conducts man into 
the lofty ideal did not exist, history 
would be nothing but the slave of 
sensual nature,—man would be no- 
thing but an animal. Notwithstanding 
the interest we necessarily take in the 
concerns of the world, still there is 
always something apart from us, as 
it were, in all our temporal joys and 
sorrows ;. and a gentle monitor whis- 
pers to us of something higher. It is in 
this suggestion that Christianity finds 
its influence. It dashed to atoms the 
heathenism of old days, in which the 
sun drew his spiritual circle round the 
world; and clear, amid the darkness 
of night, rose up that star which was 
the handwriting of Heaven. But 
Christianity has become crumpled ; 
the star has been hidden in clouds, 
and so it seems impossible that there 
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ever should be fu on this side of 
the grave a prophecy of rest and hap- 
piness, which is expressly limited to 
the other world. Yes, only in the 
other world ! for it is vain to hope for 
the kingdom of a thousand years, the 
republic of virtues—Utopia! The 
struggle will still go on, and grow 
loftier as it continues; but in the 
struggle we shall suecumb—our vic- 
tory will not be here—our triumph 
will be above. As death overcomes 
all physical existence here below, so 
will evil overcome all moral good, 
*Tis only in the struggle that man 
ennobles himself, and his wondrous 
history is perfected. But the hostile 
principle conquers him at last, and 
therein alone lies the majestic beauty, 
the tragic charm of history. Without 
this appalling catastrophe history 
would be child's-play, a flat, unprofit- 
able tale. No, there pervades her a 
deeper earnest ; and as only the bold- 
est and longest struggle is worthy of 
her, so also is only the end which the 
Apocalypse reveals. The earth will 
not go to sleep in peace and awake in 
heaven ; she will be destroyed in 
glowing fire. Men will not be per- 


fect in virtue, wisdom, and felicity, 


and be wafted, like Elijah, to heaven 
without knowing death ; they will go 
on multiplying themselves without 
end ; and all at once, insanely pouring 
out their strength in colossal depravi- 
ty, they will expire amid the terrors of 
nature, in universal slaughter, when 
the last days shall come.” 

And this is the ‘“* Theological Pro- 
blem” of a learned inhabitant. of 
Christendom, though we cannot call 
him a disciple of Christianity. But 
we will not waste another drop of our 
good black ink (blue we hold to be a 
humbug) on such drivelling. Proceed 
we to the Mythological Problem, and 
see if he makes any sense out of fable, 
now that he has made such miserable 
nonsense out of the truth. But, alas! 
alas! before we get many pages into 
his mythological lucubrations, we find 
them every whit as ludicrous as his 
theology. 

“‘ The small portion of the older 
legends which can be considered as 
really historical, must be tried by the 
universal laws of nature and reason 
before it obtains our belief. The most 
interesting to us are those of Paradise 
and the first human pair. According 
to the Indian legend, the earth was in 
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the beginning covered with water till it 
gradually raised itself, and the summit of 
the mountain Meru (it retains the name 
still, and is the south-western point of 
the Himalaya range) first made its 
appearance. This was the Paradise 
where the first human pair were 
placed ;—originally an island till the 
rest of the continent uprose, and then 
it sent forth the four rivers of Para- 
dise, (the four well-known great rivers 
of Asia.) 

* With this the Mosaic legend 
agrees, as do the Persian, Greek, and 
Scandinavian. The legends of all 
Western nations point towards the ori- 
ginal sacred mountain in the East. 
The Chinese legend, in exact agree- 
ment with this, points to this mountain 
in the West, because the Himalaya 
lies westward from China. In short, 
this Indian legend of the elevation of 
the earth from the water, constantly re- 
curs among most of the ancient nations. 

* To this natural history has no- 
thing to oppose. The form of the 
valleys over the whole earth, and petri- 
fied aquatic animals discovered on the 
loftiest mountains, are still proofs that 
the earth was originally covered by 
the waters. And as the Himalaya is 
really the highest mountain, and lies 
in the centre of the broadest and old- 
est continent ; and as the plains be- 
neath it are the home of all domestic 
animals necessary to man, and of all 
kinds of vegetable food, this oldest of 
all popular legends, when viewed in 
this light, derives additional confirma- 
tion. 

“‘ The mythos also of Paradise is 
still one and the same. Many of the 
ancient nations have, no doubt, treated 
it in a childish and almost ludicrous 
manner. Wherever polytheism was 
established, the first man is lost in a 
crowd of gods and deified animals, 
and is crushed by the weight of sym- 
bolical monsters. : 

* It is only the Mosaic legend which 
has conceived the idea, at once lovely 
and majestic, of a beginning, a first 
childhood of the human race. The 
first man! a captivating, most im- 
portant, inexhaustible thought. How 
rich in all his relations to God, his 
Creator! —to Nature, his cradle, his 
theatre, his grave !—to the great hu- 
man family, his children! —and to 
their tremendous history ! In all these 
relations the Mosaic legend satisfies 
at once the enquiries of the deepest 

L 
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mysticism, and of the plainest under- 
standing. 

*¢ In all other legends the first man 
appears dependent upon nature; in 
the Bible alone he is represented as 
nature’s lord, Adam gives names to 
all creatures: all creatures obey him 
till, by sin, he falls under the dominion 
of the powers of nature, 

* The Mosaic legend connects the 
first hostile separation of mankind im- 
mediately with the first pair. The 
eldest born of men murders his bro- 
ther, and wanders with the mark of 
Cain upon his brow into distant re- 
gions. Is there not in this mythos, 
however deeply hidden, a trace of the 
first mysterious division into the diffe- 
rent races of mankind? It is of little 
importance to enquire whether the 
legend of Noah be a totally new one, 
or only altered from that of Adam. 
To us it is of no manner of conse- 
quence whether the world began to be 
peopled by one or by the other. As 
soon as history becomes a little clear, 
we find mankind already divided into 
five great families, which answer to 
the five great portions of the world, 
and having already adapted them- 
selves to the climates ; the white race 
in Europe and Western Asia, the yel- 
low in Eastern Asia, the red in Ame- 
rica, the black in Africa, andthe brown 
in Southern Asia and Australia. The 
later dispersions at the Tower of Ba- 
bel, at the destruction of Troy, and at 
theoppression of Dacia, whatever their 
effects may have been, belong only to 
the white Caucasian races, and toa 
recent period, But all this gives no 
explanation of the causes of the differ- 
ences between the races ; and as long 
as weremain ignorant of them, all those 
tales and legends can only be regarded 
as memorials of other separations with- 
in the white race itself. Here, then, 
We must summon the natural sciences 
to our aid; for all legends must be 
tried by geography and physiology.” 

The fourth, or Genealogical Pro- 
blem, accordingly commences with 
an enquiry into the effects of climate 
in altering the colour ;—then, as to 
whether it is probable that the Fall 
had any influence in making mankind 
black ;—and after suggesting an ori- 
ginal solution of the difficulty, by 
supposing it not impossible that this 
diversity of colour was originally im- 
planted in Adam’s organization, and 
took some time to develop itself—as 
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many new faculties seem to make 
their appearance from time to time, 
(such, for instance, as animal magne- 
tism,) while others disappear,—he 
honestly confesses, that the difference 
of the races continues as great an enig~ 
ma as the origin of the human race 
itself. But our worthy friend likes it 
all the better on account of its being 
an enigma; being a gentleman only 
inferior to Billy Black in finding out 
a puzzle. And the following short 
sentence soon gave us note of prepa- 
ration for another of his flights. 
# Here, then, we must again have re- 
course to astronomy”—To astronomy, 
to discover why there are niggers in 
Africa?—Shiver me! what will the 
fellow do next? 

«* Let us remember the great astro- 
nomical opposition of an earth-power 
north and south, to a sun-power 
east and west, and we shall find the 
same opposition recurring in the de- 
velopment of mankind on the earth. 
Strictly speaking, there are only two 
positively opposed races of men, the 
black and the white. But the whites 
are evidently children of the north, 
under the influence of the great fixed- 
star heaven; under the law ofa higher 
world-regulation, endowed with spirit 
and activity, and, so far from sub- 
mitting to the mere power of nature, 
that they have, through the whole 
course of history, aimed at making 
themselves independent of it. The 
blacks, on the other hand, are children 
of the south, under the influence of 
the sun, eternally subjected to the ani- 
mal desires, without self-conscious- 
ness—without historical recollections 
—without an object of endeavour, and 


‘** The third great family is the yel- 
ow— Mongol-Chinese, 

*‘ If the blacks represent the sun, and 
the whites the great fixed-star heaven, 
the Mongols would seem to be the 
earthly representatives of the moon. 
There is something about them grey, 
pallid, and faded, and isolation is 
their peculiar characteristic, In the 
midst of the world, they make up a 
little world of their own, perfectly 
detached and separate. But this little 
world, although perfect in itself, is 
only a shadow of the rest—a lifeless, 
cold imitation. In physical confor- 
mation, the Mongols are even less 
different from the whites than are the 
blacks. And on the difference be- 


Nac but for the morrow. 
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tween these races, the legend 
of the three sons of Noah may be 
founded. The Negroes, indeed, have 
a legend of the three brothers, and 
they expressly refer to them the white, 
the yellow, and the black races of 
mankind. The two other principal 
families may have arisen from ad- 
mixtures of the other three. The 
brown Malays, from a junction be- 
tween the blacks with the Indians and 
Chinese. The red Americans ap- 
pear also to be a kind of mulattoes, a 
combination of the Mongol and Ma-. 
layan races, and probably also of the 
Gauls, Finns, and Wend, who are 
undoubtedly of Indian origin, and 
may have peopled the north of Europe 
and Asia in the earliest times, and 
have passed over, via Greenland, to 
America. 

** The coloured races have certain 
points in common, notwithstanding 
the differences that are to be found 
among them. I allude not only to the 
darkness of their colour, but to a cor- 
responding darkness and contracted- 
ness of the understanding. The 


stereotype character of earthly nature, 
under the annually recurring influence 


of the sun, is shown in their whole life 
and bearing. They either have no 
history at all, and have made no pro- 
gress towards a higher civilisation for 
thousands of years—or they remain 
on a very low step of civilisation, and 
have hindered the farther improve- 
ment of their descendants. The first 
holds good of the Negroes—and the 
last of the Mongols. 

‘6 Europe, from its peninsular shape, 
is particularly adapted for maritime 
pursuits, and this led her to make con- 
quests in other quarters of the world, 
The Dutch-Roman races (the Portu- 
guese, Spaniards, Hollanders, French 
and English) colonized all America, 
and made themselves masters of the 
coasts of Africa and all the Australian 
islands. With this commenced a new 
intermixture of the white and coloured 
races. A great discovery was made 
in the course of these commixtures, 
namely, that though they take place 
in equal quantity, the guality is in 
favour of the whites. If, for example, 
ten whites and ten blacks unite, the 
descendants in the eighth generation 
will be white. It has also been ob- 
served, that the white mulattoes of the 
eighth generation surpass their pro- 
genitors on both sides in every re- 
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spect; they attain the pure complex- 
ion, noble sentiments, and lofty spirit 
of the whites ; and, at the same time, 
haye the plastic forms and sound 
health of the dark races. May not the 
splendid qualities of the Greeks and 
Romans have arisen from a similar 
combination of the Thracian and 
Semitic families ? 

‘* It may be asked whether, at some 
future time, the rest of the world may 
not be flooded with Europeans from the 
East Indies, from the Cape, apd from 
Botany Bay, and by this means (though 
it may take hundreds of yeags in the 
performance) a universal gommix- 
ture take place, as it has in America? 
Or whether there may not occur a 
reaction of the original coloured in- 
habitants against the colonists—and 
in that event, whether those coloured 
races would remain, as hitherto, in 
their lethargic stupidity, or, of their 
own accord, would embrace Christi- 
anity and European civilisation? I¢ 
would be a strange phenomenon. in 
the history of the world if the rigid 
crust of those ancient nations were to 
soften all at once, and after remaining 
immovable for six thousand years, 
they were instantaneously (as by the 
touch of magic wand) to be endowed 
with the soul of the white races, I 
do not believe it. I believe rather 
that the final complete triumph of 
Christianity and of civilisation will be 
the consequence of an entire fusion of 
the whites and blacks. Australia 
must speedily have the same fate as 
America has had. There the abo- 
rigines are thinly scattered, and can- 
not resist the aggressions of the tra- 
ding colonists, who will go on increa- 
sing rapidly as the Indian trade ac- 
quires additional expansion through 
the prosperity of the American States 
—the emancipation of the East In- 
dies—and the extending colonization 
of the Cape. Africa will soon follow. 
The time is not far distant when 
Northern Africa will be subject to 
Europeans. And Egypt also must 
in future play a distinguished part, 
either by the restoration of an Arab 
kingdom, or by European conquest ; 
and colonization will go forward slow- 
ly, but surely, from the Cape. The 
Negro tribes in the interior seem in- 
capable of offering any effectual op- 
position, and will sooner or later be 
reduced to the same situation as the 
North American Indians, 
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**As to Asia, the same processes securé 
a similar result. In the East Indies 
the elements of a mighty kingdom are 
collecting, and European cultivation 
widely diffusing itself. The Indians 
are so ready to receive it, and so thank- 
ful for the instructions of the English, 
that I do not dream of their ever be- 
ing expelled the country. 

** New sects will arise in Arabia, 
which will approximate the old faith 
to Christianity. China and Japan 
will offer more resistance, inasmuch 
as in material cultivation they are al- 
ready so near the Europeans; and it 
would be impossible to modify such 
immense masses of people by inter- 
mixture, like the blacks, or root them 
out, like the North American Indians. 

** Whatever, therefore, may be the 
result, whether at any future time the 
whites, by intermixtures, may swallow 
up all the other shades, it is, at all 
events, certain that population will go 
on increasing in a greater ratio than 
ever. Nothing has yet set bounds to 
its progress. Great nations have dis- 
appeared, the whole American race 
is on the point of expiring, and yet 
the numbers are replaced tenfold. 


Mortality in China is prodigious. 
Millions are swept off by a war or a 
pestilence, and yet that is the territory 
in the whole earth where population 


is most dense. It is, therefore, no 
idle question what will happen in 
some thousand years, when every 
corner of the earth is inhabited. In 
this question lies matter for the most 
awful page in the world’s history. 
The means of supplying such prodi- 
gious numbers are above our present 
faculties to imagine—or is that the 
time for the angel of destruction fore- 
told to us in the Revelations ?” 

We find we have left ourselves little 
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room to give any account of the fifth . 
or Historical Problem, and our readers 
may perhaps be of opinion we have 
devoted quite as much space to the 
others as they deserve. But we ex- 
plained, when we began, our reason 
for doing so; and we feel persuaded 
they will not now dissent from our 
proposition, that the present school of 
German philosophers has a much 
greater tendency to the absurd and 
grotesque, than to the useful and the 
true. 

Following in the steps of Herder 
and Schelling, Menzel discourses very 
learnedly on a certain “ parallelism of 
nature,” taking for his text this some- 
what astounding proposition, which is 
the received doctrine of the modern 
philosophers, “ That history forms one 
great self-connected life in time, as na- 
turedoes inspace.” Heagreesalso with 
Schelling, that all the appearances we 
are acquainted with in nature com- 
pose oppositions or antitheses; and 
that the antithesis is, therefore, the 
only form in which nature reveals her. 
self to mankind.” 

We shall not follow him in his ex 
emplifications of this theory, although 
we confess that his Historical Problem 
shows as much information as inge- 
nuity. We have now done all we 
intended, and, after wading through a 
hundred and ninety-five pages of such 
wonderful speculations, (which, we 
confess, have astonished us the more, 
as proceeding from the author of the 
Deutsche Literatur,) we cannot part 
without promising, on some future 
occasion, to restore him to our own 
good opinion, and that of our readers, 
by giving a view of him in some of 
his better works—his stirring history 
of his own land, or his noble assaults 
on literary quackery and imposture. 








: Hymns of a Hermit. 
HYMNS OF A HERMIT. BY ARCHEUS. 
Hymn VII. 


1, 
Thou, Lord! who rear’st the moun- 
tains’ height, (bright ; 
And makest the cliffs with sunshine 
Oh, grant that I may own thy hand 
No less in every grain of sand! 


2. 
With forests huge of dateless time 
Thy will has hung each peak sublime ; 
But wither’d leaves beneath a tree, 
Have tongues that tell us loud of Thee. 


3. 
While clouds to clouds throughages call, 
_ Thou pour’st the thundering waterfall ; 
But every silent drop of dew 
Reflects thy order’d world to view. 


In all the immense, the strange, and old, 
Thy presence careless men behold ; 
In all the little, weak, and mean, 

By faith be Thou as clearly seen. 


5. 
Thou teach that not a leaf can grow 
Till life from Thee within it flow ; 
That not a speck of dust can be, 
O Fount of Being! save by Thee. 


Instruct my soul, by shows distraught 

Too vast and loud for peaceful 
thought, 

That every quiet mote and gleam, 

With Thee to musing spirits beam. 


Inspire me, Thou, in every glance 

Of all our dreams confuse as chance, 
In every change of mortal things 

To see a power from Thee that springs; 


8. 
In every human word and deed, 
Each flash of feeling, will, or creed, 
To know a plan ordain’d above, 
Begun and ending all in love. 


9. 
So smallest bubbles here on earth 
With me shall claim a heavenly birth, 
And each faint atom passing by 
Seem bright with thine eternal eye. 


10. 
So best we learn what light sublime _ 
Is hid within the clouds of time, 
Whose darkness, dreadful though it be, 
From those whoseek conceals not Theee 


Hymn VIII. 


1 . : 
I stood upon the heap’d remains 
Of ancient worlds, ’mid waste and rock, 
Where fire had heaved the rifted plains, 
And flood had worn each massive block ; 


Great layers of cinders, ashes piled, 
And molten streams congeal’d to stone, 
Grey peaks by biting ages filed, — 

And shapeless ruins overthrown ; 


3. 
Dark vales descending headlong deep, 
Whose gulfour human thought devours, 
And iron crags upon the steep 
Sepulchral thrones of perish’d powers. 


4, 
What all around I seem'd to scan 
Was desolation’s eyeless face, 
A world whose dim forgotten plan 
No present skill avail’d to trace. 


5. 
The crystal sky’s harmonious frame, 
The joyous earth of fruitful cheer, 
Nokindred here methought could claim, 
Where all was death, and grief, and fear. 


~ & 
Swift fled the clouds that dismal hung, ' 
Forth stept the sun with godlike sway, 
The gloom no more about me clung, 
And glorious radiance fill’d the day. 


7 
A boundless hall of purple sky, 
Around me spread celestial air, 
And smallest woofs were seen to lie, 
In downy softness floating there. 


8, 
Beyond the mountains’ nearer view, 
So stern and rude, the ocean lay, 
A circling plain of azure hue, 
Becalm’d in evening’s loveliest ray. 


9. 
Far off, the shore; the fields, the vales, 
The town, the hamlets glancing shone, 
And burnish’d isles and gliding sails 
Were bright with life beyond their own. 


10. 
But near, how changed is all around ! 
Destruction’s woe and conflict o’er, 
The pathless rocks, the dells profound, 
To me are dark and sad no more. 
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11. 
I see the herbage climb and steal 
Through dens where once the earth- 
quakes fought, 
And cliff and peak seem all to feel 
A stamp of good serenely wrought. 


12. 
Below, the valley seems to shut 
Within its mounds a joyous rill ; 
Not far beyond, a peasant’s hut 
Sends curling smoke along the hill. 


13. 
The wary goat is browsing nigh, 
A bird is wheeling smooth in air, 
Here seeks the flitting butterfly 
Mid mountain plants an odorous fare. 


14, 
Here nature’s lonely fortress towers, 
By giant struggles rear’d and wall’d ; 
Yet contemplation’s happiest flowers 
Are opening bright and unappall’d. 


-Hyins of a Hermit. 


_[Feb. 


Thou, God, 86 rilest; such the plan 
Of endless change, evolving good; — 
Thou leadest thus desponding man 


With hope on all thy works to brood } 


16. 
In all to see an endless will, 
For all educing light and life ; 
Thy blessings born from seeming ill, 
And peace the end assured of strife. 


17. 
So Thou in me, O God! ordain 
That quiet faith and gladness pure, 
O’er all convulsions past may reign, 
And root my soul in Thee secure. 


18, 
So haggard wrecks of former woe 
Beneath thy radiant light may shine, 
And charm’d to steadfast being, show 
O’er all their havoc bliss divine. 


Hymn IX, 


i. 
O Thou who strength and wisdom sheddest 
O’er all thy countless works below, 
And harmony and beauty spreadest 
On lands unmoved, and seas that flow! 
From grains and motes to spheres uncounted, 
From deep beneath, to suns above, 
My gaze with awe and joy has mounted, 
And found in all thy ordering love, 


2. 
The fly around me smoothly flitting, 
The lark that hymns the morning star, 
The swan on crystal water sitting, 
The eagle hung in skies afar— 
To all their cleaving wings thou givest, 
Like those that bear the seraph’s flight ; 
In all, O perfect Will! thou livest, 
For all hast oped thy world of light. 


3. 
The grass that springs beside the fountain, 
The silver waves that sparkle there, 
The trees that robe the shadowing mountain, 
And high o’er all the limpid air— 
Amid the vale each lowly dwelling, 
Whose hearths with sweet religion shine, 
In measure all things round are swelling 
With tranquil being’s force divine. 


4, 
And deep and vast beyond our wonder, 
The links of power that bind the whole, 
While day and dusk, and breeze and thunder, 
And life and death unceasing roll. 
While all is wheel’d in endless motion, 
Thou changest not, upholding all ; 
And lifting man in pure devotion, 
On Thee thou teachest him to call. 





5. 
“To him, thy child, thyself revealing, 
He sees what all is meant to be ; 
From him thy secret not concealing, 
Thou bidd’st his will aspire to Thee. 
And so we own in thy creation 

An image painting all thou art ; 
And crowning all the revelation 
Thy loftiest work, a human heart. 


6. 
The will, the love, the sunlike reason, 
Which thou hast made the strength of man, 
May ebb and flow through day and season, 
And oft may mar their seeming plan ; 
But Thou art here to nerve and fashion 
With better hopes our world of care, 
To calm each base and lawless passion, 
And so the heavenly life repair. 


7. 
In all the track of earth-born ages, 
Each day displays thy guidance clear, 
And, best divined by holiest sages, 
Makes every child in part a seer. 
Thy laws are bright with purest glory, 
To us thou givest congenial eyes, 
And so in earth’s unfolding story, 
We read thy truth that fills the skies. 


8. 
But ’mid thy countless forms of being 
One shines supreme o’er all beside, 
And man, in all thy wisdom seeing, 
In Him reveres a sinless guide. 
In Him alone, no longer shrouded 
By mist that dims all meaner things, 
Thou dwell’st, O God! unveil’d, unclouded, 
And fearless peace thy presence brings. 
9. 
Then teach my heart, celestial Brightness ! 
To know that Thou art hid no more, 
To sun my spirit’s dear-bought whiteness 
Beneath thy rays, and upward soar. 
In all that is, a law unchanging 
Of Truth and Love may I behold, 
And own, ’mid thought’s unbounded ranging, 
The timeless One proclaim’d of old! 


Hymn X. 


1. ; 
Time more than earthly o’er this hour prevails, 
While thus I stand beside the newly-dead ; 
My heart is raised in awe, in terror quails 
Before these relics, whence the life is fled. 


2. 
That face, so well-beloved, is senseless row, 
And lies a shrunken mask of common clay ; 
No more shall thought inspire the pulseless brow, 
Or laughter round the mouth keep holiday. 
3. 
In vain affection yearns to own as man 
This clod turn’d over by the plough of death s 
The sharpen’d nose, the frozen eyes we scan, 
And wondering think the heap had human breath. 
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4. 
An hour ago its lightest looks or throbs, 
Impell’d in me the bosom’s ample tide ; 
Its farewell words awaken’d sighs and sobs, 
To me more vivid seem'd than all beside. 


5. 
Now not a worm is crawling o’er the earth, 
But shows than this an impulse more divine ; 
And wandering lost in stunn’d reflection’s dearth, 
I only feel what total loss is mine. 


6. 
Cold hand, I touch thee! Perish’d friend! I know 
What years of mutual joy are gone with thee ; 
And yet from these benumb’d remains there flow 
Calm thoughts that first with chasten’d hopes agree, 


7. 
How strange is death to life! and yet how sure 
The law which dooms each living thing to die! 
Whate’er is outward cannot long endure, 
And all that lasts eludes the subtlest eye. 


8. 
Because the eye is only made to spell 
The grosser garb and failing husk of things ; 
The vital strengths and streams that inlier dwell, 
Our faith divines amid their secret springs. 


9. 
The stars will sink as fade the lamps of earth, 
The earth be lost as vapour seen no more, 
And all around that seems of oldest birth, 
Abides one destined day—and all is o’er. 


10. 
Himalah’s piles, like heaps of autumn leaves, 
Will one day spread along the winds of space, 
And each strong stamp of man the world receives 
Will flit like steps in sand without a trace. 


11. 
Yet something still will somewhere needs abide 
Of all whose being e’er has fill’d our thought ; 
In different shapes to other worlds may glide, 
But still must live as more than empty naught. 


The trees decay’d, their parent soil will feed, 

Whence trees may grow more fair than grew the first ; 
To worlds destroy’d, so worlds may still succeed, 

And still the earliest may have been the worst. 


13. 
Thus, never desperate, muse believing men ; 
But what, O Power Divine! shall men become ? 
This pale memorial meets my gaze again, 
And grief a moment bids my hopes be dumb. 


14, 
Not thus, O God! desert us! Rather I 
Should sink at once to unremembering clay, 
And close my sight on thy translucent sky, 
Than yield my soul to death a helpless prey ; 
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r 15. 
Oh! rather bear beyond the date of stars 
All torments heap’d that nerve and soul can feel, 
Than but one hour believe destruction mars 
Without a hope the life our breasts reveal. 


16. 
Bold is the life and deep and vast in man, 
A flood of being pour’d uncheck’d from Thee ; 
To Thee return’d by thine eternal plan, 
When tried and train’d thy will unveil’d to see. 


17. 
The spirit leaves the body’s wondrous frame, 
That frame itself a world of strength and skill ; 
The nobler inmate new abodes will claim, 
In every change to Thee aspiring still. 


18. 
Although from darkness born, to darkness fled, 
We know that light beyond surrounds the whole ; 
The man survives, though the weird-corpse be dead, 
And He who dooms the flesh, redeems the soul. 


Hymn XI. 


] . . 
Each trembling spray and little flower 
Repeats a tale of God, 
Who feeds their life with ev’ry shower 
That wets the steaming sod. 


2. 
He gave the force unseen and strange 
That works in every pore, _[range, 
Through hours, and days, and seasons’ 
Unfolding wiser lore. 


3. 
A course of endless change in all 
By changeless rules decreed, 
That weave about this teeming vale 
New life from every seed. 


4. 
Thou, seen around, above the whole, 
Sustaining every part, 
By each to man’s believing soul 
Displayest what thou art. 


5. 
Unmeasured might, unmingled good, 
In countless beings shown; 
That fills each leaf in all the wood, 
In every budis known. — 


6. 
Beneath thy sun their fruits mature, 
And so a world sustain ; 
Yet still the procreant seeds endure, 
And all shall flower again. 


7. 
O God! thy forests old attest, 
How fix’d thy wisdom’s plan ; 
The sudden grass may teach us best 
How much thy moments can. 


8. . 
But while unfathomable will 
Thus rules creation’s host ; 
O living Truth! instruct me still 
That man reveals thee most. 


9. 
Hegrowslike herbs, like leaves decays, 
And turns again to dust ; 
But even his flesh proclaims thy praise, 
And bids his reason trust. 


10. 
Like some fair plant the body grows, 
But oh ! how subtlier knit 
The web and frame, that largely shows 
Thy life pervading it! 

Il. 
A moving frame, an engine strong, 
For thought and choice to guide ; 
When these to it no more belong 
In darkness laid aside, 


12. 
Give Thou the life which we require, 
That rooted fast in Thee, 
From Thee to Thee we may aspire, 
And earth thy garden be. 
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SONG OF A RETURNED EXILE. | 


BY B. SIMMONS. 






As 
Sweet Corrin!* how softly the evening light goes, 
Fading far o’er thy summit from ruby to rose, 
As if loth to deprive the deep woodlands below a 
Of the love and the glory they drink in its glow : bs 
Oh, home-looking Hill! how beloved dost thou rise 

Once more to my sight through the shadowy skies ; 

Shielding still, in thy sheltering grandeur unfurl’d, 

The landscape to me that so long was the world. 

Fair evening—blest evening ! one moment delay 

Till the tears of the pilgrim are dried in thy ray 

Till he feels that through years of long absence not one 

Of his friends—the lone rock and grey ruin—is gone. 


Not one :—as I wind the sheer fastnesses through, 
The valley of boyhood is bright in my view! 

Once again my glad spirit its fetterless flight 
May wing through a sphere of unclouded delight, 
O’er one maze of broad orchard, green meadow, and slope— 
From whose tints I once pictured the pinions of hope ; 

Still the hamlet gleams white—still the church yews are weeping, 
Where the sleep of the peaceful my fathers are sleeping ; 

The vane tells, as usual, its fib from the mill, 

But the wheel tumbles loudly and merrily still, 
And the tower of the Roches stands lonely as ever, 
~With its grim shadow rusting the gold of the river. 
































3. 
My own pleasant River, bloom-skirted, behold, 
Now sleeping in shade, now refulgently roll’d, 
Where long through the landscape it tranquilly flows, 
Searcely breaking, Glen-coorah, thy glorious repose ! 
By the Park's lovely pathways it lingers and shines, 
Where the cushat’s low call, and the murmur of pines, 
And the lips of the lily seem wooing its stay 
*Mid their odorous dells ;—but ’tis off and away, 
Rushing out through the clustering oaks, in whose shade, 
Like a bird in the branches, an arbour I made, 
Where the blue eye of Eve often closed o’er the book, 
While I read of stout Sinbad, or voyaged with Cook. 





4. 
Wild haunt of the Harper !+ I stand by thy spring, 
Whose waters of silver still sparkle and fling 
Their wealth at my feet,—and I catch the deep glow, 
As in long-vanish’d hours, of the lilacs that blow 


- erect: 





* The picturesque mountain of Corrin, (properly Cairn-thierna, ¢. e. the Thane or Lord’s 
cairn,) is the termination of a long range of hills which encloses the valley of the Black- 
water and Funcheon, (the Avonduff and Fanshin of Spenser,) in the county of Cork, and 
forms a striking feature of scenery, remarkable for pastoral beauty and romance. 

¢ One of the most beautiful bends of the Funcheon is taken through the demesne of 
Moorepark, near Kilworth, close to a natural grotto or cavern, called from time immemorial 
the cave of Thiag-na-fibah—(Tim or Teague the Bard.) 


By the! ze-porch—and the same crescent moon 
at then plough’d, like a pinnace, the purple of June, 
Is white on Glen-duff, and all blooms as unchanged 
As if years had not pass’d since thy greenwood I ranged— 
As if ons were not fled, who imparted a soul 
Of divinest enchantment and grace to the whole, 
Whose being was bright as that fair moon above, 
And all deep and all pure as thy waters her love. 


5. 
Thou long-vanish’d Angel! whose faithfulness threw 
O’er my gloomy existence one glorified hue ! 
Dost thou still, as of yore, when the evening grows dim, 
And the blackbird by Douglass is hushing its hymn, 
Remember the bower by the Funcheon’s blue side 
Where the whispers were soft as the kiss of the tide ? 
Dost thou still think, with pity and peace on thy brow, 
Of him who, toil-harass’d and time-shaken now, 
While the last light of day, like his hopes, has departed, 
On the turf thou hast hallow’d sinks down weary-hearted, 
And calls on thy name, and the night-breeze that sighs 
Through the boughs that once blest thee is all that replies ? 


6. 
But thy summit, far Corrin, is fading in grey; 
And the moonlight grows mellow on lonely Cloughlea ; 
And the laugh of the young, as they loiter about, 
Through the elm-shaded alleys rings joyously out: 
Happy souls! they have yet the dark chalice to taste, 
And like others to wander life’s desolate waste— 
To hold wassail with sin, or keep vigil with woe ; 
But the same fount of yearning wherever they go, 
Welling up in their heart-depths to turn at the last 
(As the stag when the barb in his bosom is fast) 
To their lair in the hills on their childhood that rose, 
And find the sole blessing I seek for—nzroser ! * 





* “ Some of the epitaphs at Ferrara pleased me more than the more splendid monuments 
at Bologna. For instance, ‘ Martini Luighi implora pacc.’? Can any thing be more 
full of pathos? Those few words say all that can be said or sought; the dead had had 
enough of lifé—all they wanted was rest, and this they émploré.”—Lorp Brrox. 








Wellington. 


WELLINGTON. 


AncrenT heroes, chiefs victorious, 
Long have these been hail’d sublime: 

Say, hath Britain none as glorious 
For the tongues of future time ? 


Sullen years, and silence jealous, 
Darken many a famous brow ; 

Farthest ages shall be zealous 
Honouring him we honour now. 


And while human hearts shail cherish 
This our land’s ennobled soil, 

His renown shall never perish 
Who redeem'd it best from spoil. 


Language, Freedom, old Uprightness, 
All our fathers were, and won, 

All has gain'd its crowning brightness 
In the praise of Wellington. 


Who ’mid battles’ booming thunder 
E’er with calmer might arose, 

Smiting down in helpless wonder 
Hosts that scorn’d all meaner foes ? 


When the gather’d East defied him ; 
Swarthy kings at far Assaye, 
Fewer those who fought beside him 
Than the dead that round them 
lay. 


But how wan that Indian story 
Fades before the loftier tale, 

When all Europe; pale and gory, 
All but England, seem’'d to quail. 


Tagus, Douro, leaping shouted 
Tow’rd Busaco’s crest of rock, 

When they saw their plunderers routed 
In the Briton’s battle-shock. 


Haught Iberia’s stately regions, 

Seats of laurell’d Rome’s command, 
Ye have seen Napoleon's legions 

Fly before the island band. 


‘But ’twas not alone the spirit, 
Known so wide on shore and sea, 

Not the blood which we inherit, 
Could alone the nations free. 


* Twas the bright unwavering Reason, 
One great soul's reflection sage, 
That undid the despot’s treason, 
And befool'd his wildest rage. 


Thus with blood was Ebro darken’d, 
Storm’d Pyrene’s cliffs of snow, 
Till their Paris, while it harken’d, 
Felt each coming step a blow. 
[den'd, 
Graves would tell, with triumph glads 
If no living voice were true, " 
How the lord of nations, madden’d, 
Found his doom at Waterloo. 


Still amid the whirl of terror, [sun, 
Smooth and strong as moves the 

Clear from passion, sure from error, 
Sway’d the soul of Wellington. 


Him no huge adventurous raving, 
Him no storm of pride or wrath, 

Him no sordid hunger’s craving, 
Turn’d aside from duty’s path. 


Him ’mid warfare’s dread commotion, 
Might the weak for safety trust ; 

Him his patriot life’s devotion 
Teaches all to name—the Just. 


He with simple mild sedateness 
All an empire’s honours bears, 

Yet they leave his own pure greatness 
More than all the robes it wears. 


Round the mountain pine of ages 
Summer flowers may creep and 
twine, 
Till the strife that winter wages 
Cuts them down, but not the pine. 


Friend of Peace, of Truth, and Order, 
Seeking right with steadfast mind, 
O’er his will a sleepless warder, 
Thus he firmly rules mankind. 


True to all, to all benignant, 
Bold against the rage of all, 


_ Well can he with voice indignant, 


Public fraud and crime appal. 


As a mole by seas assaulted, 
Breasts at once and calms the waves, 
So ’mid those from right revolted, 
He subdues the souls he braves. 


Britain, fair and stainless mother 
Of the Bold, the Just, the Wise, 

Seldom hast thou known another, 
Brighten thus thy fostering skies! 


While so much is praised untruly, . 
Scarce his fame can struggle forth ; 
Years to come shall reverence duly 
All the Man’s unboastful worth. 


ARCHZAUS, 
























minor mistakes. 







the true sense of the original. 






the second. ] 





Ox! set me down beside the brook 
Which travels slow with tranquil steps ; 
Beneath the foliage lay my head. 

Be thou, O Sun! to me benign. 







Lay softly on the grass my side, 

On bank of flowers and gentle winds ; 
Andlave my foot in the peaceful bourn, 
As, still, it curves along the plain. 






Now fair primroses of beauteous hue 

Surround my verdant height, be- 
dew’d 

With little daisies, and my hand 

Rests on a green of fragrant violets. 






Around my valley’s lofty banks 

Are beans boughs with blossoms 
cla 

While the warblers of the bushes 
chant, 

On aged rocks, their songs of love. 


There bursts from thickly-ivied 
rocks, 

With murmurs sweet, a fountain 
fresh, 

While Echo, that returns each sound, 

Replies to the flood of noisy waves. 













I hear on the wing of the gale 
The gentle lowing of the folds ; 
Soon will the flocks reply when they 






hear 
Their young, and hither run, 





9 of an aged Bard. 


THE SONG OF AN AGED BARD. 
FROM THE GAELIC, 


BY ——— M‘°GREGOR. 





© [Travition does not inform us who was the author of the following poem 
nor is it known in what age it was composed. 
ferred, however, from internal evidence, that it is of great antiquity. 
the only Gaelic lyric extant which professes to have been composed previ- 

ous to the fifteenth century; for the reputed works of Ossian and other 

contemporary bards, and the imperfect poem entitled Mordu, all belong 

to the class of heroic poetry. Two translations have already appeared, one , 
in measured prose, by John Clark, author of Zhe Caledonian Bards, the 

other in rhyme, by Mrs Grant of Laggan. 
correct copies; and this, with the translators’ ignorance of old Gaelic, led 
them to misunderstand the whole tenor of the poem, besides committing many 
Clark further imitated Macpherson’s Ossian, though the 
style of that celebrated work is very different from that of our Bard. The 
following version is literal—almost verbal—except in a few instances where 
the Gaelic idiom is so different, that a very close rendering would not convey 
The Gaelic consists throughout of quatrains 
in iambic dimeters, the third line rhyming with the first, and the fourth with 


It is obviously to be in- 
It is 


Both these were made from in- 






Every mount and hill reply 

To the frisky heifers’ lowing shrill. 
Now I hear a thousand sounds 
Rebounding around, on every side. 


Around me are gamboling calves, 
Beside the stream and on the plain ; 
The little kid, of sporting tired, 
Beside me fearless lies to sleep. 


Oh, now I hear a hunter’s steps, 

With hissing darts, and nimble dogs! 

Then does youth beam upon my cheek 

When rises the clamour of a deer- 
chase. 


The marrow in my bones revives, 

When I hear the sounds of horns, and 
hounds, and bows. 

When they cry, “ The hart has fall- 
en !”’ my soles 

Spring lively up the steeps of hills! 


Now do I see, methinks, the hound 

That used to follow me at morn and 
eve, 

And the mountains I delighted to 
frequent, 

And the rocks that echo’d to my horn. 


I see the grot that hospitably and oft 

Received our steps from the gloom of 
night, 

Our gladness waked before its fire ; 

Inthesolace ofhowlsthere wasgreatjoy. 




























From venison rose the smoke of our 
repast ; [was the wave. 
Our drink from Treig ;* our music 
Though spirits shriek’ d, and moun- 
tains roar’d, {our repose, 
Stretch’d in the grot how sweet was 


I see Benard, of fairest hue, 
The chief of a thousand mountains ; 
Among its locks dream the harts ; 
Its head is the bed of clouds. 


I see above thy vale, Scureilt, 

Where first is heard the cuckoo’s 
sweet ; 

And blue Melall of thousand firs, 

Of many herbs, and roes, and elks, 


The wild-ducks swift and merry swim 

Yon lake of water-lilies smooth, 

That show their green leaves on its 
face, 

Its sides adorn’d with mountain ash. 


The beauteous snowy-breasted swan 
Swims graceful on the rising wave. 
When she wings her flight aloft, 
Among the clouds, she never tires. 


Oft she flies across the main 

To the cold haunt of many seals, 
Where rises not to a mast a sail, 
Nor oakeh prow divides a wave. 


Approach the place of niy repose, 

Thou who singest thy beloved’s 
dirge: 

Lone swan, from the sea-bound land, 

Let me hear thy music in thy flight. 


What is the land whence blows the 
wind 

Which hither bears the plaintive words 

Of the youth who roved afar, 

And helpless left my hoary locks ? 


‘The Bong of an 















Dost thod 
nymph ~ : 
Of softest grace and wl and? 
Endless joy to the tender cheek’d, ~ 
wee: “yy never leave the na 
ed! 











Do thou arise with thy mournful lays 
To tell me all the tales of woe. 
Echo will listen to the music, 

And send aloft the soothing strains, 


Spread thy sails upon the deep, 

And hither speed with all thy 
might ; 

With pleasure shall my ear receive 

The broken-hearted’s songs of love, 


Tell him, for my eyes have fail’d, 

Tell where the feeble reed abides, 

With mournful voice, beside the speck- 
led fish, 

Reclining on his useless shield. 


Now lift me, ye whose arms are strong, 
And lay me under fragrant boughs, 
That when the sun has risen high, 
Their virent leaves may shade afford. 


Then come thou, O sweet memo ry! 
That movestquick’midst distant years; 
Display the actions of my youth, 
Recall to mind my times of joy. 


O see, my soul! the damsel fair, 

Beneath the oak, the king of trees ; 

Her showy hand among her golden 
locks, 

Her soft eye on the youth of her love. 


He singing at her side ; she mute, 

With panting heart that in his music 
joys— 

To which stop to listen the deer— 

Love wafted alternate from their eyes, 





+ Gaelic, lon. 


* There are a small lake and stream in Lochaber which still bear this name. 
This word is generally understood to mean an elk. 





It is now quite 


obsolete, and is found nowhere but in old poems. 


t The bard here addresses his son. 


The next three or four stanzas are obscure. 
Mr Clark translated from a different version, 


As the traditional account which he 


gives of this part may render it more intelligible, it is here subjoined. 
‘* The bard, who was himself a chief, had an only son, who fell deeply in loye with 


Lavinia, (Lavin ?) the beautiful daughter of Thalbar. 


Lavinia was drowned as she 


was bathing in the lake of Triga, ( 7’reig ?) Morlav, the bard’s son, becoming despe- 
rate, sailed for the Orkney Isles, hoping to fall in the wars of that prince, who was ther 
at variance with the King of Norway. His valour and good conduct, however, gained him 
great fame ; and after the Norwegians were defeated and expelled the Isles, the Prince, 
in consideration of his services and personal merit, offered Morlav his daughter in mar- 
riage, which he refused, and retired to a cave in a lonely isle, where his father heard 


that he still continued to mourn his lost Lavinia.” 
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bit, white, 


a 

And he with ardour oft salutes 

2 poming cheeks like roses 
re . 


ay happiness attend that age 

hose joys return in dreams alone ; 

d blest, my dear one, be thy soul, 
' O gentle dame of tresses fair ! 


Hast thou forsaken me, charming 
vision ? 

Return, a little while return. 

Alas! thou hearest not unhappy me! 

Beloved mountains, now farewell ! 


Farewell, ye sprightly sons of youth, 

Ye beauteous maids, farewell! 

I see you not; yours is the gladness 

Of summer; eternal winter now is 
mine. 


175 
Oh! bear me near the sounding fall, 
That pours with murmurs from the 
rock ; 
Beside me lay my harp and shell, 
And the shield which shelter’d my 
sires in war. 


Come thou mildly over the deep, 

O friendly gale! that movest slow ; 
And bear my shade upon thy wings, 
With speed unto the Nobles’ Isle.* 


Where are the heroes that lived of 
old 

Who, sleepless, listen to their song's? 

Open your hall, Ossian and Dalo; 

By night the bard is no more! 


But oh! before my shade depart 

To the final abode of bards on high, 

Give me once more my harp and 
shell, 

Then, loved harp and shell, adieu! 





SONG SUNG AT THE SYMPOSIUM IN THE SALOON, 3D OF JANUARY 1840. 


1, 


ATTEND to my song, ye contributors all, 

Now met to be merry in Ebony Hall: 

Since justice has fully been done to the feast, 
And the fury of hunger a moment has ceased, 
Your hearts, I am sure, will allow it is fit 

To drink, with due honours, a bumper to Kit! 


2 


A bumper to him, whose illustrious name 

For ever must float on the full tide of fame ; 
While our little bark in attendance may sail, 
Parsuing the triumph, and sharing the gale : 
The fame will be ours on our tombs to have writ, 
Here lies, who contributed something to Kit ! 


3. 
But while he is our head, and we're each but a limb, 
He could do without us, though not we without him ; 
For were all his auxiliaries laid on the shelf, 
He could knock off in no time a Number himself ; 
Let but steam and stenography help him a bit, 
What tomes and what treasures might issue from Kit! 


It is true he is old; but ’tis easily seen, 
Though his age may be gouty, it also is green; 
He is garrulous, too, his detractors repeat ; 

But where was garrulity elsewhere so sweet ? 
Oh! never did old age and eloquence sit 

Half so comely on Nestor as now upon Kit! 





* Gaelic—Filad-innis. The heaven of the old Scots. None of the Highland bards 
who lived subsequent to the universal prevalence of Christianity talk in this strain ; and 
therefore it is to be inferred that the author of this poem flourished previous to that 


period, 





5. 4 
And though thus resembling the Pyliat 
He has Ajax’s force and Achilles’s fire, ee 
The softness that dwelt in Audromache’s breast, 
With the Ithacan’s slyness to season the rest. 
No wonder in Homer he made such a hit, 
When Iliads and Odesseys centre in Kit! 


—— 
. saat 


6. 
The Crutch !—what a weapon in Christopher’s hand! 
The wind of its waving what force can withstand! 
Its wondrous achievements will ne’er be forgot 
In quelling the Cockney and stunning the Stot : 
It will crack you a crown as your nail would a nit— 
Woe, woe, to the wretch that encounters with Kit! 


7. 
Yet think not his heart without pity or ruth, 
Or the Crutch ever raised save for virtue and truth ; 
His motto is noble, proclaim it aloud— 
To spare the submissive and punish the proud : 
When his eye with benignity’s beam is uplit, 
What magic can equal the kindness of Kit! 

8. 
Ere Christopher came a new era to bring, 
The prose of the press was a pitiful thing: 
There was hardness of heart, or else thickness of skull, 
The witty were wicked, the worthy were dull: 
The bright reconcilement of wisdom and wit— 
To whom do we owe it ?—entirely to Kit! 

9. 
When riot and wrong seem’d to rule in our isle, 
And the boldest and best held their breath for a while, 
Still true to his country and true to his creed, 
Was Christopher found in the hour of our need : 
When the ship on the breakers seem’d ready to split, 
The first boat to save her was mann’d by old Kit! 


10. 
The times are much mended, but some things remain 
That. may call for the hand of the hero again: 
For what with the Chartists, and what with the Church, 
The law is of late rather left in the lurch. 
Then his patriot rage may he never remit, 
Till he floors every foeman of order and Kit! 


ll. 
Now may Christopher live, till in number we see 
His years and his articles almost agree ; 
And may Maga’s adherents, the high and the low, 
Enjoy the best blessings her bounties bestow : 
Even down to the devi/s, that never will quit, 
But keep constantly howling for copy from Kit! 


12. 
And here let our QuEEN put a close to my song— 
May her life and her love both be happy and long ! 
A health to the youth whom her choice makes our own, 
May her heart prove a dow’ry more rich than her throne ; 
And may all bad advisers be soon forced to flit, 
And replaced by true subjects and sages like Kit! 





MARTINEAU—DEERBROOK. 


. RTINEAU’s name is very 
yidely known—more widely, we think, 

in her works. Almost all those who 

ve formed a judgment for them- 
lves allow that she is a woman of 
mius, and we believe that her most 
bitter enemies have never raised a 
"whisper against her personal charac- 


"ter; yet among the better classes of 


society, and especially among women, 
her writings are looked upon with 
peculiar suspicion and dislike. Some 
part of her unpopularity she has no 
reason to regret; for she has incurred 
it knowingly, and must have been 
prepared for the malice and slander 
of the idolaters of almsgiving, or the 
pious promoters of pauper marriages : 
much of it has arisen from the sys- 
tematic attacks which some of our 
contemporaries have long been in the 
habit of making upon her weak points, 
or even upon the pretended incon. 
gruity of her views with the assumed 
proprieties of her sex : but besides all 
this, there is a large residue of honest 
disapprobation to be accounted for, 
and we think that she has in most of 
her former works naturally provoked 
it, and in some justly incurred it. 

In her first publication, Tales illus- 
trative of Political Economy, Miss 
Martineau displayed a rare power of 
delineating character, and of present- 
ing a succession of vivid and interest- 
ing pictures of the everyday occupa- 
tions of life. Her skill in reducing 
to the concrete, the scientific proposi- 
tions of Smith, Malthus, and Mac- 
culloch, showed that her ingenuity was 
as remarkable as her imagination; 
but there is a fundamental error in 
the attempt to combine creative art 
with instruction. We hope that most 
of her readers entered too heartily into 
the interest of her tales to tolerate the 
list of practical inferences, 6 svéos 
dnav’s which she thought proper to 
append to each. Didactic poetry is 
no poetry except where it forgets to 
teach. The Georgics, of which the 
true subject is the praise of a country 
life, would form a perfect poem if it 
were possible to remove from them the 
agricultural precepts with which they 
areencumbered. The laws of supply 
and demand are peculiarly capable of 
being expressed in general formule, 
and proportionally liable to confusion 
when they are entangled with indivi- 
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dual cases. What should we say of 
Tales illustrative of the Rule of Three? 
They are not, indeed, mere fictions of 
the moment. Who does not remem- 
ber the long and interesting statements 
of conditions which enlivened the arith- 
metic books of our childhood? the 
imaginary walls that were built by so 
many men in so many days, that other 
problematical walls, by help of more 
men, might be built in fewer days? 
above all, the ever-recurring horse 
dealer, who, at the rate of a farthing 
for the first nail in his horse’s shoe, 
and a halfpenny for the second, real- 
ized we know not how many thou- 
sands, the established hero of geo- 
metrical progression? It is not, how 
ever, for the sake of science that we 
deprecate the attempt to popularize it 
by representing it in practical opera- 
tion. A tale of Miss Martineau’s is 
worth more than many argumentative 
essays, and we regret that they should 
involve an error in their original con- 
ception. The scientific instruction 
which is conveyed by them is, after all, 
contained principally in the conversa- 
tions, which the characters are more 
or less awkwardly made to hold with 
each other, on poor-laws, corn-duties, 
and currency restrictions—matters ut- 
terly inappropriate to fiction, as they 
are independent of individual feeling 
and character. Inagood fiction every 
part ought to be objectiveto the writer, 
and subjective to the dramatis persone; 
the introduction of the absolutely ob. 
jective places the hero in the same cate- 
gory with the author—that is, it makes 
him external to the plot. This rule 
is incontrovertible ; but the converse 
of it is very often adopted in the prac- 
tice of novelists. Sir Lytton Bulwer, 
for instance, constantly dwells upon 
reflections or feelings which are sub- 
jective to himself, and therefore ex- 
ternal to his fictitious characters. Sir 
Walter Scott and Miss Austin seldom 
or never violate the rule. The most 
glaring examples of the absurdity of 
doctrinal fiction may be found in the 
theological volume of Tremaine, and 
in Sterne’s publication of his sermons 
under the character of his own Yorick. 

If, however, Miss Martineau had 
confined herself to the illustration of 
admitted or demonstrable propositions, 
none could have been offended, though 
some might have been tired; but, uns 

M 





luckily, the questions on which she 
writes are in many cases still unde- 
cided ; and it cannot be agreeable to 
a disputant who has enough to do in 
maintaining his ground against argu- 
ment, to find his opinions dramatically 
personified in characters who are re- 
presented as combining every kind of 
meanness and folly with the primary 
crime of heretical illiberality. We 
think Miss Martineau in most of her 
politico-eeonomical views clearly right, 
in a few utterly wrong; but we can 
conceive ourselves to have differed 
from her far more frequently, and are 
by no means flattered by the moral 
and intellectual character of the ficti- 
tious representatives whom she would 
in that case have assigned to us. 
After all, the faults of the Tales are 
trifling in comparison with their great 
and varied excellencies ; and we be- 
lieve that the authoress would in a 
short time have outlived the partial 
dislike which they occasioned against 
her literary character. Her next 
work of importance had far graver 
faults and peculiarities, which made it 
more obnoxious to the higher classes 
of English society. She went to 
America with an evident determination 


to find good results, and to attribute 
them to the institutions, which, by an 
a priori process, she had already de- 


termined to be good. Now this was 
in itself no more than the spirit of 
partisanship in which Mrs Trollope 
idolized the paternal government of 
Austria, or the honest enthusiasm with 
which Lord Londonderry admired the 
parades and jewels of the Czar. We 
might regret that Miss Martineau 
should so far diminish the weight of 
her authority ; but we could not deny 
that her opinions, however hastily 
adopted, were in themselves natural 
and plausible. But, unfortunately,there 
runs through all her eulogies of Ame- 
rica, a meaning bitterness which shows 
that she delights in preferring it to 
England. We will not enter on the 
vast question of the relative superiority 
of the two countries: let her retain 
her opinion ; it is not ours; and we 
might perhaps claim some toleration 
for doubts as to the prospects of Ame- 
Yica, which were felt by Niebuhr, 
which are admitted by De Tocqueville, 
which are almost universal among 
educated Englishmen, and which seem 
on her own showing to spread in Ame- 
riea itself, wherever knowledge and 
refinement extend. We aresorry that 


meanest of nations, it would he | 
duty to abide by her, to borrow 4 
tutions, if necessary, from America 
from Japan, but not to speak of. 
with contempt or with alienatigi 
Sragrny trues, ravtny xoouss Natid 
ality is too saered a thing for sophist 
or speculation. 
us than any theory of despotism o 
pantisocracy, and we have no right to 
make our patriotism dependent on the 
improbable casualty that our govern- 
ment should embody ideal perfection. 
When Miss Martineau gives a zest to 
her six volumes by sneers directed 
against her country, and even hunts out 
stray instances of steam-boat rudeness, 
for the purpose of showing that the 
perpetrators were Englishmen, we 
think that her opponents are excusable 
for some warmth of criticism, and her 
admirers for disapproval and regret. 
But of all her work on America, the 
most objectionable part was the in- 
eonsiderate chapter on religion. She 
advocates no particular sect or class 
of opinions, but an unbounded indif- 
ferentism to all—a many-coloured 
heresy for the sake of heresy. In 
former times heresy was like treason,— 
“when it prospered, no one called 
it” heresy ; but Miss Martineau has 
discovered that its spread in all direc- 
tions is a proof of the advance of 
truth. We are satisfied that she is 
historically wrong: schism has often 
proceeded from religious earnestness, 
but multifarious refinements of be- 
lief never—the sophists of Socrates’ 
time were essentially heretics, but 
they cared too little about the truths 
they undermined to become separa- 
tists—the Lutherans, Calvinists, and 
Socinians of the 16th century were in- 
deed heretics to each other, and to the 
church which they left ; but their pri- 
mary object was never to establish 
speculative propositions, but to form 
for themselves a saving rule of faith. 
The meaning of this loose phraseology 
must be collected from the general 
views of religion which accompany it. 
The clergy of all denominations are 
attacked—hopes of a new reformation 
are expressed, and every kind of fixed 
institution is considered as pernicious, 
which impedes the separation of the 
pure spiritual essence of Christianity 
from its outward forms and symbols. 





England is more te 


1840.) 
Now, M ise 


us believer, 

7, she is” ver in the plain 
ad ordinary sense of the term, and if 
© were not, we should have neither 
t nor inclination to eriticise her 
pinions. There is certainly a danger 
a adhering too exclusively to the facts 
onnected with religion, and neglect- 
ing the idea which they embody; and 
if her endeavours had been simply di- 


rected to the object of exalting and 


bringing out the purely spiritual ele- 
ment of Christianity, we should admit 
that her labours were directed to a 
worthy end: but when she adopts as 
her means of attaining it a popular 
and declamatory tone—when she 
quotes with applause still shallower 
appeals to the people—when she even 
rejoices in the prospect of free discus- 
sion, which is to take place in a hall 
to be built for the purpose at Boston, 
among persons of all denominations 
or of none, we cannot but: deeply re- 
gret that her own earnest convictions 
should be allowed to serve as a sup- 
port to the frivolity, vanity, and vice 
of vulgar unbelief. Grapes shall 
grow on thorns, and figs on thistles, 
before. spiritual religion or wisdom 
arises from the passionate emptiness 
of a popular debate. Let us first try 
the experiment of referring a chancery 
suit, or a disputed surgieal question, 
to the wisdom of a public meeting. 
The real object at which we be- 
lieve she is aiming, is not new, or pe- 
culiar to America. From the decline 
of the French school of infidelity to 
the present day, the great philosophers 
and crities of Germany have been 
employed in bringing out the true re- 
lations between historical fact and 
essential truth ; one class by analysis 
of the abstract notions, the other by 
laborious investigation of authorities 
and rules of evidence. But they all 
agree in the opinion, that the un- 
learned cannot rightly apprehend the 
results at which they arrive ; and, like 
chemists dealing with poisons, the 
have covered their dogmas, either with 
the obscurity of a learned language, 
or the stronger safeguard of a ratio- 
cinative and abstruse style. However 
much we may regret or differ from 
some of their doctrines, we hold that 
Sehleiermacher, Paulus, and Strauss, 
have pursued a fitting object of enquiry 
in a worthy manner, appealing only 
to the learned, and withholding from 
the world the opportunity of prejudi- 
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cating the question. But we can give 
no such praise to Miss Martineau’s 
American luminaries. 

We fear that the genius of Mr Car- 
lyle must be responsible for having fa- 
miliarized the minds of the American 
public with a phraseology, belonging 
to systems which the more flippant and 
shallow amongst them were certain to 
misunderstand and misuse. The Cory 
pheus of this set must, we should 
suppose, be one Mr Orlando E. 
Brownson, a preacher of the tenets 
which Miss Martineau approves, in lan- 
guage which she-has thought it worth 
her while to report_and eulogize. A 
more empty specimen of inflated rhe- 
toric, more servile docility to the au- 
thors of the few thoughts he expresses, 
with more elaborate ostentation of ori- 
ginality in discovering them, we 
should seek in vain elsewhere. Truth 
itself would come injured from such a 
tongue. It is not by clouds of words 
that earnest belief is expressed and 
propagated. Simplicity, directness, 
and point may be attached to false- 
hood, but they must accompany truth. 

We hope that Miss Martineau’s 
better taste has only been tempted in- 
to the admiration of this and similar 
declaimers, by their casual agreement 
in an error which we think pervades 
her views of politics, as well as of re- 
ligion. She takes the world for a 
tabula rasa, or perhaps for a tabula ra. 
denda till the blots which disfigure it 
are removed. History is the standing 
protest against her views, and history 
she never regards. It would be easy 
to form smooth and regular prospects 
for the future, if the past were not so 
rugged and complicated. We do not, 
indeed, look on the course of the world 
as a series of recurring parallels, and 
we deny that it contains fewer warn- 
ings than examples. Still we are 
bound either to regard experience, or 
to explain it away ; and if we find that 
democracy has not produced liberty 
without the accompaniment of a strong 
oa as or that the spirit of re- 
igion has declined when facts and 
symbols have been disregarded, we 
must reconcile the phenomena with 
our visions of improvement before we 
can fitly proceed to realize them. If 
Miss Martineau would impose on her- 
self the golden rule of Coleridge, to 
understand her adversary’s ignorance 
or to presume herself ignorant of his 
understanding, she might sometimes 
have the positiveness of her own con- 
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victions shaken, by finding men op- 
posed to revolution, who neither love 
nor admire aristocracy, whose ambi- 
tion might be gratified by change, 
and whose sympathies are all in favour 
of the people whose restlessness they 
counteract: she might then think 
them wrong, but she would respect 
their opinions—at present she has no 
respect for opposite views. We 
might forgive her intolerance, for it 
is a lady-like failing, and it involves 
no uncharitable feeling to the indivi- 
dual—for her spirit is always that of 
a kind and generouggwoman ; but she 
will accept of no allowance on account 
of sex. She claims equality in all 
things—not contented that to the 
complete human being the left side 
should be as vital and essential as the 
right, she would have it ambidexter ; 
and she must take the consequent re- 
sponsibility. It is not enough to ad- 
mit that an adversary is right at 
heart; he may claim, till he is an- 
swered, to be considered as possibly 
right also in his opinions. While we 
make this demand, we retain a right 
in our own minds to make excuses 
for this fault of intolerance, though 
we may disclaim them in public, as we 
find that they would be unacceptable 
to their object. 

But if we suppress our opinion that 
the defects of one-sidedness and dog- 
matism may peculiarly characterise the 
polemics of a lady, no restraint of 
politeness shall prevent us from re- 
marking on the far more numerous 
beauties which we think equally char- 
acteristic. Miss Martineau’s genius is 
essentially feminine, though its vigour 
and reach are those of a man; femi- 
nine in its earnestness, in its purity, 
and in the hearty homely interest which 
it spreads around the small events of 
daily life. No man ever observed and 
understood children so accurately, and 
few women can contemplate them 
with the same intelligent and playful 
equanimity ; for while to us they are 
generally playthings, in the minds of 
women they have too real and living 
an interest to make their mistakes and 
evil doings matters of calm speculation. 
Hence we see that, in the lower classes, 
mothers seldom speak to their children 
but in a tone of scolding ; and, among 
the more refined, it is very common to 
remonstrate and argue with them as 
with responsible equals; from which 
proceeds the very undeserved prefer- 
ence which children display for the 


friends, who Ga 

to laugh at them. "Where, 
present case, the maseuline a 

of humour is added to the symp 
of woman, we must give up all hor 

of rivalry ; and that not merely 
reference to children, but in the powé 
of observing and describing the de 
cate shades of manners, the little ple 
sures of domestic life, and all the traif 
which individualize and mark the ors7 
dinary characters of society. 
peculiar power no one has, we think, 
yet equalled Miss Austin; but Miss 
Martineau in herlate novel, Deerbrook, 
has nearly approached her, and has 
added to her graphic and happy 
sketches of society, an analysis of the 
affections worthy of Madame De Staél, 
with a picture of female purity and 
goodness far nobler and simpler than 
Corinne. 

The everyday life of the village of 
Deerbrook, with the loves, likings, and 
dislikings of its inhabitants, supply the 
plot, which is well contrived, simple, 
and, with one or two exceptions which 
we shall notice, probable. In the 
first chapter remarkable skill is dis- 
played in making us acquainted with 
the circumstances and general charac- 
ter of the dramatis persone. In the 
drawing-room of the prettiest house 
in the village, ornamented by a garden 
and shrubbery which conceal the tim- 
ber and coal yards stretching down to 
the river side, we find Mrs Grey and 
her eldest daughter Sophia, sitting in 
expectation of their cousins the Misses 
Ibbotson, who had been invited from 
Birmingham to stay at Deerbrook, 
till the affairs of their father, who had 
lately died, should be in some degree 
settled. When they arrive, Sophia 
points out to them the view from their 
window. ‘ That is Mr Rowland’s 
house, papa’s partner you know. Isn’t 
it an ugly house, with that ridiculous 
porch to it? . . . That house op- 
posite is Mrs Enderby’s, Mrs Row- 
land’s mother’s. So near as she lives 
to the Rowlands, it is shocking how 
they neglect her,” &c. Mean time 
Mrs Grey is exulting in the beauty of 
Hester Ibbotson the eldest, and as to 
Margaret, “‘ Mrs Rowland will say 


-she is plain; but in my opinion Mar- 


garet is better-looking than any of the 
Rowlands are ever likely tobe... .” 
“ We have a pretty good neighbour- 
hood,” shetells them, ‘*] think, Sophia, 
the Levitts will’certainly call,”—* O 





In this 


fitt 8 Our rector ; we 
ou Kiiow, Dissenters, and Mrs 
wland is very much scandalized at 
>» -.- 3 but the Levitts’ conduct 
ght teach her better.” Next it ap- 


Site 


ears that Mr Philip Enderby, Mrs 
pwland’s brother, is staying with 


me Rowlands, and Sophia and Mrs 
Grey complain that he is very high. 
“1 don’t think he can help being so 
~ tall,” says Sydney—a fine manly boy of 
thirteen, who is throughout the book 
a good specimen of the way in which 
Miss Martineau understands and ap- 
preciates his “order.” Sophia an- 
swers that “ he buttons up and makes 
the most of it, and stalks in like a Po- 
lish count.” Soon afterwards Mr 
Grey appears, and in a few words 
shows himself a sensible good-natured 
man. Then Mr Hope is announced, 
and the twin little girls, Fanny and 
Mary, beg to be allowed to sit up a 
little longer to see Mr Hope. Mrs 
Grey explains that he is a great fa- 
vourite with every body, and that they 
have the greatest confidence in him as 
a medical man. ‘ He was not hand- 
some, but there was a gaiety of coun- 
tenance and manner in him, under 
which the very lamp seemed to burn 
brighter.” When he departs, Mrs 
Grey asks her husband, * looking at 
him over her spectacles,” if he does 
not think Hester very handsome ; and 
if he does not think that Mr Hope 
thinks so too. ‘ He did not speak on 
the subject, my dear, as he mounted his 
horse.” —*« It would have been strange 
if he had then, before Sydney and the 
servants.” Very strange indeed!” 
But Mrs Grey cannot help specula- 
ting on what Mrs Rowland would think 
of Mr Hope’s marrying into their con- 
nexion so decidedly, and wonders why 
Mr Grey cautions her to be silent on 
the subject, and makes such a serious 
matter of a word or two. ‘ Because 
a good many ideas belong to that word 
or two, my dear.” 

Nevertheless, Mrs Grey was only 
wrong inasmuch as she left two ele- 
ments of the problem out of considera- 
tion,—Margaret and Mr Enderby. 
The acuter reader will have rightly 
conjectured, that the loves of these four 
form the main current of the story; 
and even from our meagre abridge- 
ment he may have derived a sufficient- 
ly accurate notion of the rest of the 
society of Deerbrook, The gossiping 
jealousy of Mrs Grey is repaid by per- 
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severing malignity on the part of Mrs 
Rowland ; and Mr Rowland, a we 
meaning easy man, is unable to cotin- 
teract herenergy. One very interest- 
ing character is added in Maria 
Young, the governess of the Grey and 
Rowland children. Poor and crippled, 
she suppresses an attachment for En- 
derby, which she had cherished in 
more prosperous days, and consoles 
herself by observing and wishing well 
to all, and by deep and religious re- 
signation. In her person, standing 
apart as she does from the direct ac- 
tion of the story, Miss Martineau ap- 
propriately expresses the reflections 
which appear to us more peculiarly 
her own; precepts of duty and rules 
of happiness which are always wise 
and sound, and subtle delineations 
of feeling, which well deserve the 
attention of the experimental philosp- 
pher; for the true service of art to 
science, consists in its presenting facts 
in bolder relief for inspection. The 
systematic psychologist is more fitly 
employed in classifying and explain- 
ing the varieties of character and con- 
duct, than in collecting them by ob- 
servation—a task for which the novel- 
ist ought to be far better qualified. 
All good fiction is an interpretation 
of nature, and it is likely that the art- 
ist will see many isolated truths be~ 
sides those which he embodies in the 
agents of his drama ; therefore he in- 
troduces a passive representative of 
himself, a chorus, or a Miss Young, 
that the fragments of his wisdom may 
not be lost—a supplement of art which 
is allowable as long as the truths thus 
preserved are really separate intui- 
tions ; as soon as they are combined 
into a system, they belong to the pro- 
vince of the objective, and violate 
dramatic propriety. 

The characters ofthe sisters are well 
drawn and strongly contrasted. They 
have both cultivated minds and gener- 
ous dispositions, and they both shrink 
from the gossip and petty quarrels of 
Deerbrook ; but Hester is of a jealous 
and unhappy temper, always craving 
for displays of affection, and persuad- 
ing herself that she doubts it from a 
morbid anxiety to have her certainty 
made doubly sure. She knows her- 
self to be the chief object of her sister’s 
thoughts ; but, partly from a sense of 
her own unworthiness, and still more 
from the impossibility of a praetical 
faith in the harmonious uniformity of 
feeling, which she has never realized 





in herself, she fears every transient 
competition, and feels every interval 
which interrupts exclusive interest as 
an infringement on the claims which 
her own love compels her to make. 
No selfishness causes so much pain as 
that which requires the outward signs 
of affection as well as the reality. 
The desire of sympathy once felt and 
encouraged may be forcibly suppress- 
ed, may sometimes even be satisfied ; 
but it can rarely be kept under com- 
mand, or contented with mere proba- 
bilities. Faith in mankind is reason- 
able ; for we know that the better parts 
of our nature exist in all, and with 
due cultivation may prevail over evil. 
Faith in friends is easier still, so far 
as it extends to their principles, their 
virtues, and their capabilities of dis- 
interested affection ; for it is scarcely 
possible to become closely acquainted 
with any one without thinking better of 
human nature; men’s faults appear 
greatest at a distance, and chiefly con- 
cern their dealings with strangers. 
But a belief that a given individual 
will feel an affection for a definite ob- 
ject, though it may be desirable if it is 
necessary to our happiness, can never 
be a postulate of reason, or a duty ; it 
is not faith but opinion, and must rest 
upon outward facts, unless it can be 
changed into conviction by the con- 
sciously reciprocal magnetism of love, 
or ina smaller degree by the free- 
masonry of friendship. Those are 
happy, who in the completeness of 
their being can dispense with all 
proofs of returned affection, and be 
contented with loving, while they are 
always the most beloved. 

Of such a character is Margaret 
Ibbotson ; devoted to all around her 
without a thought of self, and uncon- 
sciously receiving her reward in the 
affection which she universally in- 
spires. She has all the courage, and 
firmness, and practical wisdom which 
in man or woman accompany single- 
mindedness. 

A quiet mind, a patient mood, 
And not disdaining any ; 
Not gibing, gadding, gaudy, and 
Sweet faculties had many. 
It isnot wonderful that both Hope 
and Enderby fall in love with her, 
before she has been at Deerbrook for 
many weeks. We will borrow Mr 
Hope’s account of her in a letter to a 
brother in India. 

** There are two ladies here from Bir- 

-mingham, so far beyond any ladies that 


to suspect that T 
Athens and Arcadia ‘that 
been accustomed to believe it. » . ¢ | 
The truth is, these girls have brought ii 
new life among us, and there is not one @ 
us, except the children, that is not somil 
years younger for their presence. /] 
Grey deserts his business for them 

a schoolboy, and Mr Rowland watch 
his opportunity to play truant in turf, 
Mrs Enderby gives_ dances, and looks” 
quite disposed to lead off in person. Dr 
Levitt is preaching his old sermons. Mrs 
Grey is wellnigh intoxicated with being 
the hostess of these ladies, and has even 
reached the point of allowing her drawing~ 
room to be used every afternoon. Enderby 
is a fixture while they are so. Neither 
mother, sister, friend, nor frolic, ever de« 
tained him here before for a month to- 
gether. He was going away in a fortnight 
when these ladies came: they have been 
here six weeks, and Enderby has dropped 
all mention of the externalworld.... « 
But who are they? you want to know— 
they are distant cousins of Mr Grey’s, just 
over twenty, and their name is Ibbotson. 
* Are they handsome?’ is your next 
question. The eldest, Hester, is beautiful 
as the evening star. Margaret is very 
different. It does not matter what she is as 
to beauty, for the question seems never 
to have entered her own mind. I doubt 
whether it has often occurred to her, whe- 
ther she can be this, or that, or the other— 
she is, and there is an end of the matter. 
Such pure existence without question, 
without introspection, without hesitation 
or consciousness, I never saw in any one 
above eight years old. Yet she is wise; it 
becomes not me to estimate how wise. 
You will ask how I know this already. I 
knew it the first day I saw them; I knew 
it by her infinite simplicity, from which all 
selfishness is discharged, and into which 
no folly canenter.. . . .. ». Heraf. 
fection for her sister is a sort of passion. 
It has some of the features of the serene 
guardianship of one from on high; but it 
is yet more like the passionate servitude— 
of the benefited to a benefactor for in- 
stance—which is perhaps the most graceful 
attitude in which our humanity appears, 
« « « « « I go, grave and longing to 
listen. I come away, and find I have been 
talking more than any‘dne; revealing, dis. 
cussing; as if I were the teacher, atid not 
the learner ;—you will say the worshipper. 
Say it if you will. Our whole little world 
worships the one or the other. Hester is 
also well worthy of worship. If there 
were tiothing but her beauty, she would 
have a wider wofld than ours of Deer. 
brook at her feet, But she has much 
more, She is what you would call a true 
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¥ which inter 
She 
voted wife ; ‘but Margaret does 
wait to be a wife to be devoted. Her 
has been devotedness, and will be to 
send. If she were left the last of her 
mise, she would spend her life in worship- 
ig the unseen that lay about her, and 
Ould be as unaware of herself as now. 
-, - . The homage to Hester is visible 
Brough. But I also see Sydney Grey 
~ growing manly, and his sisters amiable, 
under Margaret’s eye. . . . There isno 
one of us so worthy of her, so capable of 
appreciating her, as Maria Young; they are 
friends, and Maria Young is becoming a 
new creature. Health and spirit are return- 
ing to that poor girl’s countenance; there 
is absolutely a new tone in her voice, and 
a joyous strain in her sparing conversation, 
which I for one never recognised before. 
It is a sight on which angels might look 
down, to see Margaret with her earnest 
face, listening humbly, and lovingly serving 
the infirm and much-tried friend, whom 
she herself is daily lifting up into life and 
gladness. . .” 


But in the mean time Hester has 
given all her affections to Hope. He 


is described as the favourite of all the 
inhabitants of Deerbrook: his influ- 


ence extends to all; even the Grey 
and Rowland ladies. keep their jea- 
lousies quiet in his presence. Yet 
his character is far from being as mark-« 
ed as that of Margaret; whether it be 
that a faultless man is less easy to ima- 
gine than a perfect woman, or, as we 
incline to think, that in this case the 
authoress is less at home, while our 
criticism is more exacting. A dan- 
gerous illness, resulting from an 
accident which he meets with, be- 
trays Hester's feelings to Mrs Grey ; 
and she, in her womanly zeal to prove 
that she had been right from the first, 
and in her regard for her young rela- 
tive, persuades Hope that he is bound 
in honour to return her affection, and 
ask her hand. He seeks aninterview 
with Margaret. — 


*¢ ¢T hear that you are already thinking 
of returning to Birmingham. Is this true ?” 
* Yes: we shall go home in a few days.” 
* Then, before you leave us, will you al- 
low me to ask your advice ?’ At the word 
‘ advice,’ a glow of pleasure passed over 
Margaret’s face, and she could not quite 
suppress a sigh of relief. She now looked 
up, freely and fearlessly. All this was 
good for Mr Hope; but it went to his 
heart, and for a moment checked his 
speech. He soon proceeded, howevera 
* I want your advice as a frierid, and also 
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hich you alone ean Bre 
me, What I have to say relates to your 
sister.’ Margaret’s extasy of hope was 
scarcely controllable. For her sister’s sake 
she hung her head upon her bosom, the 
better to conceal her joy. It was a bitter 
moment for him, who could not but note, 
and rightly interpret the change in her 
countenance and manner. ‘ I wish to know, 
if you have no objection to tell me, whe~ 
ther your sister is disengaged.’ ‘ Ihave no 
objection to say,’ declared Margaret, look- 
ing up cheerfully, “that my sister is not 
engaged.’ She looked at him 
with the bright expression of sincerity 
and regard, which had touched his heart 
oftener and more deeply than all Hester’s 
beauty. He could not have offered to 
shake hands at the moment, but she held 
out hers, and he could not but take it 
The door burst open at the same instant, 
and Mr Enderby entered. Both let drop 
the hand they held, and looked extremely 
awkward and grave. A single glance was 
enough to send Mr Enderby away, without 
having spoken his errand, which was to 
summon Margaret to the orchard for the 
final shake of the apple-tree. When he 
was gone, each saw that the face of the 
other was crimson: but while Hope had a 
look of distress which Margaret wondered 
at, remembering how soon Mr Enderby 
would understand the nature of the inter- 
view, she was struggling to restrain @ 
laugh.” 

The marriage takes place, and 
Margaret goes to live with her sister 
and brother-in-law, enjoying the 
brightest anticipations. But the old 
nurse and servant, Morris, who had 
accompanied the sisters from Birming- 
ham, has discovered the secret of Mr 
Hope’s real feelings, and warns her 
not to be too sanguine. * * We never 
know, Miss Margaret, my dear, how 
things will turn out. Do you remem- 
ber Miss Stevenson, that married a 
gentleman her family all thought a 
great deal of, and he turned out a 
swindler ; and——.’ The girls burst 
out a-laughing, and Maria assured 
Morris that she could answer for no 
accident of that kind happening with 
regard to Mr Hope. Morris laughed 
too, and said she did not mean that, 
but only that she never saw any body 
more confident of every thing going 
right than Miss Stevenson and all her 
family ; and within a month after the 
wedding they were in the deepest dis- 
tress. That was what she meant; 
but there were many other ways of 
distress happening. ‘ There is death, 
my dears,’ she said; ‘ remember 
death, Miss Margaret,’ ” 
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The troubles of life soon begin to 
come thick upon her: Hope disap- 
points her wish for friendly intimacy, 
in consequence of his high-principled 
determination to overcome his former 
feelings towards her ; Hester feels that 
she has not his full confidence, and 
distresses herself and all around her 
with the inequalities of her temper. 
If we had room, we might quote an 
eloquent digression on the misery 
which is caused by irritability and an 
exacting disposition. There is much 
truth in what is said; and yet we 
doubt whether there is not too much 
blame and too little allowance. But 
Miss Martineau is never lax in ques- 
tions of duty ; and a tendency to 
strictness is better than the converse. 
Hope votes at the county election 
against the opinions of Deerbrook and 
of the great man of the neighbourhood, 
Sir William Hunter: his popularity 
begins to fail, and his wife is exposed 
to the petty impertinencies of the 
shopkeepers and milliners of the 
village. One day Mrs Rowland’s 
children gratify her with the informa- 
tion that Mrs Hope has been met 
crying in the road. What could 
she be crying for, papa ?””—* Suppose 
you ask her, my dear. Had you not 
better go directly to Mr Hope’s, and 
ask, with our compliments, what Mrs 
Hope was crying for at four o’clock 
yesterday afternoon? Of course she 
can tell better than any body else.” — 
«* Nonsense, Mr Rowland,” observed 
Melady. . .. Soon after- 
wards Miss Young is interrupted in 
the schoolroom by a visit from Mar- 
garet, holding little George Rowland 
by the hand. Do you know who 
sent little George with a message to 
my sister just now? I concluded you 
did not. George has been calling at 
my brother’s door, with his papa and 
mama’s compliments, and a request to 
know what Mrs Hope was crying for 
yesterday at four o'clock.” 

These, however, are not the heaviest 
of Margaret’s sorrows. Maria Young 
has brought her to acknowledge to 
herself that she loves Enderby; and 
he has gone without making any de- 
claration of his feelings : moreover, 
Mrs Rowland declares that he has an 
engagement elsewhere ; and she has 
the pain of thinking that she has loved 
without return. Her gentle suffering 
and resignation are touchingly de- 
scribed : once only, when she falls 
into the river in an attempt to cross it 
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death ; but she deriy 
tion from the warn ’ attachment 
which her brother-in-law is surprise 
into displaying, and resolves to @ 
tent herself with living for others. 7 

While Hope’s prospects are rapit 
getting worse and worse, Ender 
returns to Deerbrook, proposes * 
Margaret, and explains all doubts a! 
difficulties away ; but Margaret fe 
fuses to marry him till he has entere¢ 
on his profession of law, for which he 
is studying, and declines to leave her 
brother and sister at a time when they 
want her assistance and the aid of her 
little fortune. Hope is insulted wher- 
ever he goes, in consequence of stories 
about body- stealing and the like, which 
Mrs Rowland, taking advantage of 
his political unpopularity, has propa- 
gated. There is a vivid description 
of a mob-attack on his house, in which 
Sir William Hunter is almost a par- 
ticipator. Here we think Miss Mar- 
tineau goes too far. The petty spite, 
the persecuting spirit, the jealous 
malignity of a local autocrat to an 
inferior who has opposed his wishes, 
may be expressed in many vexatious 
ways; but not, especially where the 
offended dignitary is a justice of the 
peace, by his sitting complacently on 
horseback while the rabble break his 
enemy’s windows, or make a bonfire 
of his furniture. If Sir William did 
not care for his duties, or fear the 
Lord Chancellor’s interference with 
the next commission, he would at least 
see that proceedings so riotous were 
in a high degree disrespectful to him- 
self. - We are delighted, however, 
with Lady Hunter’s proceedings in 
the mean time. She knows that the 
mob will, under the circumstances, 
respect her carriage, and therefore 
drives slowly up the street of Deer- 
brook. ‘Sir William’s popularity,” 
she observes to Mrs Howell the milli- 
ner, “ is a most fortunate circumstance 
for us all.”—* Oh dear! your lady- 
ship, what should we be not to esti- 
mate Sir William? We have our 
faults, like other people ; but really, 
if we did not know how to value Sir 
William ——”—*“ Thank Heaven,” 
said Miss Miskin (the assistant,) 
‘* we have not fallen so low as that! 
- « » Her attention to the stories 
of Mr Hope’s misdoings, as of his 
setting the nursemaid’s arm awry, so 
that the children, when she beckons 
them, think that she is motioning them 






























































































































































arred stick hav- 


; | the churchyard ; 
Minally, her slow return, in the 
yment of her husband's popularity, 

th Sir William reading the news- 
per, to show that he considered the 
ir a trifliog one; and the inter- 
btion of her satisfaction when she 
s the Hopes, through their broken 
indow, eating their dinner at leisure, 
are all represented with exquisite truth 
~ and humour. 

Just at this time Mrs Rowland in- 
troduces a new surgeon, Mr Walcot, 
who obtains nearly the whole of Hope’s 
practice. He is obliged to part with 
his horse, and with one servant after 
another till Morris only remains; and 
she stays only till Hester is recovered 
after her confinement, and then de- 
parts. Margaret and Enderby are 
again estranged from one another by 
Mrs Rowland’s contrivances ; but she 
is now relieved from her former fear 
of having loved without requital, and 
comforts herself by the exertions which 
are necessary to assist in the domestic 
affairs. Hester’s character meanwhile 
rises as she is tried: she can bear 
hardship better than supposed neglect, 
and finds it easier to forgive great 
offences than small. There is no part 
of the story more interesting or more 
true to nature than this. Hope is 
happy as he sees the removal of her 
former weaknesses, and she feels his 
increased love; while Margaret is 
contented with her own usefulness, 
and with the removal of her fears for 
her sister. The cheerful exertions of 
the three, to spare each other in the 
unavoidable hardships which now sur- 
round them, are their own recompense, 
and Mrs Rowland feels with disap- 
pointment that she has failed in her 
revenge. A time of scarcity and dis- 
tress is by this time approaching in 
Deerbrook ; robberies are frequent, 
and Hope’s house does not escape. 
The satisfaction of Margaret and 
Maria Young, who are sitting together 
when the thieves enter, at finding 
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that they are, after all, not half so 
much frightened as they expected, is 
pleasantly described ; but Margaret 
has to lament the loss of a ring which 
she values as Enderby’s gift. Matters 
grow still worse: an epidemic fever 
comes, and the sisters devote them- 
selves to the relief of their poorer 
neighbours, who begin to admit that 
Hope did not deserve to be pelted—a 
sentiment in which even the great Sir 
William, who has shut himself up at 
home for fear of infection, is reported 
to agree. In one of her visits, Mar- - 
garet has her ring restored to her by 
a dying man, whom she recognises 
as the robber, and soon afterwards 
finds the omen justified by Enderby’s 
return, and Mrs Rowland’s confession 
of the falsehoods she had used. But 
before we quit the misfortunes of the 
Hopes, we feel it our duty to investi- 
gate the probabilities of their having 
been in reality reduced to such penury, 
that Dr Levitt, calling one day at 
dinner, has to sit down to a bowl of 
potatoes and a pitcher of water. Now, 
Mr Hope’s practice, at the full, must 
evidently have been worth £350 a- 
year; nor would so prudent a man 
have married without having at least 
one year’s income in advance. The 
sisters, between them, had £140 a- 
year; and a few pounds were received 
for contribution to medical periodicals, 
The decline of practice did not com- 
mence till the summer after their 
marriage, while their poverty came to 
a climax early in the following spring ; 
we may therefore fairly assume that 
it brought in £250 during the year, 
and that at the worst it never sunk 
below £50. The rent of the corner 
house at Deerbrook, unfurnished, 
could scarcely exceed £30. We will 
allow £5 more for taxes, £10 for rates, 
and put the housekeeping expenses 
before the reduction of the establish- 
ment at £200, which is rather above 
the mark, and we shall have the fol- 
lowing result as the receipt and ex- 
penditure from the first autumn to the 
spring twelyemouth:— 


PAID. 


Rent, . ° ‘ - £45 0 
Rates and Taxes, ° . 15 0 
Clothes, &c., . . ‘ 75 0 

House bills, & servants’ wages 
for nine months, at £200, 150 0 
Do. for nine months, at £70, 52 0 
0 


Sundries, . . . 10 0 


Total, £347 10 0 
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Leaving a balance at the end of the 
period of adversity of £497, 10s., 
of which at least £147, 10s., the sur- 
plus above the original capital, would 
have been fairly applicable to the pur- 
chase of meat for dinner, and the hire 
of a servant-girl, who might havesaved 
Margaret the occupation of sweeping 
the floors. We hope that an authoress 
who understands public and private 
finance so well, will avoid similar 
errors in future. 

The tide of popularity now begins 
again to change. Hope’s practice re- 
turns, and he forms an advantageous 
partnership with his rival, Mr Walcot, 
whom a similarity of character has re- 
commended to the good graces of So- 
phia Grey. Sir William and Lady 
Hunter graciously invite the whole 
connexion to dinner; but Margaret 
spends the evening with her friend 
Maria Young. 

««« You must take some of our hya- 
cinths with you to London, and see 
whether they will not blossom there,’ 
said Maria, answering to her friend's 
thought.—‘ I hardly know whether 
there would be most pain or pleasure 
in seeing plants sprout, and then wither, 
in the little balcony of a back drawing- 
room which overlooks gables or stables, 
instead of those delicious green mea- 
dows.’—* How fond you were, two 
years ago, of imagining the bliss of 
living always in the sight of this very 
landscape! Yet it has yielded al- 
ready to the back drawing-room, with 
a prospect of gables and stables.’— 
‘ We shall come and look on your 
woods sometimes, you know. I am 
not bidding good-by to this place, or 
to you; God forbid ! ’°—* Now tell me, 
Margaret,’ said Maria, after a pause ; 
* tell me when you are to be married.’ 
—‘ That is just what I was about to 
do. We go on Tuesday.’—* Indeed ! 
in three days; but why should it not 
be so? It is a weary time since 
you promised first.‘ A year ago 
there were reasons, as Philip admits 
now, why I could not leave Hester 
and Edward. There are no such rea: 
sons now. They are prosperous ;— 
their days of struggle, when they 
watited me—my head, my hands, my 
little income—are. past ;— Edward's 
practice has come back to him. There 
is nothing more to fear for them.’— 
* You have done your duty by them; 
now—’—‘ My duty! what has it been 
to theirs? O, Maria, what a spec« 
tacle has that been! When think how 


they have overcotn wi 

how they have endt forgiven, 
how toiled and watehed on their ene. 
mies’ behalf, till they have ruled alk. 
the minds and touched all the heg 

of friends and foes for miles 

I think theirs the most gracious @ 
bulation that ever befell. At home 

O even you do not know what a he 

it is!’ .... § Whose horse @ 

I hear stopping at the stable ?’—<* I¢) 
Philip’s. He has galloped home bea 
fore the rest,’ said Margaret, drawing ~~ 
back from the window with the smile 
still on her face.x—* Now, Maria, be- 
fore.any one comes, tell me—would 
you like to be with me on Tuesday 
morning, or not? Do as you like.’— 
* I will come, to be sure,’ said Maria, 
smiling ; ‘ and now, while there is any 
twilight left, go and give Mr Enderby 
the walk in the shrubbery that he 
galloped home for.’—Margaret kept 
Philip waiting, while she lighted her 
friend’s lamp; and its gleam shone 
from the window of the summer-house 
for long, while, talking of Maria, the 
lovers paced the shrubbery, and let 
the twilight go.” 

The extracts which we have given 
will be sufficient proofs of the great 
beauty of Miss Martineau’s style, of 
which the only fault is an occasional 
tension, both of thought and language, 
which interferes with the usual har- 
mony of the composition. Superla- 
tives and strong phrases always betray 
the presence of half truths, of thoughts 
seen in a larger than ‘due proportion 
to others, or of a proselytizing and 
argumentative spirit. Her dialogues 
are excellent, and her little playful 
touches of character very happy. We 
hardly know whether to admire most 
the delineation of the empty and shal- 
low Sophia Grey, or of her spirited 
brother Sydney, who defines philoso- 
phy as being good to know how to do 
things. ‘* * What sort of things?’— 
‘ Why, to make phosphorus lights, 
and electrify ag as Dr Levitt did 
when he made Sophia jump off the 
stool with glass legs.’——-Sophia wassure 
that any one else would have jumped 
off the stool as she did. She should 
take good care never to jump on it 
again :’’—a female ignoratio elenchi, 
which is enough by itself to explain 
the young lady’s character. When 
the election is coming on, Sydney 
wears a splendid green and oe 
cockade, and shows Margaret a cork- 
ing-pin stuck uptight under each bow. 


good, 
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«6 Isn’tit hor 
rid! not ha 
. + +s Whieh ase ?’” he enquires 
sf his political opponent, William 
itt, The courtship between Mr 
@icot and Sophia Grey is an admi- 
ile specimen of the moral and intel- 
tual agreement which love requires 
produces. Their first acquaintance 
tes place at a water party, and is 
fommenced by Walcot’s repeating 
"some lines to the setting sun, which 
“he had learned when a little boy. 
‘* He asked her whether it was not a 
sweet idea—that of the declining sun 
being like a good man going to his 
rest, ta rise again to-morrow morning. 
Sophia was fond of poetry that was 
not too difficult, and now felt little dis- 
inclination to observe her father’s direc- 

tions about being civil to Mr Walcot.” 

Then he is delighted at finding that 

Miss Grey has read some of Cowper's 

writings, and at one time could repeat 

those sweet lines, beginning, ‘the rose 

had been washed, just washed in a 

shower,” and Mr Walcot repeats some 

of the Zask to her, and she is sorry 
for people who are not fond of poetry. 

Then he breaks the ring of her para- 

sol, and expresses the deepest sorrow, 

while she assures him it is of no con- 
sequence. “* Do not be too good to 
me,’ he whispered ; ‘ I trust I know 
my duty better than to take you at 
your word. From my earliest years 
- my parents have instilled into me the 
duty of making reparation for the in- 
juries we cause to others.’—Sophia 
gave him an affecting look of appros 
bation, and asked with much interest 
where his parents lived, and how many 
brothers and sisters he had, and assur- 
ed him at last that she saw he belonged 
to a charming family.” 

We might also refer to the pleasing 
character of the kind, simple-minded, 
old Mrs Enderby : but we have given 
quite sufficient quotations to excite the 
curiosity of our readers; and, if we 
can indtice them to seek amusement 
in Deerbrooh, they will not leave it 
without instruction. We have ex- 
pressed our strong disapprobation of 
didactic works of art; yet there is 
much valuable knowledge that is best 
conveyedthrough fiction. Thedoctrine 
of prudential rules of life, the guidance 
of the passions and feelings, the rela- 
tion of particular positions and cir- 
cumstances to the general laws of 
morality, knowledge of others from 
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their less obvious characteristics, and 
of ourselves from our reflected couns 
terpart in others, were from old times 
taught by examples drawn from expes 
rience and observation; for in all 
these cases the difficulty is to fix men’s 
attention, and not to satisfy their un. 
derstanding. A fiction true to nature 
has the same advantage over a narras 
tive of facts, that an experiment deli. 
berately chosen has in physical science 
over a casual observation. It is not 
fitted to teach us political wisdom ; for 
there we are still learners, and the facts 
are on too large ascale to be embraced 
in their true proportion by the imagi- 
nation: yet we may understand history 
better by the assistance ‘of historical 
romance, because it supplies a palpable 
resting-place for our minds. It does 
not add to the value of Scott’s novels, 
that he has familiarized us with a few 
facts in history which we might have 
neglected; nor is he to be blamed 
for variations from actual facts, which 
ought not to mislead us. The true 
service he has conferred upon us, con- 
sists in his having supplied the defect 
of our own imaginations so far as to 
bring before us men of a distant age 
as real living men of flesh and blood. 
Probably their life was not actually 
such as he describes it; but the life 
which he represents might have ex. 
isted, and is, therefore, more like the 
lost reality than any vague abstraction 
which we, of the prosaic world, could 
form for ourselves. An hypothesis 
sufficient for the phenomena is not a 
vera causa ; but it enables the mind to 
comprehend them much better than a 
vera causa might, which was insuffi- 
cient for the facts. The great prin- 
ciples of action are the same in all 
places and at all times; but we are too 
much accustomed to identify them 
with the form which they happen to 
wear within our individual experience 
—an idolatry which the imagination 
alone can destroy, by convincing us 
of their existence in other and perhaps 
opposite combinations. Goetz of Ber- 
lichingen almost persuaded the youth 
of Germany that chivalrous honesty 
was identical with the iron rudeness 
of their robber ancestors ; but the fan« 
tastic confusion was more easily disen- 
tangled than it would have been, if 
they had continued to limit their wor- 
ship of good to some casual idol of the 
day. 

The novelists of contemporaneous 
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social life may also enlarge our ex- 
perience, by teaching us to think and 
feel with characters dissimilar to our 
own, and incidentally, by the practical 
truths which those are most likely to 
discover who have made human nature 
most their study. Thehabitof accurate 
observation, either in physics or pscy- 
chology, is diffused by fashion and 
imitation ; and even among many com- 
monplace writers of the present day, 
an observant critic may collect valu- 
able, though isolated truths. In the 
best class of novels they abound, and 
may perhaps form a sufficient com- 
pensation for the loss of time, the 
weakening of the taste, and the morbid 
sensibility which novel reading is said 
to produce. To the young it may be 
dangerous in all these respects, but to 
matured minds the dangers cannot be 
great: those who can appreciate more 
solid food are little likely to prefer fic- 
tion, except as an occasional relaxa- 
tion, and the rest are often brought by 
the charm of plots and catastrophes 
within the reach of instruction, and of 
the inftence of literature, which al- 
most always maintains a moral eleva- 
tion one degree above that of the so- 
ciety in the midst of which it arises. 
Yet it must be admitted, that in 
works of the imagination it is very 
seldom that the laws of morality are 
not in some degree violated by errors 
zsthetical as much as ethical, and pro- 
ceeding, we believe, rather from intel- 
lectual imperfections, than from want 
of principle. In real life, instruction 
may be drawn from every character, 
good, bad, or mixed ; but in fiction the 
moral is implicitly made to our hands, 
and it is not always so easy to despise 
the selfish or dishonest hero, whom 
his parent delights tohonour. Smol- 
lett’s mean and scoundrel heroes are 
set off by a showy exterior, and by 
theauthor’s evident sympathy. Childe 
Harold’s selfish sulkiness is the proto- 
type of half our modern heroes of 
romance ; and we regret to say that 
we can scarcely remember a sentimen- 
tal and disinterested character in Sir 
Lytton Bulwer’s works, who does not, 
by some moral malformation, deserve 
the hanging to which two or three of 


them are”¥ 

this defect t 

which prevents them, Dril 
often are in detail, from taking ap 
among standard works of art. Cap 
Marryat is not exempt from the # 
reproach ; but in his favourites 
moral one-sidedness takes the less di 
gerous form of petty fraud and dee 
tion, as in the instance of Mr Jap} 
Newland. The inferior herd of writé 
naturally carry to excess the error Of 
their betters—a fact which confirms ~ 
us in our belief, that it originates in an 
intellectual incapacity to see the real 
interest and beauty of simple rectitude. 
Shakspeare did not require, for the 
production of dramatic interest or su- 
blimity, the daring sins and wild ques- 
tionings of moral truth, in which Ford 
and Webster delighted. Scott, with 
little thought of teaching, always fa- 
vours the plain and natural distinctions 
between right and wrong. Miss Aus- 
tin with still less, and Miss Edge- 
worth with little more pretension, con- 
trive always to leave an impression 
favourable to truth and goodness. 

In this, Miss Martineau shows true 
genius. She never deifies selfishness 
under any disguise ; she never sympa- 
thizes, like the clever and shallow 
novelists of fashion, with mere power 
and prosperity ; but uniformly leads us 
to observe and admire the simple per- 
formance of duty. The classin which 
she has chosen to place her characters, 
is as suitable as any other. The 
lower station would not have admitted 
of sufficient refinement ; and one which 
was much higher, would perhaps not 
have given so favourable an oppor- 
tunity of introducing the domestic 
details in which she so peculiarly ex- 
cels. We doubt not that some of 
her readers will have sneered at coun- 
try apothecaries andtimber merchants, 
as they would sneer at Jeanie Deans, 
if she had now her character to make, 
For ourselves, we should feel indebted 
to her, if she had done no more than 
describe the wisdom, the purity, and 
the cheerful simplicity of Margaret 
Ibbotson— 

§ To show us how divine a thing 
A woman may be made.’ 
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TER FROM HANNIBAL SMITH, ESQ. 


WITH ‘ THE TRIPS OF THE LILY.” 


‘ov are too great a philosopher, 

t loved, my honoured, much-re- 
yeted North ! to be surprised at any 
Pg; you will, therefore, perhaps 
Stain your accustomed equanimity 
when you see a communication from 
“Ine, written with those hieroglyphic 
capitals to each line, and mysterious 
strokes of admiration at the end of 
them, which are generally supposed 
to constitute poetry. But I declare 
to you, I would have written in my 
ordinary sprawling hand if I possibly 
could. I have tried, I assure you, to 
retain the steadiness and sobriety of 
my usual demeanour ; but all in vain. 
Living in my present situation, it is 
impossible to think in prose. Hills 
and valleys! seas and cliffs!—you 
would awake the Nine Muses in the 
soul of an attorney. No wonder, then, 
you have put a person who does not 
enjoy the advantage of belonging to 
the profession into a state of perturba- 
tion difficult to be described. The 
attack first came on me about eighteen 
months ago, accompanied with a 
strange singing in the head, which 
generally took the tune of one of 
Campbell’s ballads. Late on Saturday 
nights, and early on Sunday morn- 
ings, I was haunted with the “ Mari- 
ners of England” and the “ Battle of 
the Baltic ;”’ but all this time I con. 
tinued unconscious of my very alarm- 
ing state. My wife—you remember 
her as Betsy Gallagher of Portnamuck 


—to be sure, occasionally looked at. 


me with a very dubious expression 
when I had given utterance to any of 
the more vivid of my exclamations, 
and occasionally shook her head. At 
last, under pretence of my having a 
slight cold, a physician was sent for. 
He prescribed a diligent perusal of 
Acts of Parliament, the London Di- 
rectory, and some treatises in blank 
verse on the Judgment of the Flood 
and the medicinal skill of the Ante- 
diluvians. From these latter I derived 
considerable benefit ; but the Acts of 
Parliament, and even a special High- 
way Act, which I read carefully at 
bedtime, were of no avail. Every 
body was nonplussed to find out the 
cause of my complaint; and to this 


hour it remains a mystery to every 
one but myself and you. I found it 
out by mere accident. Having sat 
down one day to finish the second part 
of my “Theory on the innate forces of 
the mathematical zero,” of which you 
kindly expressed so favourable an 
opinion, I found, involuntarily -as it 
were, a secret power conducting my 
pen in the most extraordinary man 
ner imaginable. First a huge capital, 
then a long line, ending in a powerful 
word of one syllable, supported by a 
note of interrogation. Then a second 
line, of exactly the same length, ending 
in a very similar word to the former, 
and supported by a long mark of ad- 
miration, which I concluded was the 
answer to the interrogatory of the first. 
I looked at the two lines, folded up 
the paper as rapidly as possible, and 
felt an internal conviction that 1 was 
—a poet! How very strange this 
was! I told nobody of my discovery ; 
but for a long time amused myself in 
secret by watching the very curious 
proceedings of my pen. There it was 
—hard at work—Sapphics and Adon- 
ians—Heroics and Alexandrines—let 
the subject be what it would; and 
every now and then appeared such 
words as ** tremendous ocean stream!”’ 
—‘ billowy waste!” till at last, by 
dint of much meditation, I concluded 
that I was inspired by some Nereid, 
and that my Hippocrene was salt 
water. 

The only reason I can assign for all 
this, is the locale of my dwelling- 
honse. When I used to be a steady 
sensible contributor, Mr North—alas! 
that such days are departed—you 
remember I lived nearly in the heart 
of England. When the wind blew, it 
only drove the smoke down my chim- 
ney, or endangered the equilibrium of 
a haystack—when the weather was 
calm, the fields looked very well, and 
the ditches gradually became dry. In 
some evil hour I determined to settle 
by the sea-side, and a pretty settling it 
has been. I got possession of what is 
called a marine villa, and there can be 
no manner of doubt that it is as marine 
as it is possible for any terrestrial ob- 
ject to be. It isasmall cottage, nearly 
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ontheledge ofasloping piece ofground, 
at the foot of which is the sea. Fish are 
at all times disporting themselves 
within two hundred feet of my dining- 
room ; so that, when by any accident 
they find themselves on my table, the 
change of circumstances must be so 
slight as to be comparatively unob- 
served. Very different from the sen- 
sations of a turbot, that finds itself 
boiled all to rags in the heart of War- 
wickshire. This must indeed be very 
disagreeable to an animal so little ac- 
customed to travelling by land ; and I 
wonder there is no Hamane Society to 
confine the eating of fish to places 
within a very limited distance of their 
usual dwelling-place. But this is a 
remark which you had better enclose 
in aparenthesis. I was describing my 
cottage, which belongs to no order of 
architecture, and has despised the 
models of the temples of Greece, and 
the public buildings of Rome. With 


the exception of its never going afloat, 
it might very well pass for a ship. 
In high winds, the noises of its outside 
shutters and somewhat ancient doors, 
with the sound of the sea so close, re- 
mind one so much of a Leith smack off 
Scarborough, that I can confidently 


recommend it as possessing’ all the 
advantages of a sea voyage without 
any of its dangers. It was here my 
malady began ; but perhaps the cir- 
eumstance that -brought it fully to a 
head, was the purchase of a sailing 
boat. Igave an order to a man at St 
Helen’s, who builds most of the fisher- 
men’s boats on this shore, to send me 
a specimen of his greatest skill—hand- 
some to look at, and which could not 
possibly be upset. In about three 
weeks he achieved a miracle of art ; 
and to the foot of the above-mentioned 
sloping piece of ground came one 
evening a boat of enormous strength, 
very wide, and with bows that would 
do for a South Sea whaler, yet alto- 
gether as prettily shaped a little vessel 
as lever saw. With the help of a 
stout capstan, two men hove her up, 
and in about a week she was fully 
rigged, and fit for any thing. It was 
now altogether impossible to pretend 
to have a grain of steadiness any 
longer. The cliffs here are about 
three hundred feet high, running out, 
and in all manner of shapes, so as to 
form numberless little bays, guarded 
each by its own headlands east and 
west. How could any one have con- 


tinued” 
majestic pr 
round those beautiful inde 
took a Whig barrister out with 
once, and he sent me a sonnet 
morning. I tried the same proe 
various others—on an archi 
special pleader, a clergyman, a § 
dier,—they all sent me poetical @ 
sions of extraordinary beauty. If} 
will send me from Edinburgh a 
under fifty, or an advocate in the full 
est practice, I will let you know the” 
result of the experiment. The only 
one it has hitherto failed with is a 
banker ; but it was in the very middle 
of the monetary crisis, and cannot, 
therefore, be considered a fair trial. 
But there are grander and more 
stirring sights than bays and head- 
lands. Sometimes the whole sea seems 
covered with sails. I have counted a 
hundred and eighty vessels in sight at 
one time. Whenever “ the British 
fleet up Channel steers,” it must al- 
ways come within range of a very 
moderately good pair of eyes, and with 
a telescope you can see the whole 
equipage, from the admiral to the 
smallest of the mids. While it is 
sweeping past, like a great peristre- 
phic panorama, no human being can 
expect one to retain his phlegmatic 
equanimity, or write the second part 
of a treatise ‘ on the innate forces of 
the mathematieal zero ;” and there- 
fore you will be at no loss to account 
for the delay of the concluding chap- 
ters. I will finish it the first time I 
go twenty miles inland — honour 
bright !—or, if I stay here, would you 
have any objection to take it inrhyme? 
Occasionally an event occurs which 
gives rise to still more interest and 
excitement. Some time or other, it 
is supposed in the great storms of No- 
vember '38, or January '39, a vessel 
loaded with timber must have gone 
down, probably in the night, about a 
mile to the westward ; for every now 
and then, when a stiff breeze has been 
blowing for a day or two, a large balk 
of oak or mahogany is seen floating 
with the tide. Not a moment is lost 
by the fortunate discoverer; a boat is 
instantly launched, and if he succeeds 
in capturing the waif, his fortune is 
made. A good log of mahogany is 
worth sixty or seventy pounds. Pieces 
of wreck are often seen, but generally 
in such rough weather that a boat 
cannot be pushed through the surf; 
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@iranding of a 
up of five or six 
dre But as this is the sub- 
tof Trip the Fourth, I will say no 
fe about it, except to tell you how 
people who went on board and 
meiped to get her off were rewarded 
f their activity. 
| How delightful it used to be to have 
"one’s patriotic feelings roused to the 
"highest pitch, by hearing William 
Farren or old Bartley, dressed in the 
“plain grey coat, brown breeches, and 
long gaiters, which the stage has long 
consecrated to the commercial papas 
of lively young heiresses—how de- 


lightful it was, I repeat, to hear those” 


excellent performers launch out in 
praise of the generosity and other vir« 
tues of the British merchant! ‘ Such 
may be the case with high-born seig- 
neurs and titled comtes, but let me 
tell you, sir, a British merchant is a 
man who”—— the triumphant shouts 
of the shilling gallery drowned the 
remainder of the sentence. ‘ A Bri- 
‘tish merchant, sir?—as long as you 
have such princely benefactors you 
need have no regret for the want of 
titled patrons. Who are so free—so 
liberal—so just?” While Mr Bartley 
enunciated these profound observa- 
tions, and stuffed his hands into the 
sober-coloured unmentionables, above 
described as the characteristic apparel 
of the histrionic trader, the sympathies 
of the whole audience were excited, 
and boxes, pit, and gallery went away, 
thoroughly impressed with the belief 
that the most beneficent and disinter- 
ested class of her Majesty’s subjects 
are those whose daily and hourly oc- 
cupation it is to turn an honest penny 
if they can, but at all events a penny. 
The farces I have quoted were pro- 
bably written by merchants’ clerks, 
or perhaps the heads of firms them- 
selves, while enjoying a temporary 
retirement in what some Italian fiddler 
used to amuse the Prince of Wales by 
calling his father’s big house; but 
whether clerk or principal, their des 
clarations must be taken cum grano. 
But, with my former vivid impres- 
sions of all the virtues being embodied 
in the occupant of a three-legged stool 
of great height, in some city lane, I 
made no question of the poor fellows 
who went on board the stranded ship 
within half an hour of her having 
struck, and worked all night on board, 
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being amply rewarded. They found 
the captain without any idea of where 
he was; and his — were proba- 
bly not much exhilarated when they 
told him his bowsprit was within two 
cables’ length of Dunnose. However, 
with their help, he strove to work the 
vessel off ; and, being in hopes of 
effecting his purpose, and proceeding 
on his voyage without having his 
misfortune discovered, he refused to 
tell his name or the name of his ves- 
sel. His passengers were much alarm- 
ed, and hired one of the men-to go 
and procure boats to be near the ship 
in case the weather changed. He 
performed this service ; and the boats 
he procured were paid by the passen- 
gers the sum agreed updn. The six 
or seven men who remained on board 
—all of them seafaring men—for the 
people along this coast, though calling 
themselves masons, and carpenters, and 
other terrestrial occupations, are all 
more or less bred to the sea—were 
rewarded next morning with the splen- 
did donation of a glass of rum a-piece, 
which, as rum is cheap, and this was 
not of the best quality, might amount 
to the value of three-halfpence a 
glass; making in all, among the six 
men, the gross aggregate of nine- 
pence. On the same evening, a steam- 
boat from Portsmouth succeeded in 
getting her off, and there seemed no 
great chance of hearing any more of 
the fortunate vessel or her very liberal 
commander. A reverend gentleman, 
who resides near this, wrote a plain 
statement of these facts to the county 
paper; and, being furnished anony- 
mously with the names of the owners, 
he of course expected from the Bri- 
tish merchants, whom Mr Bartley had 
represented as so liberal and just, some 
compensation for the men who had 
been so active on their behalf. In 
answer, he tells me he received a copy 
of an epistle sent to them by the com- 
mander of their vessel, denying that 
the shore-people had ever been on 
board ; and stating that, with the 
solitary exception of the ship having 
been for a short time on shore, there 
was not the slightest ground for any 
of the other statements in the reverend 
divine’s communications. There were 
witnesses without number to the faets ; 
I saw the men with these bodily eyes 
—I was on the shore within forty 
minutes of her taking the ground ; 
and the men themselves were ready 
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to verify all their statements -upon 
oath. The commander published this 
counter-statement, wherein, among 
other things, he denies having con- 
cealed his name or the name of the 
vessel, and calls such an accusation 
absurd, because the name was written 
in large letters on the ship’s stern— 
forgetting, the worthy man, that a 
darkness which hindered him from 
seeing the promontory of Dunnose, 
nearly eight hundred feet high, might 
excuse the men if they could not 
make out the ship’s title, though writ- 
ten in letters one or even two feet 
long. My reverend friend prepared 
an answer to this unaccountable mi- 
statement, and forwarded it for inser- 
tion in the next week’s paper; but 
received in reply a private communi- 
cation from the editor—a man of very 
considerable abilities and excellent 
character—suggesting that the mere 
likely way of attaining his object, 
namely, some remuneration for the 
men, would be, not to continue the 
controversy, especially as the agent 
for the vessel had promised to see the 
matter satisfactorily arranged. From 
that hour to this the pockets of the 
above-named agent have been herme- 
tically sealed ; “the commander goes 
on his way rejoicing ; and the British 
merchants, in spite of the assevera- 
tions of Mr Bartley and others, con- 
tent themselves with the outlay of the 
already mentioned ninepence, in the 
shape of six glasses of rum. Now 
this is pessimi exempli, and the fruits 
of this niggardliness were very soon 
after shown. One night, about six 
weeks afterwards, a great fire was 
perceived at sea. It was impossible 
it could be any thing else but a burn- 
ing ship. The flame went on for hours 
flaring up against the sky, but nota 
soul would stir from shore to the res- 
cue ;—alleging, as with one voice, 
that they had had enough to do with 
the other, and would never trouble 
themselves either with stranded ves- 
sels or burning ones. It turned out 
to be a steam-boat -bound for Spain, 
which sank after burning to the wa- 
ter’s edge. The crew, however, were 
saved. 

You’re very fond of mackerel ; I re- 
collect seeing you stow away sixteen 
soused in vinegar for luncheon, in less 
than twenty minutes. Early in the 
spring the mackerel season begins ; 
that is to say, many boats of a very 
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strange sh are. observed 
crowding d ot the mackerel 
shoals atthe chops of he Cha mnel, As 
the mighty hosts of those frientis9, J 

the people” come furthereast,thenums _ 
ber of vessels i increases, till you ™ 
sometimes see eight or nine all togeth 
and as their nets seem to be filled eve 
time they haul, you would natura 

expect that mackerel would be plent 
ful as blackberries—and so, indeed 
they are, for blackberries are a rarity 
here. The monopolizing fish-dealers 
of Portsmouth and the other large 
towns on the coast, and, above all, of 
the omnivorous London, step in be- 
tween you and your half-dozen macke- 
rel, and neither love nor money can 
procure you a single scale, unless on 
the marble slab of the fishmonger. 
Would you believe it, that although 
the sea here is teeming with fish, and 
the purchase of boat, tackle, and a 
whole mile of net would not exceed 
£160, there is no regular mackerel 
boat belonging to this coast employed 
in the fishing? Why do not a few of 
the natives join, and procure a vessel 
and apparatus? The gains are enor- 
mous. Last summer one of the 
Brighton boats was fishing off this 
shore, and in one night caught fish 
which was sold to the salesmen in 
Portsmouth for £180. And this is 
not uncommon. The ordinary race 
of fishermen are too poor to undertake 
the first expense; but nothing would 
be more easy, nor a more judicious— 
not charity, but—encouragement to 
deserving men, than for a certain 
number of gentlemen to advance the 
necessary funds, which one season’s 
exertion would enable the fishermen 
to repay. Four fishermen and a steers- 
man, which would constitute the crew, 
would be passing rich with such a pos- 
session. In Holland, the government 
would give all possible encouragement 
to such a scheme ; and in Scotland, I 
feel sure, the funds would be supplied, 
the boat, &c., bought, the fish caught, 
and the debt discharged in the course 
of three months, But here there is a 
very migratory population, attracted 
from all parts of England by the mild- 
ness of the winter, and the beauty of 
the summer ; they seldom settle long 
enough to become acquainted with the 
amphibious animals who inhabit little 
huts upon the shore, and supply them 
with delicious prawns and lobsters ; 
and return to their own dwellings in 
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the neighbou W covering my former reputation for 
cester, to ast their geologi sedateness and wisdom. In that case 
neighbours with their thunderbolts I will finish my “theory” next month, 
and fossils. And, in the meantime, and shall be caught tripping no more. 
/mackerel fall a prey to more en- Meanwhile I remain—sparing you a 
prising piscators from Brighton and flourish of complimentary trumpets— 
n Dover—not to mention France. yours ever, 

am really getting so dull and sensi- Hannisal SMITH. 

le, that I begin to be in hopes of re- Leeward Cottage, Bonchurch. 
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» The Lily leaveth the building-yard of Mr Burden of St Helen’s, nearly 
a mile from the water, and is launched amid the uncorking of several grey- 
beards, and the acclamations of the spectators. 










?Twas a bright day, O Lily! when the song 
Of choral triumph swell’d upon the breeze ; 
When, from your pastoral birthplace borne along, 
You heard, far off, the glad voice of the seas 
Utter'd as if in rapture, as they roll’d 
O’er the high Bembridge barrier uncontroll’d. 
O bark of many hopes ! you seem’d to glow 
With a new spirit as the plashing foam 
Gave you a joyous welcome to your home— 
Your glorious home, that rest may never know! 




















TRIPS OF THE LILY OF BONCHURCH. 


TRIP THE FIRST. 






Wherein the Lily goes to Portsmouth in rough weather, and comports herself 
gallantly. 










1. 
THE moon looks wild, but heed it not, my boat is in the bay, 
The tide lies fair, the wind’s our own, up canvass and away ! 
Hoist every stitch! she'll bear it all—e’en now she feels the strain, 
Her bow dips deep, then up she springs, and o’er the floods amain. 








2. 
Off in a shower from her broad bows the baffled wave she throws, 
And o’er the wave, and through the wave, right gallantly she goes ; 
We've pass’d the Cook * with jagged point—East Dene’s already pass'd ; 
Our shadow, like a white-wing’d bird, on Luccombe’s cove we cast. 






3. 
Hurrah! the Yellow Ledge we’ve reach’d, and through the Race we drive, 
The breakers coil, and bubble, and hiss—the sea seems all alive ; 
But on she goes, my Lily fair, a queen o’er the wild sea, 
It seems as if she loved the strife, so buoyant is her glee. 






4, 
Now Shanklin bay is o’er our stern, its shore is foamy white, 

The wind is fresh’ning—scarce yon gull can mate us in our flight ; 
See, Sandown soon is left behind, and eastward still I steer, 

Where round the frowning Culver’s base yon angry waves you hear. 
















* The Cook—a dangerous rock. When I asked my boatman why it was called the 
Cook, he said, ‘* I don’t know no reason for’t, sir ; but he makes the water boil, sure 
enough.” ' Ried . 
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The wind is piping on our beam—it freshens to a gal finial 
Cheer up! the Lily loves the storm, spare not an inch of sail; 

F'm prouder here her course to steer, and feel her ‘neath me spring; — 
Than that I were a belted earl, or an anointed king ! 


But Bembridge ledge we've weather'd close, and bright before us spread 
There's many a gallant ship, I ween, hard anchor'd at Spithead. 

Proud tamers of the subject sea! my heart leaps up in pride, 

As your stately shadows come and go upon the weltering tide. 


Your flag has waved in every clime ;—where, wafted many a mile, 
Comes the sweet scent of summer flowers from some fair Indian isle ; 
It waved where chilly icebergs float ’mid Greenland’s ceaseless surge, 
Atid where the tortured Baltic howls ‘neath Winter's icy scourge. 


Pour’d ye the thunder of your power where bold St Vincent led ? 
Was yours the might that crown’d with light intrepid Rodney's head ? 
Was yours the rush of mighty wings that sounded through the sky, 
When Nelson gave to Trafalgar the name that cannot die ? 
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Athwart the brine, in snowy line, on, on my Lily flies, 

Oh! not more stately bounds the deer where Athole’s forests rise— 

The harbour’s mouth we've gain’d, my lads! down canvass! bear a hand; 
Quick! slack the sheets !—she touches now !—I spring on Portsmouth strand | 


TRIP THE SECOND. 


Wherein the Lily-proceedeth in quest of what seemed from the Shore to be a 
Shipwrecked Mariner. 


1. 
Att day a silence stern and deep 
Hath lain on land and sea; 
Ye may not hear a rustle creep 
Through leafiest bush or tree ; 
The anchor'd vessels seem asleep, 
So motionless they be. 


2. 

There's not a cloud in all the sky, 

The sun shines bright and clear ; 
Hour after hour goes fleeting by, 

And yet no sound ye hear ; 
Hush’d and expectant earth doth 

lie 
As some dread thing were near. 


3. 
Night comes—and with mysterious 
sound, 

While not a wave is stirr’d, 
There rises in the calm profound, 

As by enchanter's word, 
A voice, as if the storm unbound 

In howling rage were heard. 


4. 
In Bonchurch bay the flowing tide 
Is calm as inland lake ; 
In Ventnor cove the waters glide 
Without a heave or break ; 
There’s not a breath in Sandown wide 
Its sleeping might to wake. 


5. 
Round Rocken End, from Chale’s far 
shore, 

The horrid sound is borne ; 

Well know the seamen from the roar, 
> Twill be a gale ere morn: 

Hoist every sail! ply every oar! 
Such warning none may scorn. 


6. 
The tempest downward rush’d at last, 
Like eagle on its prey ; 
And struck the sea with pinions vast, 
And shouted as in play, 
As the big waves rose wild and 
fast, 


And terror mark’d his way, 
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The moon rose up at midnig 
e light ; 


And shed a fe 
~The darksome waters scorn'd her 
__ power 


‘In their tumultuous fight— 
ive where, like beacon from a tower, 
She shed a streak of light— 


8. 
A narrow streak of ghastly grey 
Athwart the weltering deep :— 
Oh God! there's something takes its 
way; 
With wild unsteady leap, 
Across that line, where breakers play 
And mountain billows sweep. 


A moment seen; but the shadows 
dark 
That brood on either side, 
Suddenly swallow’d up the bark, 
And she no more is spied— 
No ear, no eye her course to mark 
On the stormy waters wide! 


10. 
God help you, gallant mariners ! 
Your bark can hardly rise, 
Dash'd by each billow as it rears 
Its crest of giant size: 
Your masts are gone—no helmsman 
steers— 
All like a log she lies. 


li. 
That night my straw-roof’d cottage 
shook 
Beneath the tempest’s blows ; 
The stately elms that guard my nook 
Crash’d as it wilder rose— 
And the chafed sea leapt, as it could 
not brook 
The barrier of Dunnose. 


12. 

Up the tall cliff it strove to climb, 
And backward fell in rage, 

Like tiger gaunt in wrath sublime 
That beats against its cage, 

And leaps and howls, till conquering 

Time 

Doth his wild ire assuage. 


13. 
So ceased the sea. When morning 
shone . 
The sky was calm and clear ; 

But the wild waves kept tumbling on 
In their quick and fierce career ; 
For though the tempest’s voice was 

gone, 
His might seem’d waiting near. 










‘ 4; 
There’s something moves—a mile 
from land— 
It welters o’er the flood ; 
"Tis a wreck’d man! he waves his 
hand! 
He floats on log of wood ! 
Quick! launch the Lily down the 
strand ! 
Heed not the breakers rude. 


15. 
The Lily through the breakers flies, 
By four stout oarsmen plied ; 
And, watch’d by many glistening eyes, 
She gambols o’er the tide: 
But the floating man doth hardly rise, 
So high the billows glide. 


16. 
’Tis not a man—'tis tall and hard— 
And now we near it fast ; 
*Tis but the end of a broken yard, 
Or the fragment of a mast; 
And so, with ropes our prize to guard, 
To leeward we have pass’d. 
77, 
Our lines we fix'd; we tugg’d and 
tow’d, 
But toil was all our meed ; 
The tide, that still impetuous flow’d, 
Scarce help'd us in our need— 
It seem’d as if a weary load 
Repress’d us in our speed. 


18, 
A weary load, as if of lead, 
Or some unholy thing, 
Some sunken vessel, where the dead 
Lay heap’d in ghastly ring: 
For at every tug the tall mast sway’d, 
But ever firm did cling. 


] 9, 

It dipt, it bent, but upward still 
Sprang back with horrid bound, . 
Spite of our utmost strength and skill 

We could not force it round, 
And at last beneath the Culver hill 
Our prize did take the ground. 


20. 

Eight fathoms deep the water lay, 
And yet our prize stuck fast— 
The tide had slack’d within the bays 

And westward now it pass’d, 
And at each new foot it ebb’d away, 
Still higher tower'd the mast. 


; 21. 
The waves sank down, and soon ap- 


pear'd 
A topsail fully set ; 
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clear'd, 
Our eyes a vision met . 
As of a mainsail, which uprear’d 
Its swelling canvass yet ! 


22. 


The ropes hung loose, the shrouds 


hung free, 


But the yards their place had kept, 


And thus beneath that stormy sea, 
As if above it swept, 


Letter from Hannibal Smith, Bi 
And down, far down, as the water 






TRIP THE THIRD. 
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That mast 4 


vind with aioe leone 


lows leapt. 
23. 
It was a piteous sight, I ween ; 
For well we guess’d the fate 
Of the brave ship, where it once fi 
been 
So stately and elate ; 
And with sad hearts from that dismal 
scene 
The Lily bore us straight. 


Wherein the Lily coasteth five miles to the Westward, and cometh home again. 


A uct south wind is blowing 
This gentle summer day ; 
And the tide is hardly flowing 

O’er the pebbles in the bay. 
The sunshine bright 
Sheds holy light 

On mount and down and lea ; 
Come hither, little Mary, 
And sail an hour with me! 


How slowly now we're sliding 
Beneath the chalky height, 
And the Lily, ghostlike gliding, 

Seems fill’d with calm delight. 
The tall cliffs throw 
Their shade below 
On all the rocky strand— 
And we float within the shadow 
As we creep along the land. 


3. 
See, Highport Ledge we've rounded, 
And the Cow-Leaze heave in sight, 
Fantastically mounded, 
And glistening in the light ; 
Their grassy dells 
And verdant swells 
In this sweet summer prime— 
’Tis a lovely scene, my Mary, 
As 'twere a fairy clime. 


4. 
There's many a southern islet 
Round which ’twere bliss to sail, 
And our idle course to pilot, 
From noon till twilight pale ; 
Where spreading bloom 
And rich perfume 
From flow’rs of every hue, 
Fill’d the air with balm and beauty 
Such as England never knew. 


5. 

What joy 'twould be, my daughter, 
Beneath that dazzling moon, 
To thread each winding water, 
And trace each deep lagoon ? 


Where dewless night 
Was clear and bright, 
And great stars look’d down from 
heav’n— 
Such climate, pensive Mary, 
Is not to England given. 
6. 
Yet here, in these recesses, 
Where the east wind never blows ; 
And the high north Down represses 
December and his snows ; 
In Ventnor glade— 
In Bonchurch shade 
How soft the Autumn air! 
And there’s many a Summer blossom 
In Winter's tangled hair. 


 - 
We've glided past St Lawrence, 
And to Puckaster we steer ; 
Proud Genoa! lovely Florence! 
We match your beauties here ! 
Our course we stay 
To scan the bay, 
And the flush of foliage deep, 
That spreads a fitting umbrage 
For some sainted hermit’s sleep. 
8. 
Now mark, my silent Mary, 
As the helm’s aside inclined, 
The boat its motion vary 
As she falls off from the wind ; 
The light breeze blows— 
The Lily goes 
With a step as soft and slow, 
As the mystic shapes in cloudland, 
That flit dimly to and fro. 


9. 
Again we're eastward veering, 
Where calm St Lawrence lies, 
Like some quiet nest appearing 
Where the bird for safety flies ; 
See Ventnor spire, 
’Tis tipt with fire 
In the sun’s unclouded ray ; 
And again Highport we've rounded, 
And cast anchor in the bay. 























‘TRIP THE FOURTH. 
Wherein the Lily visiteth a stranded Ship. 


Tue cheeriest spot in all the earth, 
The happiest nook of all to me, 
Is by mine own familiar hearth, 
When storms are on the sea. 
Loud let the tempests how], we give no heed— 
No argosies are ours propitious gales to need. 


2. 
The sea sings gloriously for aye 
Its own wild triumph song of pow’r ; 
Tempest or calm it knows no stay, 
Mid-day nor midnight hour: 
In the great voice we live—it girds us round 
As doth the vital air—an atmosphere of sound. 


3. 
It seems as if it fill’d my heart ; 
For if, perchance, I inland roam, 
Never one moment will depart 
That glorious voice of hone—. 
My spirit is subdued by it; I crave 
Needful as food or rest that murmuring of the wave. 


4, 
Ye dwellers by the silent lakes, 
Where the dull waters lifeless lie, 
And when the wind its fury wakes 
Utter no sound nor cry— 
Speak they their rage in thunder? and their glee 
In passionate laughter hoarse, like the rejoicing sea ? 
5. 
With life, with soul the sea is fraught— 
I’ve seen its countenance grow dim, 
Darken’d by some most cruel thought, 
As might some tyrant’s grim— 
Some Alva, when the shape of murder first 
O’ershadow’d his pale cheek, as from his heart it burst. 


6. 
In its fierce joy it seems to scoff ; 
When its quick ear hath caught the roar 
Of battling hurricanes far off 
On mid-Atlantic’s floor, 
It feels the stormy tremor of their wrath, 
And rears its crested waves ere yet they've cross’d its path. 


vi 
Sleep on, the sated serpent falls, 
And sleep falls on the wearied main ; 
And though the wind its challenge calls, 
It answers not again: 
’Neath the high shadowing ledge it loves to lie, 
And on the rock-strewn shore waves sing its lullaby. 


8. 
One night, on its uneasy bed, 
Our ocean grimly slept and heaved ; 
And o’er its clammy face was spread 
A mist, so thickly weaved 
Ye could not pierce its woof—it cover'd all, 
As Ocean had been dead, and this had been its pall. 
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9. 
I sat within my chimney nook, 
With a bright fire—of books a store ; 
A man rush’d in, with startled look— 
«A great ship's come ashore | 
Close to the cliff she lies—we heard the sound, 
As ’mid the rocks she came, and now she’s fast aground !” 


10. 
** Rouse Bonchurch up !—no moment waste— 
Bring lights,” I eried, and man the boat!” 
And down I rush’d in breathless haste— 
The Lily rock’d afloat! 
Six gallant lads jump’d in, and round she flew, 
Piercing the vapoury mist, and instant hid from view. 


ll. 
Impetuous o’er the shingly beach 
I struggled onward to Dunnose, 
And strain’d my eyes the ship to reach, 
But not an object rose— 
And yet so close she lay, we heard the sound 
Of seamen’s trampling feet winding the capstan round. 


12. 
Voices we heard, but nought we saw, 
So thick the mist around her fell ; 
It fill'd our beating hearts with awe, 
For soon we mark’d full well 
The tide was ebbing fast ;—and there she lay, 
By rocks encompass’d round, to wait the coming day. 


13, 
If but a ripple lightly rise— 


If but the gentlest south wind blow ; 
In that same hour a wreck she lies— 
Down the brave ship must go! 
But hark! the boat has near'd her, shouts we hear, 
Our men have reach’d the deck, and see, it ‘gins to clear ! 


14, 
Slowly, like mighty curtain raised 
To give some dreaded thing to view, 
Uprose the mist ; and, as we gazed, 
Clearer and clearer grew 
The outline of a vessel, looming vast, 
With all her canvass set, with sails on every mast. 


15. 
Like phantom of a ship it seems, 
Draped in its solemn mist and cloud ; 
How glimmer ‘neath the lanthorn’s gleams 
White sail and dripping shroud ! 
But lo! like spectre pale, that mocks our fears, 
It folds its mantle round, and slowly disappears. 


16, 
All night the Lily round her plied, 
To aid that vessel in her need— 
Six gallants staid on board, and vied 
In zeal and perilous deed— 
Toiling to warp her off, to clear the sails, 
Aiding the o’erwearied crew—but nought their strength avails, 
17. 
Next morning, when the early sun 
Did first Dunnose’s summit tip, 





ypres round the ship, 
Breathless we watch’d its rise, as streak by streak 
It clomb the vessel's side, with efforts slow and weak. 


18. 
Her floatage-marks it reaches now, 
* XI. and XII. are cover’d o’er— 
See! there’s a tremble in her bow, 
Oh! for six inches more! 
Hoist the great anchors out! and strive and strain ! 
Row, gallant boatmen, row, the vessel*heaves again ! 


19. 
-Useless is all their strength—they fail 
Yo float her from that rocky bed ; 
And now the sea with many a sail 
(So quick the news has spread) 
Is dotted, as round Bembridge Point they crowd— 
And bright shines forth the sun—the sky's without a cloud. 


20. 
Oh, lovely from the upland height 
To watch the busy scene below !— 
The ship embay’d, while, like a flight 
Of bright birds, to and fro 
Boats of white sail and devious course draw near; 
And on the monster gaze, and pause in their career. 


21. 
So might the wondering birds draw nigh 
To gaze upon their wounded king, 
Doom‘d on some lonely rock to lie, 
Powerless of beak and wing, 
Turning despairing eyes, grown faint and dim, 
. To the blue depths of air, now free to all but him: 


22. 
But see! where eager in its haste, 
Like vulture hurrying to the fray, 
On steam-sped wings, (whose might is traced 
By flashing foam and spray,) 
A strong bark hither comes ;—within an hour 
The flood will reach its height, the ship will feel its power! 


23. 
The water rose—the giant urged 
His fiery strength, and shook the sea 
With ominous shrieks, and onward surg’d 
Like wild steed, rushing free— 
Strain’d are the cables huge, the vessel reels— 
She moves! she moves! new life in every plank she feels ! 


24, 
Down from the rock in joy she glides, 
And follows in the giant’s wake ; 
And light she skims above the tides 
Upon her bows that break ! 
What thoughts were yours, O sailors! when that night 
You heard the tempest rage, and saw the breakers white ? 











GRIMM’S TEUTONIC GRAMMAR, 


Tue name of James Grimm de- 
serves to be dear to the lovers of an- 
tiquarian lore of every class : to critics 
and to philosophers, to the prattlers in 
the nursery and the wranglers at the 
bar. Whatever subjects he has hand- 
led, and they are not few, he has both 
exhausted and embellished.” His col- 
lections of popular tales have given to 
juvenile Germany an alluring vision 
of that imaginary world which so 
powerfully evolves the moral powers 
while it gratifies curiosity. His il- 
lustrations of the early poetry of his 
own country, are interesting to many 
beyond the class to which they are 
specially addressed: and his Mytho- 
logy and Legal Antiquities have 
severally provided a treasure of im- 
provement and delight to the most 
mature and the most profound under- 
standings. But the noblest monu- 
ment which he has erected to his ge- 
nius, and the richest gift which litera- 
ture has received from him, is to be 
found in the great, but as yet unfinish- 
ed, work which we propose for the 
subject of our present observations. 
Under the simple title of a “« Deutsche 
Grammatik,”’ he has produced a phi- 
lological treatise, which, reconciling 
the conflicting qualities of learning, 
judgment, and originality, has im- 
measurably elevated the standard of 
grammatical discussions, and is almost 
without a rival in any age or country. 

It is interesting to learn that we owe 
this amazing production in so abstruse 
a department of study to its author's 
love of refined literature, and to his 
partiality for the earlier poets of his 
native country. An admiration for 
the remarkable mass of poetry which 
Germany can boast of having pro- 
duced during the middle age of 
her literary history, appears at an 
early period to have seduced Grimm 
from the weightier pursuits of the 
law, to which he was worthily brought 
up at the feet of Savigny. His 
favourite study, when cultivated in 
a spirit of accurate and enlightened 
criticism, led him forward to the exa- 
mination of the oldest dialect of the 
High-German, which supplies an in- 


dispensable explanation of the more 
modern forms: and from this point 
the transition was natural and ne- 
cessary to the Gothic, which is the 
master-key to all the rest. The va- 
rious other languages of the Teutonie 
family were successively the objects 
of his attention, as mutually illustrat- 
ing each other, and as pointing to a 
general and primitive type of the whole 
race. 

Thus originating and thus expand- 
ing, the ** Deutsche Grammatik”’ em- 
braces the following circle oflanguages, 
comprising, indeed, the whole distin- 
guishable divisions of the Teutonic 
tribe of which any memorable mo- 
numents remain. i 

1. The Gothic, or, as it has been laxly 
called, the Meeso-Gothic, the parent or 
the eldest sister of the Teutonic family, 
that venerable and, to us, invaluable 
language into which the Scriptures 
were translated by Ulphilas in the 
4th century. 2. The Old High-Ger- 
man, a remarkable and peculiar dia- 
lect, or cluster of dialects, adopted 
and diffused by the writers of Upper 
or Southern Germany during the 7th, 
llth, and intermediate centuries, 3. 
The Old Saxon, the language of the 
Lower or Northern parts of Germany, 
of which the chief monuments are 
referable to the 9th century. 4. The 
Anglo-Saxon, the language of Low 
Germany, as naturalized and culti- 
vated in England. 5. The Old Friesie, 
the language which, in the 13th and 
14th centuries, prevailed in Friesland, 
and some of the western portions of 
North Germany. 6. The Icelandic, 
the oldest form of the Scandinavian 
branch, and one of the richest and 
most valuable of the Teutonic stock. 
7. The Middle High-German, the 
language of that abundant store of 
romantic poetry, including the Nibe- 
lungen-Lied, and other German pro- 
ductions of the chivalrous or heroic 
period, which are regarded with so 
much enthusiasm by their admirers, 
and of which the study deserves in 
every way to be further promoted, 
whether for its own sake, or for 
its value in illustrating the corre- 
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sponding literature of other coun- 
tries. 8. The Middle Low-German. 
9. The Middle Dutch, or Flemish, 
10. The Middle English, the language 
of England in the 13th and 14th cen- 
turies, of which Chaucer affords the 
fullest and most finished specimen. 
11. The Modern German. 12. The 
Modern Dutch. 13. The Modern 
English. 14. The Swedish. 15. 
The Danish. 

Not circumscribed even by these 
limits, the author of the Teutonic 
Grammar casts, at every stage of his 
progress, a glance beyond the fence of 
his proper boundary, to mark the cor- 
responding features of the neighbour- 
ing or not far distant territories of 
the Greek, Latin, Sanscrit, Lithuan- 
ian, and Sclavonic languages. The 
more profound Orientalists have en- 
deavoured to show, and have perhaps 
succeeded in showing, that many ofthe 
remarkable processes of Teutonic in- 
flection which Grimm has pointed out, 
may be best illustrated by the rules of 
Sanscrit philology. But, as far as we 
can discover, nothing that they have 
advanced has detracted from the 
merit of the Teutonic grammar- 
ian’s labours. On the contrary, the 
suggestion of new theories for ar- 
ranging the materials which he has 
collected, confirms the unbiassed ac- 
curacy with which his enquiries have 
been prosecuted, and gives a double 
testimony to the correctness of his 
observations. To those, indeed, who 
consider the immense extent of the 
field which lay before him, and the 
absolute impracticability of embracing 
with a powerful grasp the whole of 
those divisions of speech that may 
serve as illustrations of each other, 
it will appear more remarkable that 
Grimm’s conjectures should so often 
have been confirmed, than that they 
should sometimes have been contra- 
dicted, by a fuller prosecution of col- 
lateral researches. On this subject 
he has himself said, with a fitting mix- 
ture of modesty and pride, “ that his 
attention has been too exclusively en- 
grossed by the Teutonic languages, 
to admit of his bestowing more than 
a-hasty consideration upon remoter ob- 
jects; that his first aim is to attain 
perfection within his own department ; 
and that he feels that his discoveries in 
that field will possess a more endur- 
ing value than if he had prematurely 
abandoned it to seek for higher or 
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more universal principles. Those,” 
he adds, “* who now or hereafter may 
be prepared to take a wider range, 
can thus with the more fearless se- 
curity avail themselves of the results 
of my investigations.” 

We confess that we despair of see- 
ing, even after many years, an English 
translation of the Teutonic Grammar. 
The number of scholars in England 
who can estimate and master its de- 
tails may perhaps be increasing, but 
must still be inconsiderable ; and even 
those are not numerous by whom its 
general bearings can be seen and ap- 
preciated ; while all who feel an interest 
inits extensive illustrations of Teutonic 
literature must be capable of consulting 
it in its original shape. On the other 
hand, a selection of its principles and 
examples, adapted to merely English 
readers, would destroy the character 
and value of a work, of which the es- 
sence consists in the completeness of 
its comparative view of the whole 
Teutonic tongues. Insulated portions 
of it may be recast, expanded, and ex- 
plained, so as partially to adapt it to 
the‘popular mind in this country ; and 
its great principles may find their way 
into the works of native philologists, so 
as to produce more comprehensive or 
more cautious opinions than those 
which at present prevail. But, in 
every view; it is important to give ad- 
ditional currency to the conviction, that 
the study of even any portion of Teu- 
tonic philology cannot be successfully 
prosecuted beyond its simplest limits, 
without an acquaintance with those 
results to which the grammar of 
Grimm affords the best or the only 
access. Although, therefore, it has 
already been recommended to the at- 
tention of English readers by very 
able critics, we cannot think that any 
attempt to make the nature and merits 
of this work more familiarly known 
can be either idle or unacceptable. 

The Grammar of Grimm, so far as 
it has yet reached us, consists of four 
volumes, divided into the same num- 
ber of Books. 

The First Book treats of the letters, 
a subject which, as it may be called 
the godmother of grammar, is also 
an essential guide and guardian to its 
progress in all its stages. The letters 
are minutely treated by Grifhm with 
reference to their various powers, 
properties, and combinations through- 
out the different languages embraced 
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in his plan: and comparative views 
are given of the different changes 
which they undergo, whether in the 
Teutonic forms of speech or in others 
of a cognate origin. This is one of 
the most important and elaborate por- 
tions of the work, and that, perhaps, 
of which the value could least be sup- 
plied from other sources. We shall, 
in a subsequent part of this paper, 
take occasion to notice some of its 
results in relation to the comparative 
structure of the classical and Teutonic 
languages. With respect to the Teu- 
tonie languages themselves, it may 
be observed that, except in the case of 
the High-German dialects, to be after- 
wards mentioned, the consonants, for 
the most part, exhibit comparatively lit- 
tle change in passing from one language 
to another: but the vowels are ona 
different fuoting. This liquid and 
fluctuating element of speech seems 
to assume a new aspect in every new 
situation: and may be said to furnish 
the great feature of individual distine- 
tion between different dialects. The 
changes, however, to which the vowels 
are subjected, seem capable of being 
reduced to determinate rules, and these 
it is obviously of great moment to as- 


certain. We would not argue that the ~ 


clear and certain principles of any 
language are to be controlled by 
mere theory derived from others: but 
it seems an indisputable proposition, 
that what is dark or doubtful in one 
of a family of dialects, may be illus- 
trated and rendered plain by the light 
ef a regular analogy obtained from 
kindred sources. An attention to this 
enquiry is also necessary, if we wish 
to trace the connexion between the 
words of one language and those of 
another, as the disguises assumed in 
the process of transition are often 
such as to elude or deceive a superfi- 
cial observer. The following are ex- 
amples of the changes which the 
vowels undergo in passing through 
some of the chief Teutonic tongues, 

The convertible sounds are given in 

the same horizontal line, 

Gothic. O. High Germ. A. Saxon. Icelandic. 
air ir, ér éor iar 
aur ur, or or or 
ai ei, é & ei 
au au, ou, 0 ea au 
The relation of the vowels in the 

inflexion of words is an important 
practical branch of the present sub- 
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ject which must be afterwards advert. 
ed to. 

The Second Book treats of the ine 
flexion of words. A short experience 
enables us to see, that the modern 
forms of inflexion, limited as they arey 
cannot be understood without an ae. 
quaintance with the earlier types on 
which they have been moulded, but 
of which the features are now often 
greatly, and somewhat unequally ob- 
literated. We presume it will be 
universally agreed, that in this part 
of his subject, and in so far, particu- 
larly, as concerns the declensions and 
conjugations of the Gothic language, 
the Grammar of Grimm has rendered 
a great service to philology. As com- 
pared with any former grammar, and 
especially with any of English produc. 
tion, the progress in sound and sys- 
tematic arrangement is incalculable, 
Particular importance is here due tothe 
formulz of the twelve strong or primi- 
tive conjugations; that is, of those con- 
jugations which are effected by a re- 
duplicative prefix, or by an internal 
change of vowel, instead of receiving 
the addition of an element corre- 
sponding to the ed of the preterite and 
past. participle in English. 

It was long ago observed by Ben 
Jonson, in his Grammar, that, while 
that conjugation in English which 
takes place by means of the suffix ed, 
was “the most useful forming of a 
verb, and thereby also the common inn 
to lodge every strange and foreign 
guest,’ the other mode of conjuga- 
tion, by means of an internal change 
of vowel, as fall, fell; break, broke; 
sing, sang, sung, &c., * entertaineth 
none but natural and home-born 
words, which, though in number 
they be not mavy, a hundred and 
twenty or thereabouts, yet, in va- 
riation, are so divers and uncertain, 
that they need much the stamp of some 
good loyic to beat them into propor- 
tion. We have set down,” he conti- 
nues, “that thatin ourjudgmentagreeth 
best with reason and good order, which, 
notwithstanding, if it seem to any to be 
too rough-hewed, let him plane it out 
more smoothly, and I shall not only 


not envy it, but, in the behalf of my 


country, most heartily thank him for 
so great a benefit, hoping that I shall 
be thought sufficiently to have done 
my part, if, in tolling this bell, I may 
draw others to a deeper consideration 
of the matter ; for, touching myself, I 
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must needs confess that, after much 
painful churning, this only would come 
which here we have devised.”’ 

The bell was indeed long tolled 
before the summons was fully answer- 
ed; but we may nowsay that the thanks 
which Jonson promised have at last 
been earned, and that a full elucidation 
has been finally given of the apparent 
jumble of irregularities at which our 
excellent dramatist had ‘‘ churned” so 
vigorously with so slender a result, 
The English strony conjugations 
have generally been called irregular, 
and in one sense are well deserving 
of the name, as, when viewed by 
themselves, or even with the aid of the 
Anglo-Saxon, they appear a mass of 
confusion: while their Gothic proto- 
types present a remarkable model of 
clearness and precision, not surpassed 
in any other language; and, by the aid 
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of the comparative rules established 
in the transition of vowels, afford a 
solution to all the anomalies in the 
modern forms of inflexion. It would 
be out of place to enter here into the 
details of the subject: as it can onl 
be mastered by a consultation of the 
original authorities, Grimm's Gram- 
mar is, of course, the basis of any such 
study ; but it ought to be accom. 
panied by a constant reference to the 
writings of his fellow-labourers and 
followers in the same field. Bopp’s 
Review of Grimm, republished under 
the title of his Vocalismus,* is a highly 
valuable guide ; and useful assistance 
may also, we think, be got from the 
explanation of the conjugations given 
by the ingenious but somewhat specu- 
lative Schmithenner in his little work 
on Etymology.t 

The concluding discussions in 
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+ Deutsche Etymologie von Friedrich Schmithenner. Darmstadt, 1833. 
also the Introduction to his Kurzes Deutsches Worterbuch. 1837. 

We may be allowed, in a note, to shadow out some of the principles that 
appear to us to regulate the conjugation of the Gothic verb, though they are, in 
some points, borrowed rather from the theory of Bopp than from that of Grimm. We 
omit the reduplicative conjugations, which stand on a peculiar footing, and have left 
but faint, though important, vestiges of their character on modern grammar. The 
simplest of the other forms is that which is effected by converting the radical short @ 
vowel of the present tense, into its corresponding long vowel in the preterite; on a 
principle similar to what we see in some Latin conjugations, as in cdpio, c&pi, eaptum ; 
but it 1s to be observed that the long a is in Gothic expressed by 6 rather than by é: 
Thus, to take a cognate word with capio, we have hufyan, héf, hafuns. In English, 
we have awake, awoke. Another form of conjugation is made by interchanging the 
vowel a with the weaker sound of i, somewhat in the same way as in Latin conju- — 
gation and composition, where we have tango, tetigi ; tango, contingo. But the 
Gothie has this peculiarity in contrast with the Latin, that the i oecurs in the present 
tense, and the a in the preterite, as in sing, sang; give, gave. With this form there 
is combined sometimes a lengthening of the a into ¢ in some parts of the verb, and 
sometimes io others, particularly before liquids, a subsiding of the a into u ; as in the 
English sing, sang, suny ; swim, swam, swum, &c. A similar range of mutations may be 
found in the conjugation and in the composition of some Latin verbs, as in colo, cul- 
tum; vello, vulsum; salio, exsilio, easulto. Another mode of conjugation exhibits 
what in Sanscrit grammar is called Guna ; the interpolation, namely, in some parts of 
the verb, of an a vowel before a radical i or u, accompanied in other parts by the weak- 
ening of that interpolated a into an é or i. The formule in these cases are, e/, present 
tense, ai, preterite, 7, past-participle; ix, present, au, preterite, and ~ past-partie 
ciple. Something similar to these processes occurs in the flexion of certain Greek 
verbs, as Wii9w, WeWoida, t-wMidov; Pevyw, tPvyev, where the roots are considered to 
be a3 and vy. 

Our worthy mother, the Anglo-Saxon, was rather less particular about her vowels 
than our grandam the Gothic. Under the laws of vowel-change, which we have 
already partly explained, the Anglo-Saxon gave an undue ascendancy to the vowel 
a in the preterite; and her daughter, the modern English, has further embroiled 
matters by frequently changing the a into 0, Thus, in English, the preterites awoke, 
shone, chose, stole, would all in Gothic have had different forms belonging to four different 
conjugations, the vowel-sound in the first example being expressed by 6, in the second 
by ai, in the third by au, and in the fourth by a. No wonder that it now puzzles us 
to understand the English strong conjugations; when we have not studied their original 
principles, and traced their progressive modifications. 


See 
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Grimm's Grammar on the theory of 
the Teutonic conjugations, embody a 
list of 460 strong or primitive verbs, 
with their comparative forms in the 
different dialects, which deserve to 
be familiarly known to all Teutonic 
philologers, as collecting together the 
most valuable materials for etymolo- 
gical illustration. 

The Third Book is devoted to the 
formation of words by derivation and 
composition. The subject is as fully 
as it is ably discussed, and occupies 
two volumes, containing ten chapters. 
The first chapter explains the deriva- 
tion of cognate words from the various 
copjugational parts of the strong 
verbs. A very large mass of vocables 
from all the Teutonic languages are 
here brought together, and the com- 
mon bond of their connexion deve- 
loped by Grimm—a task which had 
before been laboriously and usefully, 
but somewhat loosely, performed in 
the Dutch work of Lambert Ten 
Kate. * The suggestions made by 
Grimm as to the possible forms of 
strong verbs now lost, but of which 
the disjecta membra survive in their 
derivatives, may occasion differences 
of opinion among philologers, but 
are at least highly valuable as illus- 
trations of the limits within which 
the affiliation of words may with 
certainty range. The second chap- 
ter treats more peculiarly of de- 
rivation, and digests under distinct 
heads the various terminational por- 
tions of words by which the root is 
lengthened in form and modified 
in signification. The third chap- 
ter treats of the composition of 
words in all its varieties, and illus- 
trates the subject with copious ex- 
amples. The fourth treats of the 
formation of pronouns. The jifth of 
that of adverbs, prepositions, and par- 
ticles generally. The sizth embraces 
the difficult subject of gender, which is 
discussed with more fulness and syste- 
matic arrangement than, we think, have 
before been bestowed upon it; while 
the illustrations given may be said to 
furnish in themselves a rich trea- 
sure of information on many points 
of ancient Teutonic manners and 
modes of thinking, as well as of ter- 
minology. The seventh chapter treats 
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of comparison. The eighth of dimi- 
nution, or the formation of diminu- 


‘tives; the ninth of the forms of 


negative words, and the ¢enth of those 
expressing question and answer. 

The Fourth Book is devoted to syn- 
tax, a subject which the author has not 
yet completed, or rather has scarcely 
commenced; his fourth volume, which 
is the latest published, being confined 
to the syntax of the shortest and sim- 
plest models of a complete sentence, 
The more complex forms of phraseo- 
logy and composition are reserved for 
the continuation of the work. 

It is not our intention, if it were in 
our power, to raise or revive any ques- 
tion as to the accuracy of all the views 
adopted by Grimm, in reference to in- 
dividual languages. His great work, 
minute and detailed as for the most 
part it is, must yet be considered 
chiefly as a Comparative Grammar, in 
which it cannot be expected that in 
each particular department the slighter 
features should be as strongly deline- 
ated as the more considerable ; or that 
the same clearness of perception or ac- 
curacy of knowledge should be exhibit- 
ed, as if it consisted of different and di- 
vided dissertations on its several topics. 
A geographical treatise may beallowed 
sometimes to be loose or incorrect as 
to the topography or statistics of a 
county or a parish, and its oversights 
may be detected by microscopical ob- 
servers who are incapable of reaching 
or of understanding its comprehensive 
results. The Teutonic Grammar is 
naturally fuller and more perfect in 
some departments than in others: as, 
for instance, in the Gothic and in the 
Old and Middle High-German. Butin 
all its parts, so far as we can judge or 


_learn, it is more minutely correct than 


most of the existing individual gram- 
mars; while with that minuteness it 
combines in an unparalleled degree the 
advantages of historical deduction and 
varied illustration. 

It is manifest that a complete sur- 
vey of the Teutonic languages, in the 
spirit which we have attempted to 
explain, must be of the utmost service 
to philology. It has been fully esta- 
blished, what was at one time but im- © 
perfectly understood, that the whole 
of the languages thus considered are 
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originally identical, not only in their 
radical words, but in their structure 
and inflections. It becomes apparent, 
at the same time, not only that it is 
impossible scientifically to understand 
any modern Teutonic language with- 
out a knowledge of its more ancient 
form, but that it is equally impossible 
to know thoroughly the character of 
any one branch of the common stock 
without a reference to the correspond- 
ing features of its sister shoots. Above 
_ all, we may be allowed to say, a sci- 
entific acquaintance with the Gothic 
language is essential to a thorough 
knowledge of any of the other varie- 
ties of Teutonic speech, whether an- 
cient or modern. 

The importance of a comparative 
study of the Teutonic languages, in a 
manner at once comprehensive and 
minute, must be peculiarly apparent 
with reference to all enquiries of an 
etymological nature, It will often 
happen that the root of an extensive 
class of words is.only to be found in 
one or in a small number of the Teu- 
tonic languages, while its derivatives 
are widely diffused, or exclusively 
confined to others of the family. We 


shall sometimes, again, discover the 
primitive or proper meaning of a word 
in one tongue, while in others it has 
been diverted to a merely secondary 


or figurative signification. A wide 
view of the whole field will at once 
conduct us to discovery, and guard us 
against those errors of precipitate and 
presumptuous dogmatism, which have 
often made the school of Horne Tooke 
a legitimate laughing-stock. In endea- 
vouring, for example, to analyse a sup- 
posed derivative word in any one lan- 
guage, we may be rashly led to imagine 
resemblances to simple elements, whe- 
ther in form or meaning, which a 
larger examination of the affiliated 
dialects would prove to be erroneous. 
If in two or more Teutonic languages, 
of equivalent authority, we have the 
same word which we propose to 
explain, and if in those languages 
we have also the elementary words of 
which we conceive it to be a product, 
we ought not to infer that our supposed 
etymology is correct, unless in all of 
these languages our conjecture be 
equally consistent with their forms and 
rules of derivation. We may point 
out one or two common fallacies in 
etymology, which we think have in this 
manner been detected. 
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It is a frequent and a flattering re- 
mark that the English name of the 
Deity, God, is a derivative from 
** good,” and must have been selected 
by our ancestors as indicating the best 
and loveliest of the Divine attributes. 
Junius,a writer whose own learning and 
ingenuity have greatly assisted his suc- 
cessors in correcting his numerous er- 
rors, has, in his Etymologicum Angli- 
cum, expressed himself thus under the 
word God :—* Origo vocabuli dilucidé 
satis desumpta est ex A. S. god, bonus. 
Nam ut sapientissimi Teutonice 
linguz authores, hominem, inexhaus- 
tum omnium vitiorum turpitudinum- 
que gurgitem, man dixerunt, a man, 
malitia, &c., ita Deum, perennem 
bonitatis eterne fontem, antithesi 
valde manifesta atque illustri God 
dixerunt, a god, bonus.” A similar 
derivation and remark is to be found in 
Mr Bosworth’s very useful Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary. But both of the etymo- 
logies here referred to are shown. to 
be more than questionable, by refer- 
ence to the same words in other lane 
guages. It is only, however, as to 
one of them that we shall here point 
out the fallacy. Itis true that God, 
Deus, and god, bonus, are spelled in the 
same way in Anglo-Saxon, though the 
prosody is different ; but a wider exa- 
mination shows that the words are es. 
sentially distinct: the radical vowel 
in the name of the Deity being a short 
u, while in the adjective for good it 
is a long or double a.. There is no 
principle by which, in the Teutonic 
languages, the vowels, thus diversified, 
can warrantably be referred to the 
same root. The true etymology of 
the Divine name is still a dark and 
disputed question. 

Again, to take another and humbler 
instance :—Acorn, in Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary, and even in more modern 
works, is described as being compound- 
ed of Ac, Anglo-Saxon for oak, (aik, 
Scot.,) and corn or cern, as Anglo- 
Saxon for agrainornut. This is vio- 
lent enough, even upon Anglo-Saxon 
principles ; but the theory is discre- 
dited by the existence of the word in 
other languages, in such a form as to 
throw the utmost doubt on the identity 
of the alleged compound with its com- 
ponent parts. Thus, in Icelandic, 
Akarn is the word answering to acorn; 
but the Icelandic Akarn cannot with 
any propriety be derived from its 
supposed elements, of which the forms 
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in that language are eik, guercus, and 
korn, granum. The Gothic Akran, 


glans, fructus, is most probably the 
original of acorn, and is certainly de- 
rived from Akrs, ager. It thus means 
lierally the produce of the earth, and 
has only become applicable to the fruit 
of the oak, as being a distinguished 
article of diet in that stage of society, 


** When wild in woods the noble savage 


Tan. 


s* Glandis appellatione,” say the 
civilians, “ omnis fructus contine- 
tur.’ It is possible, however, that, in 
some of the dialects at least, the term 
may have come to be more peculiarly 
applied to the fruit of the oak, from 
a vague feeling of its resemblance to 
the name of that tree ; a process which 
we believe to operate insensibly in 
the use of language to a considerable 
extent. 

The multiplication of checks and 
assistances of this kind seems essen- 
tial to the due prosecution of philology, 
whether we contemplate the wide field 
of discovery which it opens to us, or 
remember the snares and pitfalls to 
which our progress in it is exposed. 

The first elements of language, like 
the primitive atoms of matter, lie hid 
and disguised in their actual exist- 
ence under innumerable varieties of 
form and combination, eluding the 
eye of superficial observation: and 
it is only by systematic study that we 
are even partially enabled to reproduce 
them in a more simple state, and to 
discover, on the one hand, the real 
identity of objects that appear differ- 
ent, and the real diversity of others that 
appear the same. As the original 
sources of human speech are hid in the 
darkest antiquity, it is conceivable that 
all, or many of the languages with 
which we are acquainted, though their 
courses and channels be now far dis- 
tant, or mutually opposed, may yet 
have flowed from fountains springing 
up in the same spot or vicinity. The 
inhabitants of Leyden and Lyons may 
unconsciously drink the snows of al- 
most the same glacier; and the German 
or Scottish peasant never dreams that 
the unintelligible dialects of thestranger 
or scholar are often mere varieties 
of his vernacular tongue. If we con- 
sider the infinite combinations of which 
elementary sounds are susceptible, and 
the infinite changes to which they may 
‘be subjected by the attrition of use, the 
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corruptions of rudeness, and the refine. 
ments of affectation, we can have no 
difficulty in understanding how lan. 
guages, diverging from a common 
centre, should in time lose any obviots 
trace of mutual affinity. The instance 
given by Dr Watts of the apparent 
dissimilarity and real identity of the 
words bishop and evéque affords a 
good measure of the divergences that 
have taken place in the diffusion of the 
Roman language among different 
countries since the establishment of 
Christianity. Another and less fami- 
liar example may be given, which 
reaches into a higher period of anti- 
quity. 

There is no doubt that the Eng- 
lish word ¢ear, and the French word 
lurme, are the same in etymological 
origin as well as in meaning. Year is 
referable, through the Anglo-Saxon 
teher, to the Gothic tagrs, which is of 
similar meaning, while ¢ayrs is demon- 
strably identical with the Greek daxeu. 
Saxev, however, or its derivative and 
synonyme Jexeuue, is, without doubt, an-- 
other form of the Latin /acryma, through 
the interchange, which not unfrequeut- 
ly cceurs, of the letters Zand d. Fival- 
ly, lacryma, which is thus traced to 
be a cognate of tear, is the acknow- 
ledged parent of the French larme. A 
connexion is here established, by a 
plain and necessary procession of 
proofs, between two words which have 
no external resemblance whatever. The 
steps of the deduction appear simple 
when they are shown; but if we were 
unacquainted with the Greek and Go- 
thic links of the chain, we should never 
suspect the intrinsic relation of the ex- 
treme points. To a great extent we are 
placed in that supposed state of igno- 
rance as to the common bonds by 
which diversities of language are re- 
conciled ; an ignorance which in the 
case put wonld have left room for 
boundless conjecture, instead of the 
direct demonstration afforded by a fuller 
knowledge. 

The latitude of speculation which is 
opened up by these peculiarities of the 
science constitutes one danger, as well 
as one attraction, of etymological pur- 
suits. Because infinite analogies and 
affinities may be conceived among re- 
mote forms of speech, the ety mologist 
often hastily and falsely infers that he 
has discovered their existence. The 
interest and the extent of the subject 
heat the imagination of the enquirer, 
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and, like the day-dreamer gazing on 
the clouds, or on the embers of his 
winter fire, he is prepared to trace the 
most fanciful and unsubstantial resem- 
blances, where the sober eye of reason 
can make no such discovery. Occa- 
sional results, too, of real value lure 
him on, like the alchymist, in the search 
of some universal solvent of all diffi- 
culties, that has either no actual or no 
relative existence, and only leads to 
absurdities that bring the study into 
disrepute. 

It is only by treating philology asa 
proper science that its reputation can 
be sustained, or its progress promoted. 
If it is at all a fit subject of accurate 
investigation, it must be dealt with, 
like any other branch of inductive 
knowledge, by the twofold process of 
collecting, extensively and minutely, 
the facts connected with it, and of en- 
deavouring to generalize those facts 
into distinct laws. The facts collected 
ought undoubtedly to be extensive, at 
least within the particular province 
that may be selected for examination, 
otherwise no comprehensive or safe 
results can be obtained. But it is the 
spirit of generalization that can alone 
reduce the chaos of our materials into 
order, or animate them with life. We 
have no reason to believe that any of 
the phenomena of nature are governed 
by a lawless caprice. The heavenly 
bodies do not roll on high without a 
fixed decree to impel and restrain them. 
The wildest brook that wanders across 
the plains obeys, in all its windings, 
the dictates of a steadfast rule. We are 
not to infer that language, one of the 
noblest gifts of God, is left to shift and 
fluctuate from tribe to tribe; and from 
generation to generation, without re- 
gular and constant principles ofchange. 
In this, as in all other departments of 
observation, we may rejoice to address 
ourselves in tie language of the 
poet :— 


s¢ All nature is but art unknown to thee: 
All chance, direction which thou canst 
not see.” 


And this further is permitted us to 
believe, that although the ultimate se- 
crets of nature must be for ever hid 
from mortals, yet a partial and pro- 
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gressive discovery of her laws is pro- 
mised to us by past experience, so long 
as the study of her works shall be 
prosecuted in a humble and hopeful 
spirit, and with a firm reliance on the 
wisdom and uniformity of her opera- 
tions. 

The field of enquiry which chiefly 
seems, in our own day, to call for 
the labours of the philologer, is at 
once extensive and captivating, and 
is becoming daily better defined and 
understood. It comprehends that vast 
family of languages which, reaching 
from India to Iceland, has embraced 
within its bosom almost the whole 
range of human civilisation and unin- 
spired literature. The Indo-Germanic 
tongues present a subject of study of the 
most sublime and inexhaustibleinterest. 
Their original identity, not merely in 
their radical words, but in their whole 
system of inflections, appears to have 
been fully demonstrated. What has 
been so thoroughly accomplished for 
the Teutonic languages by Grimm, is 
now in the course of being still further 
extended by Bopp, in his ‘* Compara- 
tive Grammar of the Sanscrit, Zend, 
Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, Old Sela- 
vonie, Gothic, and German ;’* a work 
of profound learning and consummate 
ability, of which, so far as we can 
judge of it with a very limited know- 
ledge of its subjects, the execution ap- 
pears to be answerable to the promise 
which its title puts forth. It remains 
to follow out the same principles into 
the enparent dissimilarities of Celtic 
philology, an object which, until lately, 
has been too much neglected by the 
scientific students of comparative phi- 
lology ; but which is now, we believe, 
begun to be widely considered in its 
true light. Although compelled to 
acknowledge our ignorance of this 
important branch of the subject, 
we can-see evidence that in our 
own country we have both classi- 
cal and modern scholars among us 
who are able to contribute valuable 
assistance in this department ; and the 
labours of Williams and of Pritchard 
must remove the idea, hitherto prevail- 
ing, that where Celtic learning was 
concerned, the ‘ amare et supere”’ 
were irreconcilable things. ¢ 





* Vergleichende Grammatik, &c. Von Franz Bopp. Berlin, 1833-37. 

t We observe the announcement of a new work by Bopp, ‘** The Celtic Languages, 
in their relations to Sanscrit Zend,” and the other languages included in his Compara 
tive Grammar, which we have not yet seen, but from which very valuable results may, 
no doubt, be anticipated, 
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In a comparative study of the nume- 
rous household of affiliated languages, 
to which we have now referred, it is 
of the utmost importance to reduce, if 
possible, to definite laws the principles 
of transition which prevail among 
them. Nothing can be more unsatis- 
factory than the system, which so long 
existed, of inferring resemblances from 
mere external appearance and gen- 
eral impressions, without a minute 
deduction of the historical etymology 
of words,.under the separate heads of 
structure and signification. The Gram- 
mar of Grimm ought to introduce anew 
era in studies of this description. It 
has placed it beyond a doubt that a fixed 
principle prevails in comparative phi- 
lology, where every thing was formerly 
thought to be arbitrary and accidental. 
It has contributed to shed a clear 
and steady light on a dark domain of 
science, where before we had nothing 
to guide us but an occasional Will of 
the Wisp, that almost always led us 
out of the right road, and generally 
landed us in a quagmire. 

Etymology, as already hinted, may 
be considered as consisting of two 
branches, which ought ever to go 
hand in hand; the physical and the 
metaphysical:—the one treating of 
sounds, the other of ideas, in their 
several relations and susceptibilities 
of variation. Each of these divisions 
presents a large field of enquiry, and 
in each there is ample room for the 
application of philosophical principle. 

Let us take, among many illustra- 
tions, a remarkable example of a na- 
tural affinity subsisting between differ- 
ent ideas, and leading to a modifica- 
tion of the meaning of cognate words, 
which has had an important influence 
on language. 

Sound and light, the objects of the 
kindred senses of hearing and seeing, 
are bound together by strong mental 
analogies, and the same radical word 
is often, in the same or in cognate 
languages, employed to signify those 
several conceptions. To give forth 
sound, and to give forth light, to 
speak and to shine, though often very 
different things in the House of Com- 
mons, are in Greek and in Sanscrit 
denoted severally by the same root. 
Bhimi the Sanscrit verb signifying 
to shine, and gau:, the Doric form of 
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$x, to speak, are thus inflected in the 
present tense: and no one, we think, 
can glance at the comparison without 
seeing the essential identity of the 
terms. 
bha-mi 
bha-si 
bha-ti 
bha-mas 
bha-tha Qu-T8 
bha-nti Qu~vrt. 
Donaldson’s Cratylus, p. 558. 


Pus 
Pa-c: 
Puc 
Pa- uss 


Clarus, clear, is, in like manner, an 
epithet equally applicable to the objects 
of hearing and of vision. The English 
loud, representing intensity of sound, is 
very probably a relative of the German 
lauter, signifying bright, pellucid; and 
both words appear to be connected 
with clarus. Dim and dumb seem to 
be cognate terms, indicating the ob- 
scuration of sound or colour; and on 
the same principle there is reason to 
connect together the Latin surdus and 
the Teutonic swart, which, though dif- 
ferently applied, refer severally to the 
absence or negation of those kindred 
qualities.* 

With respect to the structural part 
of etymology, it appears to be now de- 
monstrated that a very singular and 
settled relation subsists between the 
chief tribes of the Indo- Germanic race 
of languages. The liquids, sibilants, 
and semi-vowels, remain generally 
unchanged in them all, under certain 
known modifications in individual 
cases, such as the frequent substitute 
in Greek of the simple aspirate for 
the ordinary sibilant, and the ultimate 
disappearance or modification of the w 
or digamma in the same language. 
But the history and position of the 
mute consonants in those tongues, is 
more peculiar. The general rule as 
to these is, that, in the transmission 
through different languages of words 
characterised by those consonants, they 
undergo a certain fixed and regular 
modification. We are not, of course, 
now speaking as to any change under- 
gone by words imported directly from 
one language into another, such as the 
Latin, Greek, or Norman terms, which 
abound in ordinary English speech. 
We refer to those more venerable 
vocables which appear as natives in a 
great variety of languages of different 





* Pliny yses the expression surdus color, for what is dull or dark, 
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character, but connected by some an- 
cient bond of consanguinity. In words 
of this description, it seems, as we 
have said, to be demonstrated that the 
mute consonants composing them are 
not to be found in the same form 
throughout the different languages, 
but are subjected to certain important 
eertetions, according to a definite 
rule. 

The rule referred to, in its highest 
theoretical perfection, may be thus 
broadly stated, leaving out of view 
those qualifications and restrictions 
upon it, of which a detail can only be 
expected in a systematic treatise. 
Viewing the languages of Greece and 
Rome as in this respect on the same 
level, and contrasting them, as one 
branch, with the Gothic or Low-Ger- 
man dialects on the one hand, and with 
the Old High-German on the other, 
those three sections of the Indo-Ger« 
manic race are to be considered as oc- 
cupying three equidistant points in 
a supposed circle. The mute con. 


sonants, again, being divisible into 
three well-known orders, the tenuis, 
(x, +, @,) aspirate, (x, 5, %) and 
middle, (y, 2, 6,) and these being 
supposed to move in that order 


within the circle containing the 
three divisions of Greek, Gothic, and 
High-German, an index will thence 
be obtained to denote the modifica- 
tions which these consonants present 
in those different languages. Thus, 
where the same root exists vernacu- 
larly in all the three great dialects, 
the consonant which, in Greek, is a 
tenuis, will be found, in Gothic, as the 
corresponding aspirate, and, in passing 
on to the High-German, will become a 
middle. The Greek aspirate becomes 
a Gothic middle and a High-German 
tenuis. The Greek middle a Gothic 
tenuis and a High-German aspirate. 

This statement of the rule will 
scarcely be intelligible without a visi- 
ble figure. It may be put in another 
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way, and will perhaps be best under» 

stood from the following formula. 
|Greek—Gothic —H.-German, | 

|Aspirate-Middle-Tenuis—Aspirate—Middle. | 


Supposing these parallel lines to 
be seales, of which the upper one 
is horizontally moveable towards the 
left: the fixing of any one of the lan- 
guages opposite to any of the order of 
consonants, will show the correspond. 
ing change which that consonant ex 
hibits in becoming naturalized in the 
two other languages. . 

It must be observed, that in the.ap- 
plication of this rule to different lan- 
guages, there are several accidental 
anomalies which disturb its operation, 
Thus the Latin is without the dental 
aspirate 5, and generally supplies the 
place of the guttural aspirate x by a 
simple 2. The High-German is, in 
like manner, deficient in the dental 
aspirate, ‘and supplies its place by a 
ts or z. The High-German is subject 
to one or two other irregularities, 
which it would here be out of place to 
detail. 

We shall now give examples, in 
the dental class of consonants, of the 
changes we have described; which, it 
must be observed, are not reciprocated 
between any two languages, but re. 
volve through the whole three. The 
rule may be easily extended, from the 
following examples, to the other classes 
of mute consonants. 

Greek, Gothic. 

Tess thri 

dv0 twai 

Savaros dauthus 











High German, 
drei 
zwei 
tod, 


The Sanscrit stands as to this ar- 
rangement on the same footing for 
the most part with the Greek and 
Latin. The Saxon and Scandinavian 
dialects occupy, in general, the same 
position with the Gothic. The mo- 
dern German has a mixture of the 
characteristics of the Gothic and Old 
High-German.* : 





* We would here venture to suggest two enquiries, to which we scarcely think that 
any answer, or sufficient answer, is to be found in the books which we have yet met 


with on the subject. 


1. Ought the statement of Grimm’s law of Sound-transition to 


be in any respect modified by the consideration, that in each class of consonants there 
are two aspirates, though, except in the Sanscrit, the two are generally expressed by 
one letter: x == ch and gh; $= th and dh; and ¢ = ph and bh? 2. Is there 
any community of principle or origin between Grimm’s law of transition and the 


system of initial flevion which characterises the Celtic languages ? 


See an inter. 


‘esting article by Mr Archdeacon Williams, ‘‘ On one Source of the Non-Hellenic 
portion of the Latin Language,” in the Transactions of the Royal Society of Edin- 


burgh, Vol. xiii., particularly at p. 542. 
NO, CCXCII, VOL. XLVI. 


oO 
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The system of transition now no- 
ticed has commonly been called 
Grimm's law of “ Lautverschiebung,”’ 
or Sound-shifting, as it may be loose- 
ly rendered. But it is due to the 
memory of a very great philologist 
to observe, that it was anticipated, 
in a partial but most important point, 
by aprevious writer. The mutual re- 
lation of the Greek and Scandinavian, 
in their initial consonants, had been 
formally announced by Erasmus Rask, 
in his “‘ Enquiry into the Origin of the 
old Northern or Icelandic Language,” 
a work which was published in Dan- 
ish in 1818, and of which some of the 
tabular views were subsequently trans- 
lated by Vater, and included in his 
 Vergleichungs Tafeln.” The first 
edition of Grimm’s Grammar appeared 
in 1819, and it was only in the second 
edition of 1822, that the general law 
referred to seems to have been pro- 

rly developed. Rask did not, per- 

aps, see the full extent of his own 
discovery, particularly as to non- 
initial consonants : though it must be 
confessed, that as to these its opera- 
tion is sometimes considerably dis- 
turbed, and it would seem that some 
peculiarities in the Scandinavian 
tongues might, in this respect, tend 
to obscure his perception of the rule. 
Grimm, on the other hand, was pro- 
bably enabled to follow it out more 
confidently, from being led to observe 
that the old High-German stood in 
the same relation to the Gothic and 
its dependents as these to the Greek or 
Latin.* 

In the older philologers we find 
little or no indication of the law now 
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advertedto. It is se roar indeed, 
observed, that mutual transitions take 
place among the tenues,middles, and as- 
pirates of the same.class of consonants ; 
and it was impossible that the frequent 
occurrence of such changes could es- 
cape the most cursory enquirer. But 
they are treated by those writers as the 
exceptions and not as the rule; they are 
as often misapplied and mistaken as the 
reverse ; and they are seldom resorted 
to for explanation till a more direct and 
literal etymology, however desperate, 
has been attempted in vain. Thus 
Junius, instead of connecting the 
Gothic dauthus, death, with Savaros, 
which seems its most probable etymo- 
logy, derives it from the Greek d:Sa:wy, 
longevus, and gratuitously compli- 
ments the Gothic nation on their lof- 
ty creed, thus philologically promul- 
gated, that death and immortality are 
the same things. 

It is a just observation of Grimm’s, 
that, according to the law which we 
have attempted to explain, a correspon- 
dence between the mute consonants of 
words in different sections of these affi- 
liated languages is, generally, a proof, 
not that the words are the same, but 
that they are different in origin. We 
do not indeed affirm that the law 
is universal, and without exception 
in its operation, Some words of 
hardier fabric, or of happier destiny, 
have undoubtedly floated down the 
stream of ages, untouched by the in- 
fluences that have disguised or muti- 
tilated others. We are told that the 
word sack is to be found in the same 
form in almost all languages, which 
gave occasion to the facetious observa- 





* As Rask’s “ Undersogelse ” is probably not in the hands of many of our readers, and 
might not be intelligible to some of them if it were, we subjoin the statement which it 


contains of the law referred to. 


The.mute consonants, it is said, particularly at the 


beginning of words, observe the following relations in passing from Greek or Latin 


fnto Icelandic :— 


# becomes f, as: +Aarvs, (broad,) flatur, (flat ;) wrne, fadir, (father. ) 

+ becomes th, as r¢evs, thrir, (three ;) tego, eg thek, (I thatch.) 

x becomes h: xgsas, (flesh,) hree, (a dead body ;) cornu, horn; cutis, hud, (a hide.) 

8 generally remains unchanged: fAzcrayw, (to sprout,) blad, (a leaf, blade;) Bgve, 
(to well forth, ) brunnr, (a fountain ;) bullare, at bulla, (to boil.) 

3 becomes t : dene, (to tame,) tamr, (tame ;) dignus, tiginn, (exalted, noble.) 

y becomes k: yuyn, kona, (a woman ;) vos, kyn or kin, (kin;) gena, kinn, (jaw ;) 


@yees, akr, (a field.) 


@ becomes b: ¢nyos, D. big, (beech;) siber, Isl. bifr, (beaver ;) Psew, fero, og 


ber, (I bear.) 


S becomes d: Sugs, dyr, (door ;) as in Latin, Ssos, deus. - 
x becomes g: xvw, D. gyder, (to found, mould;) sys, ega, (to possess, owe ;) 


Kurea, gryta, (a pot;) yor», gall, (gall.) 
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tion of the learned Goropius Becanus,* 
a gentleman whose lucubrations we are 
little acquainted with, except in con- 
nexion with thisjest, that atthe building 
of Babel, * nemo sedificantium in su- 
bita linguarum confusione oblitus est 
suisacci.”’ Other vocables, and parts 
of vocables, have made-a similar es- 
cape from the effects of time or tran- 
sition ; but such exceptions would not 
disprove the existence of the general 
rule, even if they were more nume- 
rous and unequivocal than we believe 
them to be. Further enquiries, we are 
inclined to think, will show that many 
apparent cases of affinity, where there 
is an absence of that change of conso- 
nants which the rule would require, 
are not real deviations from it, and that 
thus a number of common and plau- 
sible etymologies are unfounded. 
There is little doubt that the Greek 
gevaes, and the Teutonic foul, are 
not connected in etymology: as in- 
deed they do not appear to be in 
origina! meaning. The Latin Dies 
has perhaps less connexion with the 
Teutonic day than with the terms 
time or tide, to which, according to 
Grimm’s law, it may radically cor- 
respond. The derivation of care from 
cura, is doubtful, and the common 
identification of vulgus and folk, if not 
unfounded, is, at least, remote and in- 
direct. 

We have dwelt so long on this 
subject, from a conviction that the 
full truth and practical importance 
of this singular and mysterious law 
of transition is as yet but imper- 
fectly felt in English philology. 
Within the last few years numerous 
works in lexicography and etymology 
have appeared in this country, whic 
continue to be constructed on the same 
principles as if Rask had never lived, 
or as if the Deutsche Grammatik had 
never been written. Thus, ina Greek 
lexicon of no remote date, and in 
other respects valuable, we find such 
English etymologies as the follow- 
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ing :—axgodeva, acorns ; Briawew, blasts 
xvnen, knee 3 xodos, to Coil up 3 xorrof, 
collops ; cbpeua, dirge, &c,; and 
worse examples might be derived 
from other sources. It must, on 
the other hand, be confessed, that 
ordinary Teutonic philologers often 
lay themselves open to the charge of 
rashness or ignorance when they ven- 
ture far out in the sea of classical phi- 
lology. It must rarely,indeed, happen 
that a thorough acquaintance with each 
department is united in the same in- | 
dividual : and perhaps in no branch of 
science is partial error or occasional 
oversight more probable or more par- 
donable. 

One or two recent publications will 
greatly tend, we think, more widely 
to diffuse a due knowledge and appre. 
ciation of Grimm’s rules of compara- 
tive philology. Mr Pritchard’s work 
on the “ Eastern Origin of the Celtic 
Nations,” (1831,) has attracted the 
attention that is due to any pro- 
duction from so valuable a source. 
“A Manual of Comparative Phi- 
lology,” by Mr Winning of Bed- 
ford, (1838,) is entitled to much 
commendation, and deserves to be 
generally consulted, though we do 
not avow ourselves converts to his 
theory on the origin of the Tus- 
cans.. Of the New Cratylus of Mr 
Donaldson, (1839,) we must not, as 
yet, profess to have formed any other 
opinion than that it is a work of great 
learning, of much interest and value, 
comprising a mass of materials that 
have never before been collected in an 
English shape, and proceeding, in the 
main, on what we perceive to be sound 
and safe principles, though sometimes, 
we humbly suspect, extending into @ 
latitude of speculation that is at least 
premature. In all of these works the 
views of Grimm are explained and 
enforced. 

Having said so much of the relation 
subsisting between the consonants in 
the different sections of the Indo-Teu- 





* Goropius, however, was a person of some note in his day. 
the Queens of France and Hungary in Charles the Fifth’s time. 


He was physician to 
Hickes ( Thes. Diss. 


Epist. p. 154) speaks of him as ‘ divini ingenii homine, qui duos libros scripsit de 
gentium originibus, lectu quidem jucundos, quos tamen maxima ex parte, perperam, et 
inepté esse scriptos, nemo est qui linguas Aquilonis antiquas calleat, quin mecum facile 
affirmabit.” Goropius’s chief work is his “ Origines Antwerpiane,” (1569,) in which 


he maintained that Adam spoke German. 


He did good service, however, by insert 


ing in his work the translation of the Lord’s prayer, from the Codex Argenteus, which 
was, we believe, the first occasion of printing any portion of the Gothic gospels. 
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tonic family, we must not omit to ob- 
serve that the vowels also are subject 
to changes, which, though less fixed, 
we have no right to suppose capricious, 
and which have already been partly 
reduced to definite limits. Thechanges 
which in the several languages take 
place upon the vowels in the inflections 
of nouns and verbs, throw a strong 
light upon their transitions and fluc- 
tuations in passing from one language 
to another. But here, as elsewhere, 
it happens that phenomena occur, of 
which the explanation is more or less 
obscured by the darkness of antiquity. 
This, however, is a subject too abstruse 
and subtle to be considered in this 
place. 

In illustration of the system of con- 
sonantal transition, to which we before 
referred, we venture to subjoin some 
comparative tables of the affinities 
of Greek and Latin with Teutonic 
words, framed upon as simple and 
popular a plan as possible, and 
containing few results that do not 
seem to be well established. Even if, 
in some instances, our suppositions 
should be thought mistaken or doubt- 
ful, our lists, we think, will still be 


x = H Gothic. 
heafod, A. S, heved, O. E. head, E. haupt, Germ. 
harns, Sc. hirn, Germ. 
heart, E. herz, Germ. 
hals, O. E. Se. and G. 
hide, E. hyd, A. S. hut, O. H. G. haut, Germ. 


Caput 

Cranium 

xagtia; cor, cordis 
Collum 


Cutis 
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sufficient: to demonstrate at once the 
existence and the value of these very 
remarkable laws. 

It will be observed that no express 
examplesare heregiven of words which, 
according to the rule, ought to change 
the Greek or Latin B into a Gothic P, 
In reality, the letter B, in the classical 
languages, particularly as an initial, 
seems to be of a very uncertain char- 
acter, being often apparently a rem- 
nant of the digamma, ora corruption 
of some other letter. Accordingly, it 
is remarkable that the corresponding 
initial P is of rare occurrence in the 
Gothic languages. There are not in 
Junius’s Glossary above half a dozen 
Gothic words commencing with that 
letter, and the number of similar words 
in Anglo-Saxon is also few. The ori- 
gin and history of thenumerous words 
in modern English which have that 
initial, have never as yet, we think, 
been fully explained. 

The examples we are now to give 
are chiefly of the changes of initial 
consonants, though some words are 
also set down which show the operation 
of the rule on internal consonants. 


Calx 

Cornu 

xvwy, canis (cvan, Sanscrit) 
man 

Casa 

Calamus, culmus 
Cannabis 

Crates 

Copia 

Collis 

Cervus 

xa@Ave 

nepaos 

aneve 

REATUS, RAOTIOOS 
xolrOS 

Claudus 

Centum (—xovre ?) 
Celo, xaarurrw 
Curro 

Cursor (courser, Norm. E.) 
zsulw@ 

nds 


Nox, noctis 
Lux, lucis 
Octo 


Rectus 


heel, E. 

horn, E. &ec. 

hound, E. hund, Germ. 

home, ham, hamlet, E. 

house, E, 

halm, E. &e. 

henep, ‘A. S. hemp, E. hanf, Germ. 
hurdle, E. 


‘ heap, E. (? 


hill, E. (?) 

hart, E. hirsch, Germ. 

hull, E. hool, Sc, 

harvest, E. herfest, A. S. herbst, Germ, (?) 
herald, E, 

hard, hardy, E. 

hollow, E. 

halt, E. 

hund, A. S. hund-red, E. 

hill, O. E, (to cover) helan, A, S, 
hurry, E. 

horse, E. 

hide, E. 

heed, E, ? 


nicht, Se. nahts, Goth. 
licht, Se, liuhath, Goth, 
acht, Sc, ahtau, Goth, 
richt, Sc. raihts, Goth, 
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vy = K, Gothie, (¢, ch, English.) 


Gena, yévus 

Genu, yoru 

yun 

ytvos, genus, gens 
Gelu, gelidus 
Granum, granulum 
yieuvos . 

Grex 

Glomus 

Globus 

yiyvorxw (vow) (g)novi 
yum, gusto 

Gero 

Gyrus 


Ager, a+ypos 
Jugum, Levyos 
seyov (== Fegyov) 
Msyas (—psyaros) 
Augeo’ 

Vigilo 

awerayo, mulgeo 


Hortus, xogr0s, (chors) 
Hostis 

Heedus 

xv (hansas, S.) 

KoAn 

Homo 


moupos 
Hesternus 

Hio, xasvory yates 
Horreo 

Kits otvow 


Vehiculum, Foxnua, (wahana, S.) 
¢ == Th, Gothic. 


Tonitru 
Turdus 
Turba 
Tenuis 

Tres, spess 
Tu 

Tum 

Trans 
Torqueo 
taraw, tolero, tuli 
Trudo 

Tego, tectum 


Uter, neuter 
Alter 
Mors, mortis 


tas, S.) 
daxev 


Dingua, O. Lat. == lingua 


chin, E. 

koee, E. kniu, Goth. 
quean, queen, E. 

kin, kind, kindred, E. 
chill, cool, cold, E. 

corn, kernel, E. 

crane, E. 

crew, crowd, E, ? 

clue, E 

cloud, clod, E. ? 

know, E. 

chew, choose E. kosten, Germ. 
carry, E. ? 

churn, quern, E. kirn, Sc. ? 
acre, E. akrs, Goth. 
yoke, E 

work, E. 

meikle, E. mikils, Goth. much, E. 
eke, E. aukan, Goth. 
wake, E. 

milk, E. 


x (h, Lat.) = G, Gothic. 


garden, yard, E. gards, garda, Goth. 

guest, E. gasts, Goth. 

gat, A. S. goat, E. 

gans, Germ. goose, gander, E, 

gall, E. 

guma, A.S.; corrupted groom, E.; bryd-guma, 
A. S.; bridegroom, E. ; brautigam, Germ. 

grice, O. E. and Sc.* gris, Ieel. ? 

gestren-daeg, A. S. yesterday. 

geonan, A. S. yawn, E, gaunt, Sc. gape. E. 

grue, Sc. gruesome, Sc. ; grisly, E. grauen, Germ. 

gush, E. 


waggon, E. 


thunder, E. ; donner, Germ. 

thrush, E. ; drossel, G. 

thorp, E.; dorff, Germ. ? Grimm, &c. 
thin, E. ; diihn, Germ. 

three, E.; drei, Germ. 

thou, E. ; thu, Goth. ; du, Germ. 

then, E.; dann, G. 

through, E. ; thairh, Goth. ; durch, Germ. 
throw, E. ; thraw, Sc. ; drehen, Germ. 
thole, Sc. ; dulden, Germ. 

thrust, E.; drucken, Germ. 

thatch, E. ; theek, Sc. ;.decken, dach, Germ. 


either, whether, neither, E. 
other, E, ; anthar, Goth. 
murther, E. ; maurthr, Goth. ; mord, Germ. 


= T, Gothic. 
Dens, dentis ; 0-du5, o=3evros, (dan- 


tooth, E.; tunthus, Goth, ; zahn, Germ. 


tear, E.; tagrs, Goth. 
tongue, E. 





* Grice isthe old word for pig, and is not the plural of grouse, as an eminent writer 
on Tithes seems to have supposed, misled, no doubt, by the analogy of mouse. I. Con- - 


nell on Tithes, 125, Ed, 1815. 
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Digitus, daxrvacs 

deus, Sogu 

Duo, duo 

Decem, dexa 

Durus 

Dico, dexvuus, (doceo ?) 


Domo, danew 
dew ; 
dso, domus 
Duco 


idwe 
idews, sudor 
Radix 
ious (swadu, S.) 
Se | 

Quid, quod 
Edo 
Sedeo 
oda (= Foda) 
Rudo (rud, S. ?) 
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toe, E.; ta, A. S. +: zeha, O. H. G. 

tree, E. ; triu, Goth. 

two, E.; zwei, Germ. - 

ten, E. ; taihun, Goth. ; zehn, Germ. 

true, E.; (= firm, lasting) 

teach, token, E. tecan, tacn, A. S.; zeigen, 
zeichen, G- 

tame, E. zahmen, Ger. 

tie, E. 

timber, E, timrian, Goth. : zimmer, Germ. 

tug, E.; tiuhan, Goth. ; ziehen, Germ. 


water, E. 

sweat, E. 

root, E. 

sweet, E. 

it, E. 

what, E. 

eat, E.; itan, Goth. 
sit, E. ; sitan, Goth. 
wot, E.; witan, Goth. 
rout, Se. 


3S = D, Gothic. 


Svyarne 

Suga 

Sagerw, Sagosw 
sew 

Sew ( riSnues) 

Sspis, Seruorns 
ave, Savares 


wSae (uber) 
psSv (mathu, S.) 
sguSeos (ruber. ) 


_ daughter. E.: tochter, Germ. 


deer, E. ; thier, Germ. 

door, E.; thor, thiir, Germ. 
dare, durst, E. 

dry, E. 

do, E. 

doom, dempster, E. 

die, “death, E. ; dauthus, Goth. 


udder 
mead, E. 
ruddy, E. 


# = F, Gothic. 


Pater 

Tve 

Piscis 

Pinna 

Trego (= wereg0v) 

Pes, pedis : res, x0d0s : (padas, S.) 
Pugnus, rv: (Pest, Scl.) 

Pellis 


Pecu, (pecunia) 

Pullus, xwAos 

Porcus 

Porca 

Pulex 

Peena, ron 

Pro, xgo 

Fxea 

Wien, Toeew 

Primus, wewros 

reves (= Tsua) 

Wodaus, worv 

w Atos, plenus 

Pauci 

Plex, wAcos: simplex,* axAsos, 
duplex, dxAo0s, &c. 


father, E. 

fire, E.; fyr, A. S. 

fish, E. 

fin, E. 

feather, E. 

foot, E. 

fist, E.; fyst, A. S.; faust, Germ. ? 

fell, E. 

faihu, Goth. ; feoh, A. S. ; fee, E, 

foal, E. - 

farrow, (a litter of pigs,) E.; fearh, A. S. (a pig) 

furrow, E. ; furh, A. S. 

flea, E.; flech, Sc. 

fine, E.? 

for, fore, E. ? 

fra, frae, Sc. ; fram, A. S.; from E. 

far, E.; fairra, Goth.; forth, E, 

first, foremost, E.; frumists, Goth. 

five, E.; fimf, Goth. ; fiinf, Germ. 

fele, fell, Sc. ; filu, Goth. 

full, E. 

few, E. ; fauai, Goth. 

fold, E. ; falths, Goth. ; ainfalths, Goth. ; two-fold, 
&c., E. 





__* Simplex is generally explained as being sine plica : but is it not rather as it were 
singu-plex, or from the root of semel, and thus corresponding to the Gothic ain-falths ? 
If simplex means sine plica, how comes the next step in the progression to be 


duplex ? 
negative would be. 


Compare the Greck awAvos, which is aspirated, and not a@Avos; as the 
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Planus 
Pallidus 
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flat, E.; flach, Germ. 
fallow, E.;? ‘‘ His hewe falwe and pale.” 
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Chau- \ 


cer. 


Pinguis, ray | 

Pasco, raoues 

Pedo, 722, (pard, S.) 
Pango, t1yvve 


Septem 

Vulpes, lupus ? 

darves, Somnus, (== sopnus ?) 
s@yvos 

bate, 

Aww 


fat, E. 
feed, E. 

feortan, A. S. 

fay, fadge, E.; ge-fegan, A. S.; falgen, Germ. 


3 feitr, Icel. 


seven, E,; seofon, A. S. 
wolf, E. ; wulfs, Goth. 
sweven, O. E. swefn, A,S. 
oven, E. 

over, E. ufar, Goth. 
leave, E. 


= B, Gothic. 


Frater, (bhratr’, S.) 
Fagus, Qnyos 

Frons, o-9gvs, (bhru, S.) 
Far 

Follis 

Fero, ¢egw, (bhr’, S.) 
Flo, flare, flatus 
Floreo, flos 

Fui, gue, (bhi, S.) 
Findo, fidi, (bhid, S.) 
Frango, fregi, fragilis 
Fruor, fructus 

Foro 


These lists could. be greatly en- 
larged if we were to add the words 
illustrating the rule. which exist in 


other or older Teutonic languages, 
but which have not been preserved 


among ourselves. It may not be un- 
interesting to give a few of the most 
striking examples of Gothic words, 
which are more or less in this situa- 
tion. 

Aigan, to possess, to own, = xs» 3 
ahwa, a stream, = aqua; ga-filhan, 
to bury, =se-pelire; hafyan, to lift, = 
capere; haitan, tocall, =citare ; haths, 
blind of an eye, = ceecus; Alifan, to 
steal, hliftus, a thief, xnrearssy, 
xaewmens 3 hraiws, flesh, — xgsas ; 
hramyan, to hang, = xesuas; mizdd, 
a reward, meed, = sucSos 3 steigan, to 
go, to climb, ortixsy; swathra, a 
father-in-law, socer; taihswé, the 
right hand, = d:f«; thairsan, to be 
Corpus, (kerefs, Zend.) 
Circus 
Cribrum 
Corvus 
meupeog 
Crudus 
MAUD, KAUVTOS 
xd 
Ae, Claudo 


The manifestation: of the law is still 
more striking and important in refer- 
‘ence to the affinity of roots, in their 
simplest character, even where the 


brother, E. ; brothar, Goth. 
beech, E.; béce, A. S. 

brow, E. 

bear, Sc.; baris, Goth. 
bellows, E. balgs, Goth. 

bear, E. 

blow, blast, E. ; blawan, A. S, 
blow, bloom, E.; bloma, Goth. 
be, E. 

bite, E. 

break, 
bruik, 
bore, E. 


E. ; brickle, O. E. ; brikan, brak, Goth 
Sc. ; brucan, A. S. - 


parched, = recs; thahan, to be si- 
lent, = tacere ; thanyan, to stretchy = 
riuvev; thragyan, to run, = retxer$ 
wairthan, to become, = verti, 

We believe that the same thing 
might be done in all the other early 
languages to a very remarkable ex- 
tent. 

Considerable additions even might 
be made to the catalogue on a less 
abstruse principle, if we were to give 
those words. which, in their proper 
form, possessed features exhibiting a 
compliance with the rule, but which 
their modern condition has lost. Thus 
many English words beginning with 7 
and7, had, in Gothic and Anglo-Saxon, 
an initial 4 before those liquids, which 
represented an initial x in Greek or 
Latin. Of this change the following 
examples may be given. 


hrif, A. S.; mid-riff, E. 

hring, A. S,; ring, E. 

hriddel, A. S. ; riddel, Se. . 

hraefn, A. S. ;. raven, E. 

hrim, A. S.; rime, Sc. 

hreau, A. S.; raw, E. 4 : 
hlud, A. S. loud, E. ; hlistan, A. S., listen, EZ. 
hlinian, A. §,. lean, E. 

hlidan, A- S.; whence, lid, E. 


individual derivatives in the different 
languages diverge widely in forth’ from 
each other. This is'a large and deli- 
cate subject, on which we have neither 
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toom nor disposition to enter at pre- 
Sent; but we may advert to one or 
two illustrations of it, for which our 
previous examples will have served as 
a preparation. 

1. The large class of particles which 
in the ancient languages denote oppo- 
sition, ante-position, or some kindred 
idea, and which are characterised by 
the radical letters PR, as waga, wee, 

re, preter, porro, &c., appear uni- 
ormly, and to an equal extent, in the 
Gothic tongues with the characteris- 
tics of FR. 

2. The characteristic, in Latin, 
of the relative and interrogative pro- 
noun and its derivatives is QU=KW, 
which agrees with the corresponding 
Gothic root HW, or irregularly as in 
English WH. * 

3. In like manner, the demonstra- 
tive pronoun with its relative particles 
is distinguished in the ancient lan- 
guages by T, and in the Gothic by 

H 


It is impossible, on the one hand, 
to suppose that these coincidences are 
accidental, or, ou the other, to doubt 
that words of such primitive significa- 
tion must be of the highest antiquity 
in all of the languages where they 
appear, and must, at a very early 

riod, have been separated by the 
inexplicable, though systematic diver- 
sity which they now present. 

We trust that these observations 
may, at least, be of some use in 
directing attention to such topics. 
We cannot dismiss the subject with- 
out an humble but earnest exhor- 
tation to our countrymen to give to 
comparative philology the honours 
which it deserves, and which it more 
especially claims at their hands. Our 
native tongue is nearly, if not alto- 
gether, the noblest language that hu- 
man wisdom, or let us rather say 
Divine goodness, has ever instituted for 
the use of man. It is as nobly descended 
as it is happily composed. It is uni- 
. ted by many links of connexion to 
the richest and fairest forms of speech 
in other ages and nations; and it 
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ought to be a primary object of interest 
among us to study, in all their expan- 
sions, its affinities to those sources of 
copiousness and beauty - which have 
made it what it is. Our social and 
political position, and our national 
history, lead to the same result. We 
are the mixed descendants of some 
of the most brave, virtuous, and culti- 
vated of the Teutonic tribes. We 
have long made the systematic study 
of classical learning the charter of our 
freedom, liberality, and civilisation. 
Within the seas that wash our own 
shores, we have at least two of the 
most important forms of Celtic speech 
yet living ; and we possess, within the 
limits of our Oriental empire, the 
venerable and mysterious treasures of 
Indian antiquity. If any nation is 
called to these studies, both by duty 
and by opportunity, it is ourselves. 
Classical, and Saxon, and Sanscrit 
scholars we can already show of the 
very highest eminence. There has 
been no want of successful labourers 
in individual portions of the field. 
But in the peculiar department of 
comparative philology, little has as 
yet been done by us, as contrasted with 
what might and ought to have been 
accomplished, We hope and believe 
that, in this respect, a better era is 
rapidly approaching, and that, while 
the study of the more ancient Teutonic 
tongues shall be inculcated among our 
youth as only next in importance to 
that of the classical languages, we shall 
have among us many who, ascending 
the highest vantage groundsof science, 
can take a searching and comprehen- 
sive survey of the whole extent of Indo- 
European speech, an ample territory, 
presenting to the eye of imagination 
the fairest varieties of hill and dale, 
meadow and moorland, embellished 
here with smiling corn-fields or de- 
licious gardens, and there overshadow- 
ed with frowning precipices and solemn 
forests ; but throughout all its bounds 
ennobled by the sacred haunts of 
learning or of liberty, of elegance or 
of virtue. 





* It is singular to observe that, according to an important law of interchange between 
the labial and guttural consonants, the proper characteristic of the relative and inter- 
rogative pronoun and its particles in Greek is I, as w», wov, wors, wortgos, &c.,while in 
some Gothic tribes, as in the north of Scotland, the corresponding form is the equiva- 


lent F = @, instead of the ordinary Gothic HW = qu. 
are the north-country words for who, where, when, whilke 
chain belongs to the Cockney pronunciation ? 


Thus, fa, far, fan, fulk, 
What link in this curious 
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ALGIERS. 


Tue invasion of the Algerine terri- 
tory by the French, is one of the most 
remarkable evidences that nations are 
not to be taught either common justice 
or common sense by suffering. We 
there see France, after five-and-twenty 
years of national misery, taking the first 
opportunity to rob and shed the blood 
of her neighbours. She had no more 
cause of war against the Algerines 
than against the Antediluvians ; but 
it occurred to her imbecile Govern- 
ment that she wanted “ glory,” and 
to her insane people that glory was to 
be found in cutting the throats of 
Turks and Moors, unfortunate enough 
to live in a territory where she ex- 
pected to find land cheap, dollars at 
the sword’s point, and triumph for 
nothing. 

Providence, it is true, often lets 
fools and villains take their way ; but 
perhaps there never was an instance, 
not excepting Napoleon’s own, where 
the punishment of the original culprits 
followed, with such distinct, complete, 
and immediate vengeance on the 
crime. 

Within a twelvemonth, the Govern- 
ment which had formed this atrocious 
project was utterly extinguished ; 
Charles the Tenth and his dynasty 
driven from their throne, and exiled 
from the land for life ;—his Ministry, 
the Polignacs and their associates, 
thrown into a long and severe impri- 
sonment, a fate singular among all the 
changes of European cabinets, and 
after narrowly escaping the scaffold, 
also exiled for life; Marmont, the 
chief military councillor of the King, 
forced to fly from France, and never 
daring to return; Bourmont, the 
commander of the invasion, never ven- 
turing to set his foot on the French 
soil since, and still a fugitive through 
the world; the invading army, of 
30,000 strong, some of the finest 
troops of France, long since destroyed 
in Africa by the climate and the war- 
fare of the Arabs, scarcely a man of 
them having returned.—And after the 
sacrifice of probably twice the number 
of lives in a disputed possession of 


Aterers! wild Algiers ! 
There are sounds of affright 
Coming thick on thy gales, 
Sounds of battle and flight ;— 
The spurring of horsemen, 
With tidings of woe ; 


nine years, they are now fighting with- 
in cannon-shot of Algiers! 

The war has beguninearnest. While 
Abd-el- Kader lives, France will proba- 
bly have to carry on a continued war, 
more or less open. If he shall fall, 
the spirit of other chieftains will be 
formed while the animosity survives ; 
and it will survive, grounded as it is 
in the nature of things, in the native 
repulsion between French and Maho- 
metan manners, in the habitual hae 
tred of the native for the invader, 
and in the strong religious antipathies 
which have already enabled the Afri- 
can leader to proclaim his assault op 
the French as the “ Holy War.” 

Even the fullest possession of the 
Algerine territory could never be of 
real value to France: it has no har- 
bours, and can thereforé never be 
a station for any thing beyond a pri- 
vateer or a pirate. In the event of an 
European war, it must be abandoned, 
or France must consent to lock up 
50,000 troops there, with the cer- 
tainty that famine, the Arabs, and 
perhaps an English expedition, will 
perform in Algiers the second part of 
the Egyptian campaign. But the 
great points of criminality subsist, even 
if the policy were however successful ; 
and those are, that the invasion was 
made absolutely without any cause buta 
determination to plunder, and that the 
conquest has been retained, in direct 
and unquestionable defiance of the 
most solemn, public, and repeated de- 
clarations, that no conquest whatever 
was intended, and that, as in the in- 
stance of Lord Exmouth’s expedition, 
the moment that satisfaction was ob- 
tained, the whole armament was to be 
withdrawn. 

It argues a deplorable state of moral 
feeling, to find that no man in France 
has the honesty of heart to protest 
against this iniquity ; that the legisla- 
ture can find no warning voice, that. 
the journals are fierce in their wrath 
against any idea of abandoning Al- 
giers, and that all France madly seems 
to regard the national crime as a na- 
tional glory. 


The signal-guns pealing 
The march of the foe ; 
And the desert horn’s howl, 
Like the wolf in his prow] ; 
For, roused from their lair, 
The Berbers are there. 
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Tis the blue depth of midnight ; 
The moon is above, 
Shedding silver in showers 
On mosque and on grove; 
And the sense is opprest 
With the sweetness of night. 
*Tis an hour to be blest, 
All fragrance and light. 
But the sparkling of steel, 
And the cannon’s deep peal, 
And the quick-volleying gun, 
Tell that bloodis begun. = - 


The Frenchmen are rushing 
To gate and to wall ; 

And the Moor is awake 
In his gold-tissued hall. 

He sharpens the dagger 

* And loads the carbine, 

And looks to the hills 
For the morning to shine. 
And on rampart and roof 
Crowds are standing aloof ; 
And their gestures, though dumb, 
Tell—* the Emir” is come! 


On dash the dark riders, 
The sons of the south, 
From plain and from mountain, 
Age, manhood, and youth ! 
Their steeds are like wind, 
And their bodies like fire, 
That wounds cannot tame, 
That toil cannot tire. 
On they burst like a flood, 
Till the desert drinks blood, 
Thick as night-falling dew— 
Allah hu! Allah hu! 


Woe, woe to the Gaul! 
Ambition's worst slave ; 
Must he grasp, till the world 
Is a dungeon or grave ? 
Must he envy the Arab 
His swamp and his sand? 
Must his crown be a curse, 
And his sceptre a brand ? 
But Wrath will not sleep ; 
As he sows, he shall reap ; 
The robber shall pay 
Gore for gore, clay for clay. 


Ay; follow the Arab 
Through mountain and vale, 
He’s the eagle, and safe 
As its wing on the gale. 
Ay; scorch through the day, 
And freeze through the night, 
He’s the leopard—one bound, 
And he’s gone from your sight. 
But death’s in his tramp 
As he sweeps round your camp ; 
One charge and one roar, 
And you sleep in your gore! 


But the plague-spot has fallen 
On each and on all ; 
Where art thou, Old Bourbon? 
Europe scoff’d at thy fall. 
Where thy fierce “ Thirty thousand,” 
Napoleon's old braves ? 
Like thee, they are corpses— 
Algiers gave them graves. 
Where the victor Bourmont? 
He has follow’d thy throne ; 
On his brow the blood-stain, 
To wander, like Cain. 


Yet the plague shall not smite 
And then die with the dead; 
The madness shall cling, 
The grave shall be fed. 
Too cursed to abandon, 
Too weak to retain, 
The legions of France 
Still shall slay and be slain. 
Asp-EL-Kapenr, the star 
That shall blast them with war— 
Thou, the land of their biers; 
Algiers! wild Algiers ! 
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Tue empire of the Ottomans is the 
most extraordinary instance in history 
of an empire raised by the. sword, 
governed by the perpetual effusion of 
blood, despising all civilisation, cor- 
rupted by the grossest excesses of - 
private life, disordered in every fune- 
tion of government, constantly ex- 
posed to the greatest military powers 
of Europe, yet advancing from con- 
quest to conquest for three centuries 
without a check, (from 1299 to 1566,) 
and retaining its vast possessions un« 
impaired for three centuries more. 
The first approach of the Turks to 
Europe was at the close of the thir- 
teenth century, when Othman, the 
son of a Turcoman chieftain in the 
service of Aladin, Sultan of Iconium, 
on the memorable 27th of July 1299, 
made a descent on the rich territory 
of Nicomedia. The Asiatic domin- 
ions of the Greek Emperors were lost 
in a struggle of two centuries, when 
Mohammed the Second assaulted 
Constantinople, on the 29th of May 
1453. The body of the last emperor 
was found buried under a heap of 
slain, and Constantinople became the 
capital of a new faith, a new people, 
and a new sovereignty. His imme- 
diate successors wasted the blood, but 
exercised the valour of their troops, 
in expeditions to Armenia, the Cau- 
casus, and Persia. But the nobler 
prize lay to the west. All solid sove- 
reignty belongs to the hardy frames 
and the regular opulence of Europe. 
Soliman the First, named the Magni- 
ficent, and if a conqueror can deserve 
the name, deserving it by the vastness 
of his designs and the splendour of his 
successes, threw himself upon Hun- 
gary. Combining the unusual tac- 
tique of an army and fleet, in itself an 
evidence of the superiority of his ge- 
nius to that of his time, he at once 
overran the dominions of the Hunga- 
rian king, and assaulted Rhodes, held 
‘ by the famous Knights of St John of 
Jerusalem, and regarded as the bul- 
wark of Christendom. By the reluc- 
tant aid of the Venetians, Rhodes was 
stormed, after a desperate siege. So- 
liman marched to the conquest of 
Austria at the head of 200,000 men— 
an army which no European potentate, 
in the rudeness and distractions of the 
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age, could hope to oppose. On its 
way, it trampled down the army of 
Hungary, which had the madness to 
meet it ; and marching over the bodies 
of 20,000 men, with their monarch, 
on the field, converted the kingdom 
into a Turkish province, and invested 
Vienna. The strength of the ram- 
parts and the approach of winter 
alone saved the Austrian capital from 
following the fate of the Hungarian. 
But while all Christendom trembled 
at the sight of the horse-tails, Soliman 
died—living and dying, the greatest 
conqueror since Charlemagne. 

But with him the empire had reach- 
ed its fated height. ‘henceforth it - 
was to descend. The seraglio has 
been the ruin of Turkey. The se- 
cresy of its bloody transactions—its 
habitual separation of the sovereign - 
from the people—its desperate disso- 
luteness—and the sullen ignorance, 
brute vengeance, and helpless effe- 
minacy, which must be nurtured with- 
in such walls, extinguished all the 
rude virtues of the barbarian. Soli- 
man, a hero and a legislator, always 
exposing his life in the field, or holding 
in his own hand the helm of his vast 
empire, reigned almost half a century. 
The reigns of his successors have 
been proverbial for their brevity. The 
janizaries became the true disposers of 
the throne. From the time of Musta- 
pha the First—whom they strangled 
for his effeminacy, and Achmet, whom 
they placed on the throne and then 
strangled for his usurpation—the jani- 
zaries were the recognised makers 
and executioners of the sultans. 

The first decisive recoil of the Ot- 
toman power was in 1683, when So- 
bieski, at the head of the Polish army, 
forced the Vizier Kara Mustafa to raise 
thesiege of Vienna, on the 12th’of Sep- 
tember. But a power more formidable . 
than even Austria now began to 
threaten the Porte on the feeblest part 
of its frontier. Peter the Great, break- 
ing the treaty of Carlowitz, invaded 
Moldavia in 1711. But, though forced 
to make an ignominious convention 
for his escape, the Russian never for- 
got the hope of conquest, and has 
since never abandoned the opportu- 
nity. 

The nineteenth century commenced 
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in «n aggravation of those horrors which 
had become characteristic of the Turk- 
ish throne. Selim the Sultan dethroned 
and strangled ; Mustapha the Usurper 
dethroned and stangled; Bairactar, the 
famous Vizier, in the attempt to avenge 
the death of Selim, blown up by his 
own hand, and thousands of his ad- 
herents slaughtered by the janizaries ; 
the accession of Mahmoud, the late 
Sultan, signalized by the total massacre 
of the janizaries in Constantinople, and 
the extinction of their order through- 
out the empire;—all less resembling 
the transactions of an established go- 
vernment, than the last desperate con- 
vulsions of a suicidal empire. Yet 
some extraordinary influence seems, 
for the last century, to have saved her 
from hourly ruin. Her time has élearly 
not come yet; and political prophecy 
has been once more put to shame. 
Turkey, mutilated of the two horns of 
hercrescent, Greece and Egypt, still re- 
tains the solid centre of her possessions ; 
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and when all human probability looked 
for her immediate dissolution, by the 
advance of Russia on one side and 
Egypt on the other, she has found a 
sudden protection in the tardily awa- 
kened vigilance of England, Austria, 
and France. . 

But the day of Turkish independence 
is at an end. She may live by the 
protection of the great states, but with- 
out it she cannot live. She is nowa 
throne under tutelage ; and remarkable 
as have been the instances of European 
recovery from national misfortune, 
there is nothing in the doctrines of Is- 
lamism, or the habits of the Asiatic, 
to administer that energy by which 
alone nations can stand on their feet 
again, after having been once flung on 
the ground. The grave of her despo- 
tism has been dug, but neither Russian 
nor Egyptian must be suffered to lay 
the body of the last of the Sultans 
there. 


There is a tradition, that on the night of the capture of Constantinople, the 
conqueror saw in his sleep, like the Babylonish king, a vision, unfolding the 


fates of his dynasty. 


Suttaun, Sultaun! * 
Thou art lord of the world ! 
The last Constantine 
At thy footstool is hurl’d. 
Now trembles the West, 
The East kneels before thee— 
Joy; joy to the breast 
Of the mother that bore thee ! 
Earth’s tale shall be told, 
Ere thy banner’s green fold 
Is dust, or thy name 
Is no longer a flame! 


Hark, hark to the shouts 
Of the hordes as they lie 
Round the feast, on the ramparts 
_ _ That blaze to the sky. 
Where the battlements reek 
With the gore of the storm, 
And the spoils of the Greek 
With his heart’s blood are warm : 
And his new-wedded bride, 
By the Turcoman’s side, 
_ As his corpse, pale and cold, 
Sits in fetters of gold. 


High hour in the palace! 
There sits at the board, 


. By his chieftains surrounded, 


The King of the Sword. 
And shouting, they quaff 
The infidel wine, 
And loudly they laugh 
At the hypocrite’s whine— 
Let women and boys 
Shrink from earth and its joys, 
Was the grape only given 
For houris and heaven ? 


Now the banquet is ended ; 
The cannon’s last roar 
Has welcomed the night 
On the Bosphorus’ shore. 
Now the sweet dew of slumber 
Has fallen on each eye, 
And, like gems without number, 
The stars fill the sky ; 
And no echo is heard 
Save the night-chanting bird ; 
And the tissues are drawn 
Round thy chamber, Sultaun. 





* The Turkish pronunciation of the word. 
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There is pomp in that chamber 
That dazzles the eye; 
The gold and the amber, 
The loom’s Indian dye. 
The wall sheeted with gems, 
That its keen lustre flings, 
Where the mighty lamp streams 
On the king of earth's kings. 
Yet the pale watching slave, 
Who hears thy lips rave, 
And hears that heart-groan, 
Would shrink from thy throne ! 


Sultaun, Sultaun ! 
Why thus writhe in thy sleep ? 
Why thus grasp at thy dagger ? 
Why shudder and weep ? 
There are drops on thy brow, 
Thick-falling like rain ; 
The wringings of woe 
From the heart and the brain. 
And thy cheek’s now blood-red, 
Now pale as the dead— 
Art thou corpse, art thou man, 
Sultaun, Sultaun? 


There are visions unsleeping 

Before that closed eye, 

There are thousand shapes sweeping 

From earth and from sky ; 

Sons of splendour and heaven, 

On pinions of flame ; 

Sons of guilt unforgiven, 

Whom chains cannot tame! 
The Sultaun feels a grasp 
Like a serpent’s strong clasp ; 
And from earth he upsprings, 
In a whirlwind of wings! 


Now he sweeps through the clouds 
Till the sounds of earth die ; 

Through fire and through floods, 
Till the stars seem to fly. 

Then he shoots down again,— — 
He is standing alone 

On a measureless plain : 

And around him are strown 
Wrecks of time-moulder’d bones 
Crush’d under their thrones, 
And the viper’s dark swarms, 
Twining jewels and arms. 


Then, deep as the thunder-peal, 
Echo’d a voice: 
ss Wilt thou see whut shall come? 
Man of fate, take thy choice. 
Who the future will know, 
Shall see clouds on his dawn.”—= 
¢* Come weal, or come woe,” 
High spoke the Sultaun. 
Then the plain seem’d to reel 
With a clashing of steel ; 
And upburst a roar, 
Like the sea on the shore. 
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* Is this the roused desert 
Before the simoom ?”’ 
‘* Those clouds are thy Moslems, 
The armies of doom.” 
Then the Danube was blood 
And Buda was flame, 
And Hungary’s lion 
Lay fetter’d and tame. 
Then fell proud Belgrade ; 
Nor the torrent was stay’d, 
Till, Vienna, it roll’d 
Round thy turrets of gold! 


b. Ho, princes of Christendom, 


Shrink at the sound ; 
Ho, cling to thine altar, 
Old King, triple crown’d ! 
Ay, look from thy Vatican! 
All is despair ; 
Thy Saints have forgot thee ; 
No Charlemagne is there !"’ 
But a haze deep and dun 
Swept over the sun ; 
- And the pageant was fled— 
All was still as the dead. 


Then the plain was a sea 
. Of magnificent blue ; 
And in pomp o’er its waters 
The crescent flag flew. 
There the haughty Venetian 
Came, sullen and pale, 
And on wall and on rampart 
The gun pour’d its hail ; 
Where thy warriors, St John, 
Stood like lions, alone, 
Till the trench was a grave 
For the last of the brave. 


Then all pass’d away ! 
Fleet and rampart were gone ; 
He heard the last shout, 
The trumpet’s last tone. 
But o’er the wild heath 
Fell the rich eastern night, 
The rose gave her breath, 
The moon gave her light. 
* Twas the Bosphorus’ stream 
That reflected her gleam, 
And the turrets that shone 
In that light were his own. 


¢¢ Sultaun, Sultaun! 
Now look on thy shame!” 
In a silken Kiosk 
Lay a vice-decay’d frame ; 
And before his faint gaze, 
To voice and to string, 
Danced his soft Odalisques, 
Like birds on the wing. 
There was mirth mix’d with madness, 
Strange revel, strange sadness : 
The bowstring and bowl, 
The sense and the soul, 
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Where are now his old warriors? 
All tomb’d in their mail ; 
Where his crescent of glory ? 
Let none tell the tale! 
But, the gilded caique 
Swept the waves like a dove, 
And the song of the Greek 
Rose to beauty and love. 
The Sultaun, with a groan, 
Saw the son of his throne 
Slave of woman and wine. 
Well he knew the dark sign! 


But vengeance was nigh! 

On the air burst a yell ; 

And the cup from the grasp 

Of the reveller fell. 

Who rush through the chambers 

With hourra and drum! 

The Janizar thousands, 

The blood-drinkers come. 
Then a thrust of the lance, 
And a wild, dying glance, 
And a heart-gush of gore, 


And all’s hush’d—and all o’er. 


Then the plain was thick darkness 
Through ages of sleep: 
But, what son of the lightnings 
Seems round him to sweep ? 
He sees the Death-angel, 
The King of the tomb ! 
At his eall ride the Spirits 
Of war on the gloom. 
From South and frem North 
Come the torturers forth ; 
Till the flags of the world 
Round Stamboul are unfurl’d. 


Why pauses the sword 
Still athirst in the hand ? 
Does the thunder-cloud wait 
The final command ? 
It shall burst like a deluge, 
The terrible birth 
Of the crimes of the world, 
The avenger of Earth ; 
When sovereign and slave 
Shall be foam on the wave. 
_ Thy kingdom is gone, 
Sultaun, Sultaun ! 
Eas. 





SCENE—THE CHURCH OF 8ST JEROME, GRANADA. 


A Traveller—A Spaniard. 


T. Wuose grave is this ?—a stranger-eye, like mine, 
Can hardly trace the legend’s time-worn line : 
The slab is simple—yet, I know not why, 

It seems as if no common dust should lie 
Beneath. This reverend building’s central nave 
Might suit a king’s, a saint’s, a hero’s grave :— 
Which of the three lies here ? 


The last :—who died 


As he had lived, his country’s boast and pride— 
Statesman and warrior—who, with patient toil, 

Scant and exhausted legions taught to foil 

Skill, valour, numbers; one who-never sought 

A selfish glory on the fields he fought ; 

Who spoke, felt, breathed but for his country’s weal, 
Her power to stablish, and her wounds to heal— 

The dread of France, when France was most the dread 


Of all. 


, How’s this ?—Can Wellington be dead 
And buried here ?—and yet my note-book calls 
The chureh we see St Jerome’s, not St Paul’s. 

. Sir, with your leave, all this may well be so, 
For Cordova’s Great Captain sleeps below: 
Here—in three words to make the matter plain— 
Gonsatvo lies—the WELLINGTON of Spain! 
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Tue first translation on our list ex- 
hibits Goethe in the light of rather an 
elegant poetaster: the last does not 
leave him, so to speak, the likeness of 
a dog. The intermediate metamor- 

hoses which the illustrious German 
is made to undergo, differ considerably 
in degree: in some of them he ap- 
proaches nearer, and in others he re- 
cedes farther, from the common stand- 
ard of humanity—but in none of them 
is he elevated into the rank of a hu- 
man being, much less into that of a 
great poet. It is only of those por- 
tions of Faust that are executed ‘in 
rhyme that we are now speaking, or 
that we intend to speak; for, when 
the translators employ blank verse, 
their work is frequently praiseworthy, 
and that of Dr Anster, in particular, 
appears deserving of considerable 
commendation. But the original 
‘“ Faust” -is written in rhyme, and in 
our opinion, cannot be translated into 
any other form of language without 
its true spirit entirely evaporating. 
In blank verse the difficulties are alto- 
gether evaded—the pith and dramatic 
point both of the dialogues and soli- 
loquies are lost—the clear, hard, and 
well-defined outlines of the original 
are thawed down into a comparatively 
watery dilution, and melt away like 
icebergs that have drifted into the la- 
titude of summer seas. 

We apprise our readers, therefore, 
that it is our intention to sit in judg- 
ment on these translations, only in so 
far as they are executed in rhyme: 
and, looking at them in this respect, 
the contrast between them and the ori- 
ginal is very remarkable. In the 
original ‘‘ Faust,” the first and greatest 


excellence that strikes us, is the exqui- 
site freedom, elasticity, and finish of 
the language. Here we find the most 
complete realization of what our great 
poetical reformer Wordsworth has 
been contending for all his life, both 
by his theory and his practice—an exact 
transcript in the highest poetry of the 
language ‘really used by men.” 
When, on the other hand, we. turn to 
the rhymed translations, that which 
strikes us most is, we will not say the 
total absence of every thing like good 
English, (for that would but feebly ex« 
press the case, ) but the entire abandon< 
ment of every thing approaching to hu. 
man speech. In defence of their barba- 
rous dialect, and strange grammatical 
contortions, we are aware that these 
translators will plead the hard necessi- 
ty of rhyming, and the grievous diffi- 
culties it throws in their way, particu- 
larly ina dramatic composition. And 
we at once accept this plea as a very 
satisfactory explanation of their fail- 
ures: but it appears to us to afford no 
sufficient reason why we should not in- 
sist upon obtaining, at the hands of 
every English writer, whether transla- 
tor or not, whether poet or proseman, 
a current of real language identical 
with that actually spoken by his coun- 
trymen. We suspect, however, that 
some of these translators may be in. 
clined to show fight on this point, and 
to arguethat “ Faust,” being arhyming 
play, is already through that eircum- 
stance, and in its very conception, so 
unnatural aspecies of composition, (in- 
asmuch as actual men never converse in 
rhyme,) that it can make but little 
difference in respect to our feelings of 
the reality of its language, though the 
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dialogue be still farther removed from 
the discourse of ordiuary life, by hav- 
ing its structure changed and its 
idiom perverted. It is thus, wé ima- 
gine, that they justify to themselves 
the licenses they assume in transposing 
words, and in disregarding and viola- 
ting, inevery possible manner, the com- 
monest proprieties of English speech. 
** Here are we, they have no doubt 
thought, obliged to make our charac- 
ters converse and soliloquize in rhyme 
—a most unreal and unnatural prac- 
tice—do what we will. What can it 
matter, then, though we go a step fur- 
ther than this; and, for the sake of 
hitching in a rhyme, place a verb for 
instance at the end of a line, when in 
the natural order of oral language it 
ought to stand at the beginning of it 
—or before a noun, when in ordinary 
conversation it would be placed after it?” 
Now we can assure our transiators 
that it matters a very great deal: and 
if they imagine that because their work 
is in rhyme, therefore the reader will 
consent to a still further deviation 
from common speech than rhyme in 
itself is ; and for the sake of the sym- 
phonious endings of their lines, will 
reconcile himself to an inverted con- 
struction of sentences, or the introduc- 
tion of language not used in actual 
life between man and man—we con- 
ceive they will find themselves mista- 
ken. On the contrary, we think they 
will find that the very fact of their 
composition being in rhyme, naturally, 
and as we shall show quite properly, 
disposes the reader to make /ess allow- 
ance for grammatical inversions, and 
other violations of real conversational 
language, than he might have done had 
they been writing in prose. 

An author composing in prose, or 
even in biank verse, stands within the 
pale of customary human speech. He 
is dealing with language very much 
as his neighbours deal with it in the 
ordinary intercourse of life ; he is af- 
fecting no peculiarities, at least no ob- 
trusive peculiarities of speech,—no 
phraseology which may not be heard 
any day falling from the lips of those 
around him; and therefore he need 
not be very solicitous to bear testi- 
mony to the truth and reality of his 
language, by adhering to an extreme 
integrity of idiom, or a scrupulously 
natural succession of words. If he 
should occasionally deviate into a con. 
torted period, or other verbal impro. 


priety, the offence is comparatively 
venial ; because we feel that he has no 
object to gain by this departure from 
the common forms of oral syntax ; that 
he has not been forced into it by the 


poverty of his resources; and last and ° 


most important of all, that there is no 
unnatural element in his style requiring 
to be compensated by a more studied 
naturalness of composition in other re- 
spects. In prose, therefore, we are of 
opinion that the usual forms of prose 
may occasionally, and to a certain ex- 
tent, be departed from, without giving 
any great offence to the reader. 

Not so, however, in rhyming poetry 
—and, above all, not so in that species 
of it we are now writing about, the 
rhymed drama. None of the prose 
proprieties of language can be dis- 
pensed with here. Going a step be- 
yond Mr Wordsworth, who has told us 
that the language of poetry is or ought 
to be the same as that of prose, we 
venture to maintain that in this kind 
of composition, not only ought there 
to be no difference between the lan- 
guage of prose and the language of 
poetry, but that its character is such 
as to require that it should adopt the 
order and idiom of prose, even more 
strictly than prose itself is bound to 
do; and that it can with much less 
safety deviate from this standard. We 
ground our opinion upon the three 
following reasons :—In the first place, 
a dramatic writer in rhyme, already, 
and from the very character of his 
composition, stands in a false and un- 
natural position. He has to describe 
the thoughts and passions of real men, 
and to do this successfully he must 
employ the language of actual life ; 
but at the same time there is an ele- 
ment in the kind of composition he 
has chosen, which, in the first instance, 
necessarily and conspicuously takes 
his dialect out of the pale of nature, 
or from under the category of ordinary 
discourse—we mean the element of 
rhyme. Here, then, at the very out- 
set, is a bar placed between him and 
his readers or hearers, which, at first 
sight, must naturally and powerfully 
revolt them, inasmuch as it apparent- 
ly deprives the dialogue of its char- 
acter of reality and of the colour of 
living speech. He is therefore called 
upon, the first thing he does, to exert 
himself to remove this bar, and to re- 
concile us to the peculiarity of his style. 
And how is this to be effected ; how 
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are we to be brought to believe and 
feel that the unreal language before 
us is the discourse “ really used by 
men?” We answer; only by the 
most rigid adherence, on the part of 
the author, to the common forms and 
dramatic usages of his living spoken 
tongue in every other respect. He 
must not sacrifice one jot or one tittle 
of the common structure and natural 
conversational flow of language: other- 
wise the bar we have spoken of falls 
at once down between him and his 
readers, and itis vain for him and them 
to attempt to shake hands across it. 
The illusion is atan end; we feel that 
we are no longer reading or listening 
to the language which men really 
speak. Now, when composing in 
prose, an author need not, as we have 
said, be so particular ; because there 
is no such preliminary obstacle cleav- 
ing to the character of his style, and 
rising up between him and those whom 
he addresses. In the second place, 
the writer in rhyme has an object of his 
own to gain by perverting language 
from its natural spoken course ; to wit, 
he obtains his rhymes more easily by 
doing so. But the reader’s object is 
quite different from this. It isno ob- 
ject of his that the author should 
obtain his rhymes easily. On the con- 
trary, his object is to derive enjoyment 
from feeling consciously or unconsci- 
ously that the rhymes are obtained by 
a fair encounter with all the difficul- 
ties of the case, and by a triumph over 
them ; the difficulty of preserving the 
common construction and all the usual 
proprieties of oral speech, being here 
the chief or rather the only obstacle 
to be surmounted. When, therefore, he 
finds the author evading this difficulty 
by sacrificing these proprieties ; that is, 
by transposing words out of their natu- 
ral order, or interpolating unneces- 
sary ones for the sake of his rhymes, 
he immediately conclude#that he is 
merely anxious about working out 
his own ends and not about promoting 
his, (the reader’s,) and he is according- 
ly very properly revolted and repelled 
by his work. Now, in prose even, 
though an author should wander cons 
siderably from ordinary syntax, we feel 
that he has no personal and private end 
to gain by this—that he is not led to do 
so by a preference of hisown object to 
that of his readers—and therefore his 
deviations are much less offensive, and 
much more easily forgiven. And in 
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the third place, what we desire to be 
made to feel to a great extent in every 
work of art, is the power of the artist. 
We behold nothing worth looking at, 
unless we behold him exercising’ a 
triumphant mastery over untractable 
and refractory materials. Like Van 
Amburgh with his tigers, he must 
make language lie down at his feet, 
kiss his hands, and follow him whither. 
soever he will.” But when we find him 
permitting his verse to interfere with 
the natural idiom and arrangement of 
his speech, we behold this exhibi- 
tion reversed ; the language has here 
got the upper hand of the artist, and 
we are made sensible of nothing but his 
weakness—an unpleasing object of 
contemplation at alltimes. In prose, 
again, this helplessness never becomes 
so palpably conspicuous, even though 
the writer should be unable to direct 
his language perfectly straight in the 
paths of correct conversational idiom: 

This conclusion will, no doubt, be 
unpalatable to many of our English. 
versifiers ; and cannot but be peculiar- 
ly nauseous to the translators whose 
merits we are canvassing. These; 
and many other people besides them, 
we believe, have got a silly crotchet 
into their heads that rhyme is én itself'a 
beauty or merit in composition—and 
that for the sake of this extra charm 
the critic will, and ought in some 
degree, to forego the usual stirct. 
ness with which he sits in judgs 
ment upon the style of authors whose 
works are without the accomplish- 
ment of verse.” We have already 
stated how diametrically we dissent 
from this doctrine; and now we beg 
to add further, for the benefit of all 
versifiers, past, present, and to come, 
that rhyme in iself, that. is, taken in- 
dependently of other considerations, 
is one of the greatest blemishes with 
which language can be afflicted. 
When we repeat what we have already 
said, that itis an unnatural appendage 
to speech—that the tongues of men 
in real life arenot hung with the bells of 
rhyme, we have said quite enough to 
vindicate and establish the truth of this 
assertion. Therefore any appeal made 
to our critical clemency in behalf of 
inverted constructions, or other imper- 
fections of language, not usually met - 
with in prose or conversation—made, 
we say, on the score that they are to a 
certain extent compensated by the ex- 
tra pleasure, forsooth, communicated 

? 





to us by the rhymes-——will be made in 
vain; rhyme being in our opinion 
only an aggravation of the offence— 
no compensating source of pleasure, 
but on the contrary the surest method 
by which bad can be made worse. 

But if such be the quality of rhyme, it 
may here be very naturally asked, why 
does any author ever make use of it at 
all? Ifat the outset it places him ina 
false and disadvantageous position, re- 
moving him from the sympathy ofthose 
whom he addresses, why does he ever 
consent in any case to attach it to his 
language? As an immediate answer 
to this question we reply, that though 
rhyme can compensate nothing, can 
atone for nothing, and can reconcile 
us to nothing in the shape of vicious 
or unidiomatic diction, yet there are 
ways and means by which i¢ may be 
eompensated and atoned for ; and these 
are, as we have said, a more than usu- 
ally inflexible observance of the com- 
mon flow and proprieties of our ver- 
nacular tongue in all other respects. 
But this only brings the poet up to a 
level with the good prose writer. It 
merely reconciles us to his rhymes. 
It therefore does not answer fully the 
question just stated, the purport of which 
is this— how does rhyme, besides being 
merely tolerated, ever come to capti- 
vate us as beautiful, and to be looked 
upon as a source of positive pleasure ? 
As the answer to this question in- 
volves the consideration of what it is 
that renders man an artist in the high- 
est sense of the word, we must take 
some pains with our reply. 

The man who expresses his own 
feelings and passions strongly is nota 
poet; but only the man whocan por- 
tray vividly and forcibly the passions 
of othermen. Now there is this great 
difference between being able to de- 
pict one’s own passions, and being able 
to depict the passions of others, that 
in the former case nature does the 
whole business for us, but not so in 
the latter. The expression of our own 
passions is involuntary and spontane. 
ous ; whereas, in delineating the feelings 
or passions of others, we must passthem 
through our own minds by a strong 
effort of the will. Pure natural pas- 
sion, then, is not poetry, but only pas- 
sion combined with volition ; and the 
latter element it is—and not the 
former as usually supposed—which 
constitutes the differential quality of 
poetry, being the feature which dis- 
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tinguishes it from the spontaneous and 
effortless overflowings of the heart. 

This element, therefore, must find a 
representative in language. Besides 
representing feelings and passions to 
us, the poetical artist must make us 
sensible of his own volition; namely, of 
that act of mastery by which he was 
enabled to pass these through the 
alembic ofhisown heart. When they 
issue forth, they must come out trans- 
figured and tinged with the life-blood 
of that strong act. We must see, we 
say, not only the passion, but combined 
with it we must also see the volition of 
the artist. 

Now this volition is an element not 
supplied by nature. Nature supplies 
the passion and the feeling, but not 
the will which would grasp, contem- 
plate, and comprehend them, and 
realize them where they are not spon- 
taneously given. The human will, 
upon the wings of which man soars 
out of his own mechanism, and looks 
down upon his xatural self, receives 
no countenance or encouragement 
fromher. In a word, the will and the 
passion are ever at variance with each 
other—nature doing all she can to 
bring forward the latter, and to keep 
the former aloof. But will is, as we 
have said, an essential element of the 
poet’s genius ; and therefore it must be 
manifested in spite and defiance of na- 
ture. Thus, at his very first step, we 
find the poet necessarily thwarting and 
deserting nature. 

His next step is to embody his ge- 
nius in language. But here he finds 
that, as nature did not provide him 
with his volition, so now the language 
of nature will not supply it with a 
representative. Nature gives a voice 
merely to the spontaneous feelings, - 
passions, and other instincts of her 
creatures. But the poet’s passions, &c., 
though real, are not spontaneous, but 
are got up“througia the mediation of 
the will. If, therefore, he were to 
employ merely natural language, he 
would leave unexpressed an authentic 
ingredient of his genius. Therefore 
he must find, in some way or other, 
a voice for this mediation of his will, 
Since, however, it cannot be repre- 
sented py natural language, he must 
invent an exponent of it for himself. 
Accordingly, he breaks up the lan- 
guage of nature, and when he comes 
before us in his complete panoply, 
and in every respect true to bis call. 
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ing, we find that he brings with him 
a new element which he has worked 
out for himself proprio Marte, and in- 
troduced into language as the proper 
representative of his peculiar power— 
an element which in all ages has been 
that in which poets have lived, and 
breathed, and had their being; we 
mean the element of metre, an element 


which, in a language like ours, as- 


sumes, as its truest and most expres. 
sive shape, the form of rhyme. 

Metre, therefore, and more parti- 
cularly and properly rhyme, is intro- 
duced into language for the purpose 
of representing that which ought to 
pervade and be made visible in all 
good poetry—the will of the artist. 
It is used, not because the natural 
passions and feelings of the human 
heart are best and most truly depicted 
in this form of style, (for this is by no 
means the case,) but because it brings 
palpably before us the active power 
which the artist exercises over these 
materials. It affords the most striking 
and definite form in which that active 
power can be exhibited. But here 
we must pause, to consider the situa- 
tion of the reader or hearer. No 


doubt, at first sight the great and only 
end of poetry appears to be, to deli- 
neate man’s passions, feelings, &c., 


exactly as they exist in nature. At 
Jirst sight, therefore, the reader, ex- 
pecting these to be represented iden- 
tically as they are, and in the very 
language in which nature would utter 
them, is naturally revolted by rhyme, 
regarding it as an element which re- 
presents no authentic or even existing 
constituent in man—an uncalled-for 
impertinence—an unnecessary irrele- 
wancy—a gratuitous appendage graft- 
ed by the artist upon the proper mae 
terials of poetry, and having no busi- 
ness there. But this is the case with 
the reader only at first sight, and 
when he judges without any degree 
of reflection. By-and-by he comes to 
see, that grounded in our very consti- 
tution as human beings, there is and 
ought necessarily to be a great. dif- 
ference between our expression of our 
own passions, &c., as nature provides 
us with them, and our expression of 
the passions, &c., of other men, inas- 
much as in the latter case volition 
must be present, though not in the 
former ; and then he discovers that it 
is not the end of poetry to represent 
man’s passions and feelings exactly as 


they are. Because, if poetry merely 
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did this, it would omit one of its own 
proper elements—it would give voice . 
merely to our own passions as nature 
supplies them, (an utterance never 
held to be poetry,) but it would leave 
unexpressed the volition which always 
is and must be present when the pas- 
sions of others are to be depicted. The 
reader, therefore, is brought to admit 
that the poet has a real authentic ele- 
ment which he is called upon to repre« 
sent, besides the more obvious mate. 
rials of his art—the passions and feel- 
ings of human nature—he has, namely, 
his own will. The reader is further 
brought, by a very moderate share of 
reflection, to admit that the language 
of nature merely enables us to express 
our instincts, passions, &c., exactly as 
they are, and that for any thing over 
and above this, she is dumb: and there- 
upon he is carried a step still further, 
namely, to the admission that the artist 
is not only entitled, but is under a 
positive obligation, to do violence to 
the language of nature, in order that 
he may be enabled to introduce into 
it a certain kind of yoice or utterance 
by which that real and peculiar ele- 
ment of his power—vyiz. his will— 
may be expressed; and thus the reader 
is brought to admit that, upon second 
thoughts, rhyme may be at least toler- 
ated. 

But the bargain between the reader 
and the poet is not yet fairly ratified 
and brought to a conclusion. The 
reader has been brought to bear with 
what originally and naturally repelled 
him—the rhymes of the artist. But 
whether he will continue to practise 
this toleration, and moreover to deriye 
positive gratification from their pre- 
sence, yet remains to be seen, and 
depends upon circumstances—which 
circumstances are, that the rhymes 
shall be found to represent fairly, faith- 
fully, and completely, that which they . 
were brought forward to represent— 
namely, the will of the poet. Now, 
will, unless it exhibit itself in triumph, 
is not will-at all. Will defeated is 
will non-existent, and this certainly is 
not entitled to any representative in 
language. But we can only deter- 
mine whether the artist’s will has been 
triumphant or defeated, by looking to 
its visible exponent—rhyme—and see- 
ing whether this is victorious over the 
difficulties of its position, or the re- 
verse. If, then, we find any of the 
other proprieties of language sacrificed 
on its account, or any unnatural ar- 
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rangement of words laid before us, 
‘we immediately hold that the rhyme 
is miserably beaten; consequently 
that the artist’s will is a baffled non- 
entity—that the rhyme, instead of 
standing forth as the representative of 
his will, victorious in the midst of all 
obstacles, does, in fact, represent 
nothing whatsoever; but hangs as a 
clog upon his composition, lending to 
it additional disfigurement. In this 
case the reader is at once off from the 
bargain. The artist’s work is hateful 
to him, and his rhymes make it only 
- gtill more detestable. 

Woe, therefore, to the poet who, in 
the exercise of his vocation, invades 
the sequence in which words naturally 
arrange themselves in his vernacular 
tongue, or violates in any other way 
the correct conversational usages of 
speech. When we consented to to- 
lerate his rhymes, we understood him 
to come under a contract to exhibit to 
us the element for the sake of which 
we agreed to put up with them, and 
moreover to exhibit it to us faith- 
fully. But will can only be exhibited 
to us faithfully, or as a real existence, 
when we see it exercising a consum- 


mate mastery over all its materials, the 
feelings, the passions, and above all the 
language of humanity—voluntarily, 
and for the sake ofdeclaringits own real- 
ity,multiplying the difficulties of the lat- 
ter, and at the same time preserving all 


its proper usages entire. But now, in 
perverting the idiom of speech, the 
artist has broken through this con- 
tract. Woe, therefore, to him; for 
from henceforth he is a literary out- 
cast. Poetry casts him off, and plain 
prose turns her back upon the rhym- 
ing drudge. 

On the other hand, whenever we 
find any real ingredient of humanity 
fairly and fully represented in Jan- 
guage, our gratification is extreme. 
When, therefore, the artist proves the 
reality and supremacy of his will, and 
represents this in true and bright 
colours, by introducing rhyme into 
language without violating any cor- 
rect customary norma loquendi, any 
rale of pure idiomatic discourse—run- 
ning along the whole compass of 
speech—in no respect altering its na- 
tural tenor, but tipping its points with 
emphasis and fire; then, but only 
then, do we hail his performances 
with delight. He has now put for- 
ward his volition as a real permanent 
and victorious existence-he has faith- 
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fully represented that which, as we 
have already said, is the differential 
or peculiar ingredient of poetical 
genius. Having deserted nature for 
the purpose of finding an articulate 
voice for an element not supplied by 
nature, and for which her language 
afforded no utterance—to wit, his own 
will—he has again returned into the 
bosom of nature with his found trea- 
sure, (rhyme, namely,) and he will 
violate her prerogatives no more. On 
the contrary, glorying and proud in 
the freedom of his self-imposed fetters, 
he will prove his mastery over her 
language by walking in all its usual 
ordinances more strictly and blame- 
lessly than before. He, and he alone, 
who conceives his vocation in this 
spirit, is the true poetical artist. And 
now we have answered, as far as our 
present limits permit, the question we 
have been engaged upon, and have 
shown how and why rhyme ever 
comes to give us pleasure. 

We must now turn to the transla- 
tions before us. If tried by the prin- 
ciples we have been contending for, 
we think that there is hardly a page 
in any one of them that could for a 
moment stand—so barbarous and often 
so ludicrous are the stratagems they 
play off upon language, and also upon 
thought, for the sake of hitching in 
their rhymes. Perhaps we have been 
uttering hard sayings—perhaps it may 
be thought that a poetical transla- 
tion of any work upon the terms we 
propose, is altogether an impossible 
achievement. Perhaps it may be; 
but if it is, then we think it better that 
there should be no poetical transla- 
tions, than that they should be ob- 
tained at the sacrifice of the condi- 
tions we have stated ; for, if purchased 
at this price, they can never be any 
thing but burdens and encumbrances 
upon the literature of the country 
whichimportsthem. Tomakeamends, 
however, for our strictness on this 
point, and by way of encouraging 
future translators of “ Faust,” or any 
similar work, we may add, that we 
are inclined to accord to them much 
greater latitude in translating than 
they are generally supposed entitled 
to exercise. There are occasions upon 
which they cannot adhere too closely 
to the text of their author; but in 
general we should allow them to take 
what liberties they pleased with his 
mere words, and to deviate from him 
as widely as they chose, provided they 
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were guilty of no violence towards the 


idiom of their vernacular tongue, nor. 


towards the spirit of the original work. 
In most cases, this cannot be brought 
out in a foreign tongue, without an 
entire abandonment of the words from 
which the translation is made. There- 
fore, we confess that in general we 
are no sticklers for literal faithfulness 
of interpretation, and beg to remind 
those who are, that their translatious, 
like copies of a marble inscription 
taken in clay, may be extremely and 
even curiously faithful, while they yet 
exactly reverse every character of the 
original. 

Closing these observations upon the 
necessity under which we think a 
translator lies, of being more, than 
usually strict in his adherence to the 
idiom, the simplicity, and the ordi- 
nary conversational arrangement of 
his vernacular tongue, particularly 
when his work has to be executed in 
rhyme, we now proceed to illustrate 
our remarks, and to comment practi- 
cally upon specimens extracted from 
the translations before us. 

Although not in our list, we shall 
commence with Shelley, both on ac- 


count of his greater poetical reputation, 
and because he was the first who led 
the way by translating certain por- 


tions of this drama. We quote his 
version of the ode chanted by the 
three archangels in the opening scene 
—a composition which, in the original, 
appears to us to be one of the most 
sublime strains that ever fell from the 
lips or the pen of a mortal man. The 
reader is probably aware that, in imi- 
tation of the opening scene in Job, the 
prologue of Faust is transacted in 
heaven. All the heavenly host are 
present—the three archangels come 
forward :— . 


RAPHAEL. 

The sun makes music as of old 

Amid the rival spheres of heaven, 
On its predestined circle roll’d 

With thunder speed—the angels even 
Draw strength from gazing on _ its 

glance, % 

Though none its meaning fathom may. 
The world’s unwither’d countenance 

Is bright as at creation’s day. 


GABRIEL, 
And swift, and swift with rapid lightness 
The adorned earth spins silently, 
Alternating Elysian brightness 
With deep and dreadful night ;—the 
sea 
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Foams in broad billows from the deep 
Up to the rocks, and rocks 

ocean 
Onward, 

sleep, 

Are burried in eternal motion. 


and 


with spheres which never 


MICHAEL. 
And tempests in contention roar 
From land to sea, from sea to land, 
And raging weave a chain of power 
Which girds the earth as with 2 
band. 
A flaming desolation there 
Flames before the thunder’s way: 
But thy servants, Lord! revere 
The gentle changes of thy day. 


In this translation various dramatic 
proprieties belonging to the situation 
of the speakers are found to be vio- 
lated. Let us observe what this situa- 
tion is. The archangels must be sup- 
posed to be standing on some sort of 
aérial platform in the skies, and are 
contemplating from afar the rolling 
magnificence of worlds. They then 
commence to describe not simply 
what they know to be the case, but 
what is actually passing before their 
eyes. All their remarks are uttered 
dexrixws, that is, in a dramatically de- 
monstrative manner. With regard, 
then, to Raphael's first observation, 
that ‘the sun makes music,”—or, as it 
would be better and more literally 
rendered, ** sounds,’’—we remark that 
this is a very feeble and essentially 
undramatic manner of conveying 
what he really says. He does not 
merely mean to state the abstract fact, 
that the sun ‘makes music” or 
“‘sounds,”’ but he breaks forth with an 
emphatic declaration of what he hears 
and sees actually taking place at that 
very time; namely, that the sun is 
sounding, or (if it must be so express- 
ed) “is making music.” In the Ger- 
man language this form of expression 
is never used; but we, who have it, 
ought always to employ it when we 
are describing an event actually trans- 
acting before our eyes; for the dra 
matic effect of our description wholly 
depends upon its use. Other instances 
of this fault may be observed running 
through the whole version; but we 
need not particularise them further. 
In the fourth line, we think that 
‘“‘ thunder speed" is wrong. Speed 
is not intended to be alluded to at 
all in this stanza; it is reserved as 
the predominant characteristic of the 
next. In Raphael’s strain, the feeling 
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meant to be conveyed is that of abid- 
ing beauty, and calm, unintermitting 
power. ‘ Thunder strength” would 
be better. In the same line (to say 
nothing of the marring of the versifi- 
cation, which ought to have been fully 
closed at the end of it, and not broken 
in the middle) the interpolation of the 
word even (for which there is no coun- 
tenance in the original) would, of itself, 
be. sufficient to sink the whole version 
down into Tartarus, even though the 
rest of it'were really steeped in the 
richest melody that ever flowed from 
angelic lips. ‘ Though none its 
meaning fathom may,” is an inversion 
of ordinary syntax which we cannot 
bring ourselves to consider allowable. 
However, “the world’s unwithered 
countenance is bright as at (on?) crea- 
tion’s day,” fully makes amends for it, 
and strikes us as extremely beautiful, 
though very different from the words 
of the original. By “the world,” 
however, we must understand not the 
earth merely, but, as the original has 
it, all “¢ the inconceivably high works” 
of God. 

In the second stanza, Gabriel-takes 
up the note which Raphael had struck, 
and proceeds to describe Ais impres- 
sions of the gigantic ongoings of the 
universe. As Raphael had called at- 
tention principally to the sun, and 
made the feeling of serene power the 
predominant feature of his song ; so 
now Gabriel singles out the earth as 
the great object of his description, and 
makes the feeling of unimaginable 
swiftness the ruling affection of our 
souls. In the original description be- 
fore us, we wish to point out one image 
in particular—in our opinion a very 
important and picturesque one—which 
has never yet been brought out, or 
apparently even seen by any trans- 
lator. It is contained in the third 
and fourth lines—lines which, though 
faithful enough in Shelley’s version to 


the original, as far as the mere words 
are concerned, by no means body forth 
or give any sort of colour to the pic- 
ture spoken of, 

‘* Alternating Elysian brightnéss 

With deep and dréadful night.” 
Surely this cannot merely mean that 
our earth is visited alternately by da 
and by night. The statement of suc 
a truism would be unworthy of an 
great poet. What more, then, than this 
is contained or depicted in the original 
words? Reader! you shall see. Just 
suppose yourself standing on the reel 
of view from which Gabriel is looking, 
that the sun is shining in all his glory, 
and that the earth, at a great distance, 
is whirling along before your eyes 
with inconceivable Mears Gee what 
image would you behold?—what would 
first and chiefly catch your vision in 
its contemplation of the revolving 
earth? Would it not be her dark or 
unsunned side flashing round every 
moment into the light, and every 
moment whirling again as fast round 
into the shade? This, to us who 
dwell in mansions of clay, constitutes 
day and night—a tardy revolution of 
four-and-twenty hours; but to angel 
eyes how different! To them, look- 
ing forth upon the racing spheres, the 
day of the dwindled earth is but a 
momentary flash, and its night is but 
a momentary shade. Depend upon 
it, that is the picture which Goethe 
intended torepresent, and which in fact 
he does most vividly portray,* if his 
translators had but had eyes to see it ; 
and is it not sublime? 

In the third stanza, the feeling in- 
tended to be conveyed appears to be 
that of impetuous violence, lulled at 
last, and subsiding into perfect peace 
—a feeling, however, which is marred 
by a blunder all the translators are 
guilty of, with the exception of Lord 
Gower and Mr Hayward, who, if we 
may judge from a note f in his admi- 





* For. German readers we add the words of the original,— 

Es wechselt Paradieses- Helle 

Mit tiefer schauervoller Nacht. 
In the preceding lines Gabriel had described the inconceivably rapid revolution of the 
earth ; and in those before us he points out the consequence of this revolution—not 
its consequence in relation to us human beings, but in relation to himself and his 
brother-spectators; namely, that (es wechselt) ‘there is continually alternating ” 
upon the earth a succession of light and shade, as rapidly as it is possible for them to 


alternate. 


t Faust, a dramatic poem by Goethe, translated into English prose, with remarks 
on former translations and notes. By A. Hayward, Esq. Secondedition, London: 


1834, 
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rable prose translation, appears to see 
the matter in its true light, although 
we think he ought to have brought 
out the right meaning more explicitly 
in his text. This error consists in 
understanding the words ‘thy ser- 
vants,” in the last line but one, to 
apply to the angels of the Lord, instead 
of referring them to his thunder and 
lightnings, spoken of in the immedi- 
ately preceding lines. Shelley, and 
all the translators, (except the two 
above mentioned,) so understand the 
passage. Yet what sense, what con- 
nexion of thought, can there be in 
saying ‘* Yonder,” that is, upon earth, 
‘blasting lightnings are flaming be- 
fore the path of the thunderbolt ; yet 
we thy servants, O Lord! revere the 
placid. going of thy day?” Why 
yet? Can any body doubt but that 
this is the sense of the passage:— 
“Yonder, &c. ; yet these,’ (that is, 
thunder and lightning,) “ thy mes- 
sengers, disarmed of their fury in thy 
presence, O Lord! revere the placid 
going of thy day?” Understood thus, 
the stanza becomes admirable ; un- 
derstood in the other way, it stands 
meaningless and incoherent. In the 
Bible, which Goethe was profoundly 
versed in, thunder and lightning are 
constantly alluded to as the “ messen- 
gers of the Lord.” * 

Dr Anster enjoys, we believe, ¢on- 
siderable reputation as a translator of 
‘“ Faust.” His translation is certainly 
very far indeed from being the worst 
before us: his blank verse, as we said 
before, is frequently excellent ; and 
we have great respect for his general 
powers. But we must now subject 
his version of this ode to the test of 
our criticism. It runs as follows:— 


RAPHAEL, 


The-sun, as in the ancient days, 
*Mong sister spheres in rival song 

His destined path observes—obeys, 
And still in thunder rolls along. 
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New strength and full beatitude 
The angels gather from his sight, 


Mysterious all; yet all is good, 
All fair as at the birth of light, 


GABRIEL, 
Swift, unimaginably swift, 

Soft spins the earth ; and glories bright 
Of mid-day Eden change and shift 

To shades of deep and spectral night. 
The vew'd sea foams—waves leap and 

moan, 

And chide the rocks with insult hoarse ; 
And wave and rock are hurried on, - 

And suns and stars, in endless course. 


MICHAEL, 
And winds with winds mad war maintain 
From sea to land, from land to sea, 
And heave round earth a living chain 
Of interwoven agency;— 

Guides of the bursting thunder-peal. 
Fast lightnings flash with deadly ray, 
While, Lord! with thee thy servante feel 

Calm effluence of abiding day, 


The grand characteristic of this ode 
in the original is, that each lineament 
in it is cut clean at one blow, and res 
quires no second application of the 
chisel. Its style is most peremptory ; 
and there is not one superfluous word 
in it: every syllable tells like a ham- 
mer ; and every single stroke sends 
its nail home into the soul. In Dr 
Anster’s translation, however; we ob- 
serve a good deal of indecision, and 
an inability to hit the nail fair upon 
the head. For instance, in the repeti- 
tion “ observes—obeys,” he makes twe 
hits at the sun, endeavouring to de- 
scribe what he is about; and in both 
cases, we are sorry to say, he entirely 
misses his aim. We are sure he must 
feel that, in a composition like this, if 
once saying a thing won't settle its 
business, still less will it be settled by 
being said twice or a hundred times. 
The same observation applies to “new 
strength and full beatitude.” The 
strength of the unfallen angels is bea- 





* Psalm ciy. 4. Job xxxviii. 35. 


We subjoin the original verse :— 


Da flamint ein blitzendes Verheeren 
Dem Pfade vor des Donnerschlags ; 
Doch deine Boten, Herr, verehren 
Das sanfte Watideln deines Tags. 


Lord Gower translates it thus, and gives, though not very forcibly or clearly, the sense 


for which we are contending :— 


The lightnings of the dread destroyer. 
_ Precede his thunders through the air ; 
Yet at the nod of their employer, 
The servants of his wrath forbear. 
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titude, and therefore it is tautological 
to talk of both. In this fifth line, 
therefore, we would retrench every 
word except the word “strength: ”’ all 
the rest is “leather and prunella.” So 
is “ yet all is good”’ in the next line. 
And here, we again ask, why that un- 
happy qualification “‘ yet?” If it has 
any significance at all, this word must 
be_used for the purpose of disarming 
suspicion. The most favourable sup- 
position we can make for the trans- 
lator is, that when he called the works 
of God “ mysterious all,” it immedi- 
ately occurred to him that they would 
be suspected of being not good. He 
therefore begs to assure us that, not- 
withstanding their mysteriousness, 
they are good; otherwise the word 
yet can have no meaning whatsoever. 
“‘ They are mysterious,” says he; 
*< yet, trust me, they are good.” Now, 
if no such suspicions ever entered our 
minds, (as they certainly never did, 
being indeed quite at variance with 
the feeling inspired by the strain,) 
this attempt to allay them must be 
deemed a very superfluous undertak- 
ing, and one which greatly disfigures 
the character of the verses. 

The same want of decision is still 
more apparent in the second stanza. — 
“ Change and shift.” Why say the 
same thing twice over, in a composi- 
tion, the great beauty of which, in 
point of style, results from the severe 
parsimony of its words? But this is 
nothing to what takes place in the 
next two lines—‘ The vex’d sea 
foams ""—that is the thing said once ; 
—‘ waves leap and moan”’’—well, 
that is the same thing said twice, if 
not three times. Surely it won’t be 
repeated: yes, here it is again— and 
chide the rocks ’'—that is four times : 
there is an end of it now, we hope— 
no, it returns upon us again for the 
fifth time ; they (the waves) do this 
«¢ with insult hoarse.” How intoler- 
ably this retards the fervour of the 
verse, which ought almost to make 
the brain whirl with its rapidity! We 
beg, moreover, to remark, that the use 
of the words “ chide” and “ insult,” 
in this passage, affords a striking illus- 
tration of what Wordsworth calls 
*‘the language of passion wrested 
from its proper use, and, from the mere 
circumstance of the composition being 
in metre,”’ (this is the thing we were 
condemning a little while back,) “ ap- 
plied upon an occasion which does not 
justify such expressions.’ Neither 
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are these expressions in any degree 
justified by the original text ; indeed, 
we should as soon expect to see bram- 
ble-berries growing on peach-trees, as 
such vicious poetic diction sprouting 
from any of the shoots of Goethe’s 
genius. 

In the third stanza, the expression 
** heave round earth” appears to us 
to be a very sluggish and cumbrous 
mode of depicting the activity every 
where propagated, * when the stormy 
winds do blow.” With deadly 
ray,” is very schoolboyish. In the 
two last lines, the reader will see the 
blunder we have already pointed out, 
committed: the words “ thy ser- 
vants,” namely, understood in refer- 
ence to themselves—the angels, and not 
in reference to the “ thunder-peal” 
and * fast lightnings,” as they ought 
to be. 

We are anxious to exhibit speci- 
mens of all the translations of this 
ode; but as we can only afford space 
for a stanza a-piece, we shall yoke 
three mortals together, and make them 
chant in turn this strain of the im. 
mortals. The first archangel in our 
leash shall be 


RAPHAEL SYME. 

“ The sun, along the void of space, 

Is sounding with his brother spheres, 
And rolls on his predestined race 

At thunder-speed: his aspect cheers 
The angels, though none understand 

What his mysterious music says. 
The works of the Creator’s hand 

Are fresh as in creation’s days. 


THE HON, GABRIEL TALBOT, 
Swift, swift beyond all thought, still flies 
Earth, with its pomp, its orbit round ; 
Robed in the light of Paradise, 
Altern with night’s dread shades pro- 
found ! 
With its broad surge the foaming deep 
To lash the sea-cliff’s base appears ; 
While rock and billow onward sweep 
In forced rotation, with the spheres ! 


MICHAEL BIRCH. 

And storms in opposition raging, 

From seas o’er land—from land o’er 
ocean, 

In conflict mad engaging, 

Build deep-laid barriers by their motion. 

Now the destroying lightning’s vivid flame 

Foreruns the awful thunder’s roar ; 

Yet, Lord! thy messengers proclaim thy 
name, 

And the calm tenure of ‘ thy day’ adore. 


In the stanza sung by the first of our 
trio, the expression “ along the void 
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of space” isa very unnecessary inter- 
polation of the translator. ‘.Though 
none understand what his mysterious 
music says”’—a specific construction 
is here put upon the words of the ori- 
ginal, which we do not think they will 
bear. It is not the sun’s music merely 
that the angels are unable to fathom : 
it is himself and all his wondrous 
ways. : 

In the Honourable Mr Talbot’s 
stanza there is not much to applaud ; 
but where can words be found strong 
enough to condemn the verse in which 
this expression appears ? 

** The foaming deep 

To lash the sea-cliffs’ base appears.” 
Appears to lash! !—why, it does lash 
these same foundation-rocks with a 
force which, unless they had been 
rooted to the centre, would long ago 
have knocked them off their legs. 

We now make our bow to our third 
archangel, Mr Birch. Who this gen- 
tleman is, we know not; but if he 
should take umbrage at our haying 
placed him at the head of his stanza 
as Michael Birch, we beg to refer him 
to his own pompous preface, from 
which it appears that he himself has 
indulged in far more extravagant li- 
berties with the name “ his godfathers 
and godmothers”’ gave him, than any 
that we, even in our wildest imagina- 
tions, could everhave dreamt of taking. 
‘* That my proper name,” (says he, 
p- 10,) * is unknown to the literary 
world, is true; yet have two of the 
productions of my pen passed the 
ordeal of criticism, and received the 
reviewer's meed of praise ; namely, my 
‘ Fifty-one original Fables and Morals,’ 
published five years ago as written by 
Jos CrirHANNAH ; and my recently 
published ‘ Divine Emblems,’ as by 
Jonann Asricut, both being ana- 
grams of my proper name.” The 
capitals are his own. Now, if Mr 
Birch prefers the name of Job Crit- 
hannah to that of the archangel 
Michael, we will not quarrel with him 
about it. De gustibus, &c., only to our 
ears the latter sounds rather more 
euphonious. 

It was not without a profound weigh- 
ing of the subject, that Job Crithannah 
undertook and went through with his 
translation of“ Faust.” Various friends 
appear to have tried to dissuade him 
from publishing his version, it being, 
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they thought, an article of which 
“ there was no want.” But Job was. 
not so to be done. His only fear, 
he tells us, was, ‘lest I should be 
charged with presumption or affecta- 
tion in so closely imitating Goethe ;” 
and accordingly he listened to the ree 
monstrances of his friends *‘ with fzel- 
ings something akin to pity towards 
such persons.’’'—( Preface, p. 9.) If 
Job Crithannah is guilty of no pre- 
sumption or affectation, except that 
of “ closely imitating Goethe,” we beg 
to assure him that he must -be about 
the most unpresumptuous and unaf- 
fected individual now alive. He in- 
forms us that in early life he was par- 
tially acquainted with “ Faust; but 
that about three years ago it again fell 
in his way. ‘ I gave it much atten- 
tion,” says he, ** and was rewarded by 
astounding delight.” With regard 
to his own translation he speaks thus, 
«* | have proposed to myself to give 
the meaning of my author fully, nei- 
ther skipping over, nor avowedly * 
leaving out any part; but studiously 
masking such passages as might be 
considered objectionable to delicacy— 
to give it in poetry line for line, and 
literally, where the genius of the two 
languages admitted of such closeness ; 
for if too verbally given, Goethe be- 
comes increasingly obscure, and his 
beauties remain undeveloped. Ihave, 
therefore, considered it better on such 
occasions to give a good liberal Eng- 
lish equivalent rather than a cramped 
verbality, so that the verse might flow, 
[italics in original,} without which no 
poetical version could ever become 
agreeable to the English reader, or 
approach to a display of Goethe’s 
versification. In fact, a spirited trans- 
lation, palpable, interesting, and plea- 
sing, from its euphony, to the English- 
man; and satisfactory to the German 
scholar from its correctness.” 

Here Job Crithannah promises well, 
but we much doubt whether, even 
with the assistance of Johann Ab- 
richt, he will be found able to make 
good his word. Let us examine the 
short sample of his performance which 
we have quoted. In the second line, 
literally, “ from sea to land, from 
land to sea,”—-the whole beauty of 
which verse depends upon the second 
clause being made to play back in to- 
tidem. verbis, upon the first,—he has 





* By avowed!y he evidently means intentionally, otherwise he must mean that he Aus 
left out some parts, but has resolved not to coufess what they are. 
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thought proper to vary the expres- 
sion, and gives us “ from seas o’er 
land, from land o’er ocean,” probably 
for the purpose of showing his great 
command of language. But we can- 

not help thinking that his alteration 
entirely ruins the effect of the line. 
“In conflict mad engaging.” In read- 
ing this we feel as if we were setting 
our foot on a bit of rotten scaffolding, 
and accordingly withdraw it as quick- 
ly as possible, and leap on to the next. 
But what “ deep-laid barriers built by 
the motions of the storm” may be, is 
more than we can tell. The original 
informs us that the restless agency of 
storms has the greatest possible effect 
in quickening and forwarding the ope- 
rations of nature, namely, vegetation 
and so forth ; and there is some sense 
in that; but in this translation of the 
passage, there is none. In the last 
line, the word “ tenure” is evidently a 
mistake for “tenor ;” the former sig- 
nifying the condition upon which any 
thing is held, the latter its course or 
going. 

Such is the manner in which Mr 
Crithannah ‘closely imitates Goethe,” 
*¢ approaches to a display of his versi- 
fication,” and steers clear of “a 
cramped verbality.” Although mere 
critics, we think we could do the thing 
better ourselves, and shall accordingly 
make the attempt, although in trying 
to cope with the original, we confess 
we feel somewhat in the predicament 
of a pigmy endeavouring to clap the 

‘ head of a giant. 


RAPHAEL, 

The sun is, yonder, leading loud 

The concert of the starry crowd, 

And, with a tread of thunder-foree, 
Fulfilling his appointed course. 
.The angels gather, while they gaze, 

His strength, but fathom not his ways,— 
There’s not one trait of glory dimm’d 
Since first creation’s birth was hymn’d, 


GABRIEL. 
And earth in rapid, rapid flight 

Is whirling round, you, yonder, mark 
Her dark side flashing into light, 

And, in a moment, round to dark, 
The sea is yonder faving hoarse, 

The rocks are yonder statiding fast, 
And sea and rocks, in éndless course, 

*Mid racing spheres, are tearing past. 


MICHAEL. 
And, yonder, storms in rising wrath 

Are sweeping seas, and sweeping shores, 
Dispersing powers along their path, 

That quicken earth through all her pores, 
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Thunder is rending yonder sky, 
And lightning wasting yonder clime, 
But here, they lay their terrors by, 
And reverence the holy time. 


This strain being finished, the drama 
commences. The parallel between it 
and the opening scene in Job (not 
Crithannah), is still carried on. Me- 
phistopheles comes forward and ad- 
dresses the Deity, who after some col- 
loquy, asks him, “Do you know 
Faust?” Now in giving the devil’s 
answer to this question, and the coun- 
ter-answer which he receives, we per- 
ceive that all the translators (Mr 
Hayward not excepted) have. entirely 
missed the point and spirit of the dia- 
logue. When the Deity asks “Do you 
know Faust ?"—the translators make 
Mephistopheles rejoin,—‘* Do you 
mean Doctor Faust ?”—as if he re- 
quired information, as not being sure 
but what some other Faust might be 
meant, and to this the Deity is made 
to reply, “ Yes—my servant. Do 
you know him?” But in our opinion 
something far more dramatic and ef- 
fective than this is conveyed in the 
original. In answer to the Deity’s 
question, Mephistopheles replies, not 
enquiringly, but pe APE « Oh! 
you mean the Doctor ?”’—giving him 
his nickname in a tone of the bitterest 
scoffing, which irreverence is imme- 
diately and sternly put down by the 
weighty rebuke, “ Meinen knecht,” 
—that is, “ He is my servant, matk 
you, and must; therefore, be spoken of 
with respect.” It is exactly as if one 
person were to say to another, * Do 
you know Maginn?” and that other 
were to rejoin,—* Oh! to be sure, 
who does not know ‘ the Doctor?” 
and were immediately to meet with 
this rebuff from the first speaker“ [ 
beg you to understand, sir, that he is 
my most particular friend, and there- 
fore I cannot submit to hear him 
called disrespectful nicknames.” We 
hope that, in the newt translation of 
Faust, we may see this matter rectified 
by the light we have here hung out. 

The aspiring nature of Faust’s de- 
sires, and the fruitlesstiess of his en- 


‘ deavours to get them gratified, are 


next described by Mephistopheles, 
whose language is thus interpreted. 
We quote from Mr Blackie’s transla- 
tion. 


“ His food and drink are of no earthly 
taste, 
His restless spirit drives him to the waste, 
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His madness hé himself half understands; 

The loveliest stars from heaven he de- 
mands, 

And every highest joy that earth coms 
mands ; - 

And all that’s near, and all that’s far, 

Sooths not his deep-moved spirit’s war.’” 


The original of these lines merely 
informs us that ‘ Faust’s food and 
drink are not earthly ;” but the trans- 
lator adds that they “are of no earthly 
taste.” Now, this is either a deser- 
tion of correct colloquial language, or 
else it signifies that they are of no taste 
whatsoever—an idiom certainly in com- 
mon use, and which may be exemplified 
by our saying, that there is no earthly 
ocedsion for the present amendment, 
meaning thereby that there is no oc- 
casion whatsoever for it. But this 
latter interpretation is certainly not 
what the translator intends us to adopt, 
and therefore we must pronounce him 
guilty. of employing language not 
really used by men; or rather (which 
is worse) of expressing himself in 
language really used by men when 
they would denote something different 
from that which is here intended to be 
said; ‘* His restless spirit drives him 
to the waste.” This line denotes exactly 
the opposite of what it ought to express, 
The true meaning is, that his restless 
spirit drives him away from the waste, 
(that is, the waste region in which he 
feels himself to be,) into the distant or 
the remote, which he contemplates as 
presenting scenes far more delightful, 
and as shining with all the verdure of 
paradise. 
mands,” is no rhyme at all; and the 
word “ war,” in the last line is, if we 
may say so, too much of one, for we 
certainly should not have met with it 
here unless the word “ far” had stood 
immediately over its head. As itis, the 
line would be much better without it. 
In a general point of view we think the 
whole passage too cumbrous and over- 
loaded, and that it should have come 
off more lightly, somewhat in this fa- 
shion— Mephistopheles loquitur :— 


« As if no common human cheer 
Were good enough for him to sup, 
He strives to pour the far and near 
Into one devouring cup, 
Would drink the stars, in his career, 
And earth, with all her pleasures, up. 
And yet—poor fool! do all he will, 
_*Tis vain,—he cannot get his fill, 
He cannot make his heart be still.” ~ 


Mephistopheles then asks and ob. 
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tains permission to tempt, and, if he 
can, to mislead Faust; in short, to 
work his will upon him, and we are 
informed of the plan he intends to 
pursue, in words te the following 
effect :— 


‘¢ Like the famous old snake, my next of 
kin, 
He shall feed on dust 
With devouring lust, 
Headlong and hasty, 
For I'll make it tasty 
With all the relishing smack of sin.” 


And this brings us to the main body 
of the work, in which the designs of 
Mephistopheles are put in execution. 

he character of Faust has been 
greatly canvassed, both in this country 
and in Germany; about as much, 
perhaps, as that of our own Hamlet, 
We do not think, therefore, that we 
have much to add to what has already 
been said upon the subject. One opin- 
ion, however, (that of the late Mr 
Coleridge, a great authority on such 
a subject,) we must take this opportu- 
nity of dissenting from. Mr Cole- 
ridge thought Faust ‘‘a failure,” (vide 
Quarterly Review, vol. lii. p. 21.) 
His reasons for this conclusion are 
thus stated. ‘“‘ He” (Mr C.) con- 
sidered the intended theme to be, the 
consequences of a misology, or hatred 
and depreciation of knowledge, caused 
by an originally intense thirst for 
knowledge baffled. But a love of 
knowledge /or itself, and for pure ends, 
would never produce such a misology ; 
but only a love of it for base and un- 
worthy purposes.” 

Now, with great deference we hold, 
in opposition to this doctrine, that 
purity or impurity of ends has nothing 
whatever to do with the matter; but 
that what lies at the basis of the eon- 
ception of Faust, and affords a “ suf- 
ficient reason” for his misology, is 
precisely what is here objected to; 
namely, his love of knowledge for it- 
self—and this baffled. The love of 
knowledge for some object out of it- 
self—this, and this alone saves most of 
the world from being plunged into such 
a misology as his. If all mankind were 
to indulge in a love of knowledge for 
itself alone, the world would very soon 
be peopled with Fausts. Such alove 
of knowledge exercises itself in specu- 
lation merely, and not in action ; and 
ifthe experiences of purely speculative 
men were gathered, we think that 
most of them would be found to con- 
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fess, bitterly confess, that indulgence 
in abstract reflective thinking, (what- 
ever effect it may have ultimately 
upon their nobler genius, supposing 
them to have one,) in the mean time 
absolutely kills, or appears to kill, all 
the minor faculties of the soul—all the 
lesser genial powers, upon the exer- 
cise of which the greater part of human 
happiness depends. They would own, 
not without remorse, that pure specu- 
lation—that is, knowledge pursued for 
itself alone—has often been tasted by 
them to be, as Coleridge elsewheresays, 
the bitterest and rottenest part of the 
core of the fruit of the forbidden tree. 
They would confess that they have at 
times felt philosophic reflection to be 
nothing less than an absolute refusal, 
on their parts, to exercise their talents 
in the manner in which God Almighty 
intended them to be exercised. Feel- 
ing thus, and at the same time baffled 
in their pursuit, it is no wonder that 
they should frequently become miso- 
logists, and precisely in this predica- 
ment, and feeling habitually thus, 
stands the Faust before us as the true 
representative of the class of thinkers 
we are speaking of. If he had loved 
knowledge for any end dut knowledge 
—if he had loved it for the sake of 
wealth, for the sake of station, for the 
sake of power, he would have escaped 
all this—but loving it for no end but 
itself alone, it has- brought him into 
his present troubles—it is but human 
nature that it should have done so— 
it has filled him with indignation and 
remorse ; and now, as the devil’s prey, 
he is ready to rush into what he con- 
ceives to be the very opposite ex- 
treme. 

His soliloquy at the opening of the 
drama affords, we think, the best key 
to his feelings, character, and position ; 
and therefore we shall quote a large 
portion of it from the translators be- 
fore us, commenting on their execu- 
tion of the passage. Our first extract 
shall be from Dr Anster. 


Time. —Night. 
Scenz—A high-arched narrow Gothic 
chamber. 
Faust at his desk—restless. 


Faust. 
Alas! I have explored 
Philosophy and Law, and Medicine ; 
And over deep Divinity have pored, 
Studying with ardent and laborious zeal ; 
And here I am at last, a very fool, 
With useless learning curst, 
No wiser than at first ! 
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Here am I—boast and wonder of the 
school; 

Magister, Doctor, and I lead 

These ten years past my pupils’ creed ; 

Winding, by dext’rous words, with ease, 

Their opinions as I please. 

And now to feel that nothing can be 
known! 

This is a thought which burns into my 
heart. 

I have been more acute than all these 
triflers, 

Doctors and authors, priests, philosophers; 

Have sounded all the depths of every 
science. 

Scruples, and the perplexity of doubt, 

Torment me not, nor fears of hell or devil; 

But I have lost all peace of mind: 

Whate’er I knew, or thought I knew, 

Seems now unmeaning or untrue, 

Unhappy, ignorant, and blind, 

I cannot hope to teach mankind ;—~ 

Thus robb’d of learning’s only pleasure, 

Without dominion, rank, or treasure, 

Without one joy that earth can give, 

Could dog—were I a dog—so live ? 

Therefore to magic, with severe 

And patient toil, have I applied, 

Despairing of all other guide, 

That from some spirit I might hear 

Deep truths to others unreveal’d, 

And mysteries from mankind seal’d ; 

And never more, with shame of heart, 

Teach things of which I know no part, 

Oh! for a glance into the earth! 

To see below its dark foundations, 

Life’s embryo seeds before their birth 

And Nature’s silent operations— 

Thus end at once this vexing fever 

Of words—mere words—repeated ever. 


This translation gets over the 
ground like a wounded tortoise. After 
reading it, we think it would have 
been impossible for words to have re- 
presented more faintly and feebly the 
fretful fire, that, in the original pas- 
sage, leaks out in living jets from 
Faust’s bosom ;—his sense of labour 
thrown away—his indignation—his 
irony—and his despair. It contains 
all the vices of language we were con- 
tending against at the beginning of 
this article, and which may be enume- 
rated in a very few words, when we 
say that no man in Faust’s situation 
would naturally speak so. If the 
words printed in italics, in the third 
and fourth lines, were left out, the 
sense would be as well, if not better, 
given. “ Here am I—boast and won- 
der of the school— Magister, Doctor,” 
This is very far from depicting the 
bitter irony with which Faust is here 
contemplating his magisterial and doc- 
torial honours. Mr Anster is a ** doc- 
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tor” himself—an LL.D., and therefore, 
perhaps, he could hardly have been 
expected to enter completely, or at 
least con amore; into the spirit of 
Faust’s cruel sarcasm. But the fol- 
lowing, we can assure him, is what 
Faust intends to express—‘“ Here am 
I," says he, ‘ classed with ‘ masters,’ 
and such scum,” (heisse doctor gar,) 
‘‘and yea with ‘doctors’ by my soul!” 
—as if human degradation could not 
possibly sink lower. To “lead” a 
person’s creed, is hardly an allowable 
expression: the right word is “ to 
shape.’’ Besides, if used at all, the 
expression should have been “ I 
have led.” Then in the translation 
a little further down, where Faust 
says, “* I have been more acute than 
all these triflers,”’ &c., the spirit of the 
original entirely evaporates. As in 
the preceding lines we found him iro- 
nically classing himself with the doc- 
tors of the schools, so here he ought 
to have been exhibited to us seriously 
and vehemently asserting his real su- 
periority, and bursting high above 
them in the native and indignant ener- 
gy of his soul. Could dog (were I 
a dog) so live?"’ We ask, would any 
man, even in his most doggish mood, 
when speaking to himself, have natu- 
rally interpolated such a parenthesis 
as that? Would he not simply have 
said, as the original says, “‘ not even a 
dog would endure the life that I am 
leading?” But we shall make no 
more remarks upon these lines, as we 
intend, by and by, to endeavour to 
illustrate our notion of their spirit by 
trying our own hand upon the pas- 
sage, and shall thus give Dr Anster 
and others an opportunity of retalias 
ting, which we fear they will be at no 
loss to do, if they choose to take the 
trouble, as we all know that practice 
is very different from theory, and that 
to preach is one thing, and to perform 
another. In the mean time we conti- 
nue the passage, quoting from Mr 
Birch :— 


‘Oh! that thy beams, fair moon, did 
take a peep 

For the last time on my sorrow’s deep. 

Oft at this desk I have quail’d my brain 

The midnight through—but quail’d in 
vain— 

When o’er my books and papers thou 

Would’st show thy pensive friendly brow. 
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Oh! that I might but calmly tread 

In thy pure light the mountain’s head. 
Round mountain-caves with spirits glide, 
Or float o'er fields in thy waning tide, 
From all my knowledge qualms befreed, 
Bathe in thy dew—and feel relieved.” 


We need not waste our own time or 
the reader’s, by pausing to criticise 
such stuff as this. Let us take a peep 
into some of the other translations. 
We carry on Faust’s soliloquy from 
the Hon. Mr Talbot’s* version :— 


** Oh! am I to this dungeon still con- 
fined, . 
This cursed dismal hole, alas, — 
Where cheerful daylight scarce can find 
A passage through the painted glass! 
Hemm’d in by books on every side, 
Which dust begrimes, and worms devour, 
Which, wrapp’d in smoke-stained paper, 
tower, 
Up to the roof in dingy pride ! 
These tools—these phials—boxes without 
number— 
heir-loom trash, and other useless 
lumber, 
In careless heaps together hurl’d— 
This is thy world—oh, to call this a 
world !” 


There is no fair rhyme in the ite- 
ration “confined” and “ find ”— 
“worms devour” is a thousand de- 
grees too strong, and does not express 
the way in which these reptiles pers 
petrate their depredations upon libra- 
ries. We think we see them crunching 
the boards, bolting the bindings, and 
growling over their prey. ‘* Which, 
wrapped insmoke-stained paper, tower 
up to the roof in dingy pride.” The 
books were not wrapped in smoke- 
stained paper; the paper was simply 
that with which the walls of his den 
were papered. The word “ tower” 
appears to us to be an overcharged 
expression here, Faust feeling nothing 
but the crampness of ‘his situation ; 
but a still stronger illustration of vi- 
cious poetic diction is presented to our 
notice in the word “ pride.” This, if 
ever there was one, is an instance of 
language wrested from its proper 
use; a word denoting a passion of the 
soul employed to characterise a set of 
book-shelves! Conceive how the ex~ 
pression would look in German, (én 
dunkelm Stolze.) or. in any other 
language. ‘ Hurl’d” is generally an 
unhappy word in poetry, and seldom 


Thi 





— 


* We, of course, give Mr Talbot the benefit of his Jatest emendations by quoting 
from the second edition of his work, 
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answers any good purpose, as far as 
we have ever seen, except that of 
rhyming to * world.” Mr Blackie 
must now favour us with a sample in 
continuation of the passage. . 


** And ask I still why thrills my heart 
With timid beatings and oppress’d ? 
And why some secret unknown smart 
Chills every life-pulse in my breast ? 
’Stead of the living of Nature, 

Where man was placed by his Creator, 
Surrounds thee mouldering dust alone, 
The grinning skull and skeleton.” 


We beg to assure our Southron 
readers, that, whatever may be the 
custom in some parts of Scotland, the 
practice of pronouncing “ nature” in 
such a way as to make it chime sym- 
phoneously with “ creator,” is by no 
means universal in that country. Car- 
rying on the same passage, let us give 
Dr Anster another trial. 


** Away, away, and far away! 

This book, where secret spells are scann'd, 
Traced by Nostradam’s own hand 

Will be thy strength and stay: 

The courses of the stars to thee 

No longer are a mystery ; 

The thoughts of nature thou canst seek, 
As spirits with their brothers speak, 

It is-—it is the sunrise hour 

Of thy own being ; light, and power, 
And fervour to the soul are given, 

As proudly it ascends to heaven. 

To ponder here o’er spells and signs, 
Symbolic letters, circles, lines ; 

And from their actual use refrain, 
Were time and labour lost in vain. 
Then ye whom I feel floating near me, 
Spirits, answer, ye who hear me! 


‘* Where secret spells are scann’d,” 
This is an interpolation of the trans- 
lator, and we think a very unneces- 
sary one. It was quite enough to 
mention that the book was by Nostra- 
damus—upon that every one must 
have known that it contained magic 
‘* secret spells,” and all that sort of 
thing. It is out of keeping with the 
character of Faust to make him more 
minute than this. Besides, the word 
 seann’d” is another of those that 
we never yet found answering any 
good purpose in poetry, and simply 
because no man ever seriously made 
use of it in actual life. ‘“ To ponder 
here, &c,, were time and labour lost.’’ 
Here the translator should have 
stopped, and not added, “in vain.” 
Labour lost is labour lost; but “ la- 
bour lost in vain,” must be labour 
which the workman has been unsuc- 
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cessful in losing, and must therefore: 
be labour not lost, or, in other words, 
must be labour gained, and therefore 
the translator here says exaetly the 
reverse of what he intends to say. 

We will conclude our selections for 
the present by extracting a few more 
lines from Mr Birch’s translation, it 
being the latest that has come to hand. 
After giving vent to what has just 
been uttered by Dr Anster, Faust 
throws open the book, and contem- 
plates the sign of the Macrocosm: he 
proceeds :— 


‘* What rapture flows at this first glance, 

Through all my senses—all my reins ! 

I feel youth’s hallow’d high-day trance 

Re-glow throughout my nerves and veins, 
&e. 

I comprehend at length the saying of the 
seer, — 

* The world of spirits is not lock’d, 

Thy mind is shut, thy heart is dead. 

Up, scholar, up! and bathe unshock’d 

Thy earthly bosom in the morning’s red.’” 


«* And bathe unshock’d.” We con- 
fess we have met with nothing in all 
these translations which has shocked us 
more than this rhyme. We were hardly 
prepared for it, even by Mr Talbot's 


version of the same passage, although 
we own he had done much to case- 
harden us. Let us remark in passing 
that we hardly think it would be safe 
for any reader to begin the study of 
these translations, suddenly, with Mr 


Birch. It would be too much for his 
nerves, just as it would be too severe 
upon him to subject him to a shower- 
bath of cold spring water on this, the 
14th day of January, unless he were 
accustomed to it. But let him gra- 
dually inure himself, and fortify his 
habit by commencing with Lord 
Gower or Dr Anster, and proceeding 
on through the others; and there is 
no saying but what he may bring 
himself in time to stand even Job 
Crithannah. Here, for example, in 
the present instance, Mr Talbot is 
good enough to come forward and give 
us the thing comparatively tepid :— 


‘* The realm of spirits is never barr’d, 

’Tis thy soul that is fetter’d—thy heart 
that is dead! 

Then up, my disciple, and bathe, un- 
scared, 

Thy earthly breast in the morning’s red!” 


What does the reader imagine the 
original word means, which one of 
these translators interprets into “ un- 
shocked,” and the other into * un- 
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scared?” It simply means “ indefati- 
gably” or “ assiduously ;”’ but neither 
of these words could be made to rhyme 
to “ locked” or to * barred.” Similar 
monstrosities are to be met with in 
almost every page of most of these 
translations. Hereis one. Faust— 
gazing upon certain visions, is made 
to exclaim— 

Oh, what a sight! yet ’tis but the eyeball’s 

lure, 
Where shall I clutch thee—illimitable Na« 


ture ? 
Birch, p. 28. 


Here is a still better one. When 
Wagner knocks at the door, Faust 
exclaims— 


Alas! that the fulness of the flame-~clad 
vision, 4 
Should thwarted be by the sapless sneaker’s 
intercision- 
Birch, p. 31 


If Paul Pry, instead of saying, ‘ I 
hope I don’t intrude,” had come for 
ward, saying, “‘ I hope I don’t inter- 
cide,” we wonder what his success 
would have been before a London 
audience. What could have tempted 
Mr Blackie on one occasion to put 
these words into Faust’s mouth ad- 
dressing Mephistopheles— 

There is the window—’twere no mighty 
matter, 

For one like you adown the wall to 
clatter. 


But there would be no end to it if 
we were to go on extracting (tender 
dentist) such carious specimens as 
these. Verily, much requires to be 
done before the English public can 
know any thing at all about the veri- 
table Faust. e do not pretend to 
be able to “ imitate Goethe closely ;” 
but, in our humble opinion, the fol- 
lowing version of the opening soli- 
loquy is more like the original than 
some of the samples we have given. 


Faust. 
All that philosophy can teach, 
All that theology can preach, 
The lore of lawyer and of leech, 
Is .mine—and now my curse on each ! 
For here I stand, when all is o’er, 
No whit wiser than before, 
A fool whose life has flow’d amiss ; 
Though one thing, to be sure, my lore 
Has done for me, and it is this, 
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-I'm class’d with ‘masters’ arid such seum, 


And yea, with ‘ doctors,’ by my soul 

And like them I have become 

A plodding pedant of the schools, 

Into every musty hole, 

And up and down through mazeg vile, 

Leading flocks of docile fools, 

And seeing plainly, all the while, 

That wisdom will not thus be caught, 
That, in his present plight, a man 

May strive, but as for knowing aught, 
That he neither does nor can- 


"Tis true I'm of another stamp 

Than those who make the schools their 
camp, ; 

Doubts and scruples never eramp 

My soul that soars from weakness free, 

And hell is terrorless to me, 
But, for this very cause, my lamp 

Of joy is sunk as in the sea, 
I feel the simplest matter lies 

Beyond my understanding’s reach ; 
I have no hope that man will rise 
To virtue, or become more wise 

By any lesson I can teach. 
Then I have neither pelf nor place, 
Nor station’s claims, nor glory’s race, 
What dog, with any spark of grace, 
Would deign to liye’in such a case ? 
Therefore to magic I have flung 

My being in despairing hours, 
To try if truth may not be wrung 

From the lips of spirit-powers, 
And myself spared the labour vain, 

The forehead wet 
With bitter sweat, 

When teaching what I can’t explain : 
That I may view the secret rings 

Whose grasp the universe engirds, _ 
May know the force that works in things, 

Not the mere sound that breathes in 

words. 


Oh! would, fair moon! that thou wert 
shining—- 
The last time shiping on my woes. 
How oft I’ve waited here, repining 
. Till thy face of beauty rose : 
And when my papers and my books 
From thoughts of thee perchance had 
won me, 
Then would thy pure and peaceful looks 
Be lifted * suddenly upon me. 
While sorrow seem’d to thee to lend 
The expression of a tender friend, 
Whose aspect doubts if all be right. 
Oh! would that I, o’er mountain height, 
Might wander in thy blessed light, 
Float across, on spirit-sails, 
The luminous and gulfy vales, 





* “« Expect her rising (the moon’s) as you will, the suddenness always adds a slight 
surprise to your delight,”—Blackwood'’s Magazine, xxxi, 880. 
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Weave my being in thy beams, 

Which, with dark and lustrous gleams, 

Kiss the placid meadow-streams, 

And, bathing in thy dewy springs, 

Wash out the curse which knowledge 
brings. 


I had forgotten where I stood, 
But thy walls, thou dungeon-hole, 
Awake me to a sob’rer mood, 
And I curse thee from my soul ! 
Here, day and night, I sit begirt 
By heaps of literary dirt 
Which worms begnaw and smoke be- 
stains, 
And waste away my baffled brains— 
Here where God’s very light comes hurt 
And sadden’d through the painted 
panes— 
Boxes stuff'd with stones and grasses, 
Bottles fill’d with chemic juices, 
Foul abortions cramm’d in glasses, 
Instruments for which no use is, 
Ancestral lumber rare and fine, 
Litter’d round in brave neglect— 
These form the world which I call “mine,” 
And does it not command respect! 


But does my serious heart confess 
The sense that something is amiss, 
The weight of an obscure distress 
That checks her health :—my answer’s 
this, 
That man by God is ever told 
To lead the life that nature owns ; 
But here art thou ’mid smoke and mould, 
Beasts’ skeletons, and dead men’s bones, 
Up, into wider spheres, my soul, 
And cast these dismal wrecks aside, 
And there unrol this mystic scroll 
Of Nostradamus for a guide : 
It shall spread out thine eyes afar 
Through all the boundlessness of space 
And make thee see how star on star 
In millions weave their order’d race. 
And when thou once hast got the sign 
Which only nature’s lips ean teach, 
Which barren sense in vain would reach, 
The spirit-power shall then be thine, 
And thine shall be the spirit-speech. 
Ye guardians of the mystic token, 
Make answer when the spell is spoken. 


[He throws the book open, and gazes 
on the sign of the Macrocosm. 


Ha! how my bosom drinks the flood 
Of rapture circling there, 

My blood grows calm as infant’s blood, 
My breath as infant’s prayer, 

I feel such promises as bud 
When spring is in the air, 
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Was it a god who framed the spell 
That bids my troubles cease, 
And turns my heart into a well 
Of happiness and peace ? 
Am Iagod? I’m fill’d with grace, 
I've got within the inner shrine, 
The veil is up from nature’s face, 
And all her mysteries are mine, 
I fathom now, and read aright 
The necromancer’s words of might :-— 
‘* A spirit-world encircles thee, 
The Genii have not fled, 
Thine is the eye that will not see, 
And thine the heart that’s dead. 
Would’st thou be taught to disabuse 
The heart that’s dead, the eye that’s 
dim, 
Then rise when first the sun renews 
His course above the ocean’s brim, 
And bathe thy breast in ruddy dews 
That drip from off his mighty rim.” 
[ He continues gazing intently on 
the sign. 


In continuation of Faust’s soliloquy, 
we here draw upon Dr Anster for a 
passage, which, we rejoice to say, 
commands our most unqualified praise 
and admiration. O, si sic omnia! 
We candidly confess it is far beyond 
any thing to which our powers are 
competent in dealing with the same 
passage. Faust resumes :— 

Oh! how the spell before my sight 

Brings nature’s hidden ways to light: 

See all things with each other blending— 

Each to all its being lending, 

All on each in turn depending— 

Heavenly ministers descending, 

And again to heaven up-tending— 

Floating, mingling, interweaving, 

Rising, sinking, and receiving 

Each from each, while each is giving 

On to each, and each relieving 

Each, the pails of gold, the living 

Current. through the air is heaving: 

Breathing blessings see them bending 

Balanced worlds from change defending, 

While every where diffused is harmony 
unending. 

With this harmonious close we stop 
for the present, without going into any 
further details respecting either the 
original ‘‘ Faust,” or these transla- 
tions. But itis possible that we may 
return ere long to the subject, for we 
know that there are other versions in 
the wind, and “ where the bungler is, 
there will the critics be gathered to- 
gether ;’’ so let future translators 
look to their tackle, 
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*¢ In the light of precaution,” says 
Gibbon, “ all conquest must be inef- 
fectual unless it could be universal ; 
for, if successful, it only involves the 
belligerent power in additional diffi- 
culties and a wider sphere of hostili- 
ty.” All ages have demonstrated 
the truth of this profound observation. 
The Romaris conquered the neigh- 
bouring states of Italy and Gaul, only 
to be brought into collision with the 
fiercer and more formidable nations of 
Germany and Parthia. Alexander 
overran Media and Persia, only to see 
his armies rolied back before the arms 
of the Scythians, or the inpumerable 
legions of India; and the empire of 
Napoleon, victorious over the states 
of Germany and Italy, recoiled at 
length before the aroused indignation 
of the Northern powers. The British 
empire in India, the most extraordi- 
nary work of conquest which modern 
times have exhibited, forms no excep- 
tion to the truth of this general prin- 
ciple. The storming of Seringapa- 
tam, and the overthrow of the House 
of Tippoo, only exposed us to the in- 
cursions of the Mahratta horse. The 
subjugation of the Mahrattas involved 
us in a desperate and doubtful con- 
flict with the power of Holkar.. His 
subjugation brought us in contact with 
the independent and brave mountain- 
eers of Nepaul; and even their con- 
quest, and the establishment of the 
British frontier on the summit of the 
Himalayan snows, has not given that 
security to our Eastern possessions for 
which its rulers have so long and 
strenuously contended; and beyond 
the stream of the Indus, beyond the 
mountains of Cashmere, it has been 
deemed necessary to establish the ter- 
ror of the British arms, and the in- 
fluence of the British name. 

That such an incursion into Central 
Asia has vastly extended the sphere 
both of our diplomatic and hostile re- 
lations; that it has brought us in 
contact with the fierce and barbarous 
northern tribes, and erected our out- 
posts almost within sight of the Rus- 
sian videttes, is no impeachment what- 
ever of the wisdom and expediency of 
the measure, if it has been conducted 
with due regard to- prudence and the 
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rules of art in its execution. It is the 
destiny of all conquering powers to be 
exposed to this necessity of advancing 
in their course. Napoleon constantly 
said, and he said with justice, that he 
was not to blame for the conquests he 
undertook ; that he was forced on by 
invincible necessity ; that he was the 
head merely of a military republic, to 
whom exertion was existence ; and that 
the first pause in his advance was the 
commencement of his fall. No one 
can have studied the eventful history 
of his times, without being satisfied 
of the justice of these observations. 
The British empire in the East is not, 
indeed, like his in Europe, one based 
on injustice and supported by pillage. 
‘Protection and improvement, not spo- 
liation and misery, have followed in 
the rear of ihe English flag ; and the 
sable multitudes of Hindostan now 
permanently enjoy that protection and 
security which heretofore they had 
only tasted under the transient reigns 
of Baber and Aurungzebe. But still, 
notwithstanding all its experienced 
benefits, the British sway in Hindos- 
tan is essentially that of opinion ; it 
is the working and middle classes who 
are benefited by their sway. The in- 
terest and passions of too many of the 
rajahs and inferior nobility are in- 
jured by its continuance, to render it 
a matter of doubt that a large and 
formidable body of malecontents are 
to be found within the bosom of their 
territories, who would take advantage 
of the first external disaster to raise 
again the long-forgotten standard of 
independence ; and that, equally with 
the empire of Napoleon in Europe, 
our first movement of serious retreat 
would be the commencement of our 
fall. Nor would soldiers be wanting 
to aid the dispossessed nobles in the 
recovery of their pernicious authority. 
Whoever raises the standard of even 
probable warfare, is sure of followers 
in India; the war castes throughout 
Hindostan, the Rajpoots of the nor- 
thern provinces, are panting for the 
signal of hostilities, and the moment 
the standard of native independence is 
raised, hundreds of thousands of the 
Mahratta horse would cluster around 
it, ardent to carry the spear and the 
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torch into peaceful villages, and renew 
the glorious days of pillage and con- 
flagration. 

But it is not only within our natural 
frontier of the Indus and thé Hima- 
laya that the necessity of continually 
aivaicing, if we would exist in safety, 
is felt in the British empire in the 
East. The same necessity is imposed 
upon it by its external relations with 
foreign powers. It is too powerful to 
be disregarded in the balance of Asia- 
tic politics ; its fame has extended far 
into the regions of China and Tar- 
tary ; its name must be respected or 
despised on the banks of the Oxus 
and the shores of the Araxes. The 
vast powers which lie between the 
British and Russian frontiers cannot 
remain neutral; they must be influ- 
enced by the one or the other power. 
¢ As little,” said Alexander the Great, 
“as the heavens can admit of two 
suns, can the earth admit of two rulers 
of the East.” 

Strongly as all nations, in all ages, 
have been impressed with military 
success as the mainspring of diplo- 
matic advances, there is no part of 
the world in which it is so essential 


to political influence as in the East. 
Less informed than those of Europe 
in regard to the real strength of their 
opponents, and far less prospective 
in their principles of policy, the na- 
tions of Asia are-almost entirely go- 
verned by present success in their 


diplomatic conduct. Remote or con- 
tingent danger produces little impres- 
sion upon them ; present peril is only 
looked at. They never negotiate till 
the dagger is at their throat; but when 
-it is there, they speedily acquiesce in 
whatever is exacted of them. Re- 
garding the success of their opponents 
as the indication of the will of destiny, 
they bow, not only with submission, 
but with cheerfulness to it. All our 
diplomatic advances in the East, ac- 
cordingly, have followed in the train 
‘of military success; all our failures 
have been consequent on the neglect 
to assert with due spirit the rights and 
dignity of the British empire. The 
celebrated Roman maxim parcere sub- 
jectis et debellare superbos, is not there 
a principle of policy ; it is a rule of 
necessity. Itis the condition of exist- 
ence to every powerful state. 
The court of Persia is, in an espe- 
~Gial manner, subject to the influence 
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of these external considerations. 

Weakened by long-continued and ap- 

parently interminable domestic feuds ; 

scarce capable of mustering round 
the standards of Cyrus and Darius 

twenty thousand soldiers ; destitute 

alike of wealth, military organization, 

or central powers, the Kings of 
Tehran are yet obliged to maintain a 

doubtful existence in the midst of 
neighbouring and powerful states. 

The Ottoman émpire has long pressed 

from the west upon them, and transmit- 

ted, since the era when the religion of 
Mahomet was in its cradle, the inde- 

lible hatred of the successors of Oth- 

man against the followers of Ali. In 

later times, and since the Cross has 

become triumphant over the Crescent, 

the Russian empire has pressed upon 

them with ceaseless ambition from the 

north. More permanently formidable 

than the standards of either Timour 

or Gengis Khan, her disciplined bat- 
talions have crossed the Caucasus, 

spread over the descending hills of 
Georgia, and brought the armies of 
Christ to the foot of Mount Ararat, 
and the shores of the Araxes. Even 

the south has not been freed from 

ominous signs and _heart-stirring 
events: the fame of the British arms, 

the justice of the British rule, have 

spread far into the regions of Central 

Asia; the storming of Seringapatam, 

the full of Scindiah, the conquest of 
Holkar, have resounded among the 

mountains of Affghanistan, and 
awakened in the breasts of the Per- 

sians the pleasing hope, that from those 
distant regions the arms of the aven- 

ger are destined to come; and that, 

amidst the contentions of England and 

Russia, Persia may again emerge to 

her ancient supremacy among the na- 

tions of the earth. 

The existence of Persia is so obvi- 
ously threatened by the aggressions 
of Russia, the peril in that quarter is 
so instant and apparent, that the 
Persian government have never fail- 
ed to take advantage of every succes- 
sive impulse communicated to British 
influence, by their victories in Hindo- 
stan, to cement their alliance and draw 
closer their relation with this country. 
The storming of Seringapatam was 
immediately followed by a defensive 
treaty between Persia and Great Bri- 
tain, in 1800, by which it was stipu- 
lated, that the English merchant 
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should be placed on the footing of the 
most favoured nation, and that no 
hostile European force should be per- 
mitted to pass through the Persian 
territories towards Hindostan. Every 
successive addition made to our Indian 
empire ; every triumph of our Indian 
arms, drew closer the relations be- 
tween Great Britain and the court of 
Tehran; and it was not till the wretch- 
ed days of economy and retrench- 
ment began, till the honour of Eng- 
land was forgotten in the subservi- 
ence to popular clamour, and her 
ultimate interests overlooked in the 
thirst for immediate popularity, that 
any decay in our influence with the 
court of Persia was perceptible. In 
those disastrous days, however, when 
the strong foundations of the British 
empire were loosened, in obedience to 
the loud democratic clamour for re- 
trenchment, the advantages we had 
gained in Central Asia were entirely 
thrown away. With an infatuation 
which now appears almost incredible, 
but which was then lauded by the 
whole Liberal party as the very height 
of economic wisdom, we destroyed our 
navy at Bombay, thereby surrender- 
ing the Red Sea and the Persian 
Gulf to any hostile power that chose 
to occupy them ; we reduced our In- 
dian army from two hundred and 
eighty, to one hundred and. sixty 
thousand men, thereby exposing our- 
selves to the contempt of the native 
powers, by whom respect is never 
paid but to strength, and weakening 
the attachment of the native popula- 
tion, who found themselves in great 
part shut out from the dazzling career 
of British conquest ; and we suffered 
Persia to combat, single-handed, the 
dreadful power of Russia in 1827, and 
never sent either a guinea or a bay- 
onet to save the barrier of Hindos- 
tan from Muscovite dismemberment. 
These disgraceful deeds took place 
during the haleyon days of Liberal 
administration ; when the Tories no- 
minally held the reins, but the Whigs 
really possessed the power of govern- 
ment; when that infallible criterion 
of right and wrong, popular opinion, 
was implicitly obeyed; when the demo- 
cratic cry for retrenchment pervaded, 
penetrated, and paralysed every de- 
partment of the state; and when, 
amidst the mutual and loud com- 
pliments of the Ministerial and Op- 
position benches, the foundations 
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of the British empire were loosened,’ 
and the strength of the British arms 
withered in the hands of conceding 
administrations. The consequences 
might easily have been foreseen: pro- 
vince after province was reft by the 
Muscovite invaders from the Persian 
empire ; fortress after fortress yielded 
to the terrible powers of their artil- 
lery ; the torrent of the Ataxes was 
bestrode by their battalions ; the bas- 
tions of Erivan yielded to their can- 
non; and Persia avoided total con- 
quest only by yielding up its whole 
northern barrier and most warlike pro- 
vinces to the power of Russia. It is 
immaterial to us whether these.conse- 
quences took place under the nominal 
rule of Lord Liverpool, Mr Canning, 
or the Duke of Wellington ;. suffice 
it to say, they all took place durin 
the government of the masses; an 
that the principles on which they 
were founded were those which had 
been advocated for half a century oy 
the whole Whig party, and whic 
were then, as they still are, praised 
and lauded to the skies by the whole 
Liberal leaders of every denomination. 
The consequences of this total de- 
reliction of national character and in- 
terests, in order to gratify the short- 
sighted passions of an illiberal demo- 
cracy, rapidly developed themselves. 
Russia, encouraged by the success 
with which she had broken the barrier 
of Hindostan in Central Asia, con 
tinued her aggressions on the Otto- 
man power in Europe. The Turkish 
fleet was destroyed by the assistance 
of a British force at Navarino; the 
Russian arms were carried across the 
Balkan by British sufferance to Ad- 
rianople; and the Ottoman empire, 
trembling for its existence, was glad 
to subscribe a treaty which virtually 
surrendered the Danube and its whole 
northern defences to the Russian 
power. Not content with this, the 
rulers of England, during the haleyon 
days of the Reform mania, descended 
to still lower degradation and unpa- 
ralleled acts of infatuation. When 
the Pasha of Egypt revolted against 
the Ottoman power, which seemed 
thus alike deserted by its allies and 
crushed by its enemies, and the disas- 
trous battle of Koniah threatened to 
bring the Egyptian legions to the shores 
of Scutari, we turned a deaf ear to the 
earnest prayer of the distressed Sul- 
tan for aid. Engrossed in striving to 
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conquer Antwerp in northern, and 
Lisbon in southern Europe, for the 
advantage of revolutionary France, we 
had not a guinea nor a gun to spare to 
preserve the interests, or uphold the 
honour of England in the Dardanelles, 
and we threw Turkey, as the price of 
existence, into the arms of Russia. 
The rest is well known. The Mus- 
covite battalions gave the requisite 
aid ; the domes of Constantinople re- 
flected the lights of their bivouacs on 
the mountain of the giant ; the arms 
of Ibrahim recoiled before this new 
and unexpected antagonist, and the 
treaty of Unkiar Skelessi delivered 
Turkey, bound hand and foot, into 
the hands of Russia, rendered the 
Euxine a Muscovite lake, and for ever 
shut out the British flag from the na- 
vigation of its waters, or the defence 
of the Turkish metropolis. 

The natural results of this timorous 
and vacillating policy, coupled with 
the well-known and fearful reduction 
of our naval and military force in 
India, were not slow in developing 
themselves. It soon appeared that 


the British name had ceased to be 
regarded with any respect in the East ; 


and that all the influence derived from 
our victories and diplomacy in Cen- 
tral Asia had been lost. It is needless 
to go into details, the results of which 
are well known to the public, though 
the diplomatic secrets connected with 
them have not yet been revealed. 
Suffice it to say, that Persia, which 
for a quarter of a century had been 
the firm ally, and in fact the advanced 
post of the British. power in India, 
déserted by us, and subdued by Rus- 
sia, was constrained to throw herself 
into the arms of the latter. The Per- 
sian army was speedily organized on 
a better and more effective footing, 
under direction of Russian officers ; 
and several thousand Russian troops, 
disguised under the name of deserters, 
were incorporated with, and gave 
consistency to, the Persian army. 
The British officers, who had hitherto 
had the direction of that force, were 
obliged to retire; insult, the invari- 
able precursor in the East of injury, 
was heaped upon the British subjects ; 
redress was demanded in vain by the 
British ambassador; and Sir John 
M‘Neill himself was at length obliged 
to leave the court of Tehran, from 
the numerous crosses and vexations 
to which he was exposed. Having 
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thus got quit of the shadow even 
of British influence throughout the 
whole of Persia, the Russians were 
not long in following out the now 
smoothed highway towards Hindostan: 
the siege of Herat, the head of the 
defile which leads to the Indus, was 
undertaken by the Persian troops, 
under Russian guidance; and Rus- 
sian emissaries and diplomacy, ever 
preceding their arms, had already 
crossed the Himalaya snows, and 
were stirring up the seeds of subdued 
but unextinguished hostility in the 
Birman empire, among the Nepaulese 
mountaineers, and the discontented 
rajahs of Hindostan. 

There is but one road by which 
any hostile army ever has, or ever 
can, approach India from the north- 
ward. Alexander the Great, Timour, 
Gengis Khan, Nadir-Shah, have all 
penetrated Hindostan by the same 
route. That road has, for three thou- 
sand years, been the beaten and well- 
known tract by which the mercantile 
communication has been kept up be- 
tween the plains of the Ganges and 
the steppes of Upper Asia. Herat 
stands at the head of this defile. Its 
population, which amounts to one 
hundred thousand souls, and wealth 
which renders it by far the most im- 
portant city in the heart of Asia, have 
been entirely formed by the caravan 
trade, which, from time immemcrial, 
has passed through its walls, going 
and returning from Persia to Hindo- 
stan. When Napoleon, in conjune- 
tion with the Emperor Paul, projected 
the invasion of our Indian possessions 
by a joint army of French infantry 
and Russian Cossacks, the route mark- 
ed out was Astrakan, Astrabad, He- 
rat, Candahar, the Bolan pass, and the 
Indus, to Delhi. There never can be 
any other road overland to India ; for 
to the eastward of it inaccessible 
snowy ranges of mountains preclude 
the possibility of an army getting 
through; while to the west parched 
and impassable deserts afford obsta- 
cles still more formidable, which the 
returning soldiers of Alexander over- 
came only with the loss of half their 
numbers. Itis quite clear, therefore, 
that Herat is the vital point of com- 
munication between Russia and Hin- 
dostan ; and that whoever is in posses- 
sion of it, either actually or by the 
intervention of a subsidiary or allied 
force, need never disquiet himself 
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about apprehensions that an enemy 
will penetrate through the long and 
difficult defile which leads in its rear 
to Hindostan. 

Since our empire in India had wax- 
ed so powerful as to attract the envy of 
the Asiatic tramontane nations, it be- 
came, therefore, a matter of necessity 
to maintain our influence among the 
nations who held the keys of this pass. 
Affghanistan was to India what Pied- 
mont has long been to Italy ; even a 
second Hannibal or Napoleon might 
be stopped in its long mountain passes 
and interminable barren hills. If, in- 
deed, the politics of India could be 
confined only to its native powers, it 
might be wise to consider the Indus 
and the Himalaya as our frontier, and 
to disregard entirely the distant hosti- 
lity or complicated diplomacy of the 
northern Asiatic states.” But as long 
as India, like Italy, possesses the fatal 
gift of beauty; as long as its harvests 
are coveted by northern sterility, and 
its riches by barbarian poverty; so 
long must the ruler of the land pre- 
serve with jealous care the entrance 
into its bosom, and sit with frowning 
majesty at the entrance of the pass by 
which ‘the blue-eyed myriads of the 


Baltic coast” may find a way into its 
fabled plains. 

There was a time when British in- 
fluence might with ease, and at little 
cost, have been established in the Aff- 


ghanistan passes. Dost Mahommed 
was a usurper, and his legal claims to 
the throne would not bear a compari- 
son with those of Shah Shoojah. But 
he was a usurper who had conciliated 
and won the affections of the people, 
and his vigour and success had given 
a degree of prosperity to Affghanistan 
which it had not for centuries experi- 
enced. Kamram, the sultan of He- 
rat, was connected with him by blood 
and allied by inclination, and both 
were animated by hereditary and in- 
veterate hatred of the Persian power. 
They would willingly, therefore, have 
united themselves with Great Britain 
to secure a barrier against northern 
invasion ; and such an alliance would 
have been founded on the only dura- 
ble bond of connexion among nations 
—mutual advantage, and the sense of 
a formidable impending common dan- 
ger. The states of Candahar and 
Cabool were in the front of the danger; 
the Russian and Persian arms could 
never have approached the Indus un- 
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til they were subdued; and conse- 
quently their adhesion to our cause, if 
we would only give them effectual 
support, might be relied upon as cer- 
tain. It is well known that Dost 
Mahommed might have been firmly 
attached to the British alliance within 
these few years by the expenditure of 
a hundred thousand pounds, and the 
aid of a few British officers to organize 
his forces. And when it is recollected 
that the Sultan of Herat, alone and 
unaided by us, held out against the 
whole power of Persia, directed by 
Russian officers, for one year and nine 
months, it is evident both with what a 
strong spirit of resistance to northern 
aggression the Affghanistan states are 
animated, and what elements of resist- 
ance they possess among themselves, 
even when unaided, against northern 
ambition. 

The immense advantage of gaining 
the support of the tribes inhabiting the 
valley of Affghan, thus holding in 
their hands the keys of Hindostan, was 
forgone by the British power in In- 
dia, partly from the dilapidated state 
to which the army had been reduced 
by the miserable retrenchment forced 
upon the Government by the demo- 
cratic cry for economy at home, and 
partly from the dread of involving 
ourselves in hostility with Runjeet 
Sing, the formidable chief of Lahore, 
whose hostility to the Affghanistans 
was hereditary and inveterate; and 
there can be little doubt that the con- 
clusion of a treaty, offensive and de- 
fensive, with the powers of Cabool, 
would have excited great discontent, 
if not provoked open hostility, at the 
court of Lahore. In relinquishing 
their hold of the Affghanistan states, 
from the dread of compromising their 
relations with the wily potentate of 
the Indus, the British Government in 
India were only acting upon that system 
of temporizing, conceding, and shun- 
ning present danger, which has charac- 
terised all their public acts ever since 
the influence of the urban masses be- 
came predominant in the British coun- 
cils. But it is now apparent, that in 
breaking with the Affghans to concili- 
ate the rajah, the British incurred the 
greater ultimate, to avoid the present 
lesser danger. Runjeet Sing, indeed, 
was a formidable power, with seventy 
thousand men, and one hundred and 
fifty pieces of cannon under his com- 
mand. But his situation, between the 
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British territory on the one side, and 
the Affghans on the other, rendered 
him incapable of making any effectual 
resistance. His military force was by 
no means equal to what had been 
wielded by Tippoo or the Mahrattas, 
and his rear was exposed to the incur- 
sions of his hereditary and inveterate 
enemies in the Affghanistan moun- 
tains. Still, more than all, his terri- 
tories were pierced by the great and 
navigable river of the Indus—the best 
possible base for British operations, 
capable of conveying both the muni- 
ments of war and the provisions for 
an army into the heart of his domin- 
ions. In these circumstances, it is 
evident that the submission of Runjeet 
Sing must soon have become a matter 
of necessity ; or, at all events, even if 
we had been driven into hostilities 
with him, it would have been a far less 
formidable contest than that into 
which we have been driven, by aban- 
doning the Affghans in the late ex- 

dition to Cabool. The one would 


ave been what the subjugation and 
conquest of Prussia was to Napoleon, 
the other was an expedition fraught 
with all the cost and perils of the ad- 
vance to Moscow. 
Notwithstanding these perils and 


this cost, however, we have no doubt 
that, at the time it was undertaken, 
the expedition to Affghanistan had 
become a matter of necessity. We 
had been reduced_to such a pass by 
the economy, concession, and pusil- 
lanimity of former Governments, that 
we had no alternative but either to 
see the whole of Central Asia and 
Northern Hindostan arrayed in one 
formidable league, under Russian guid- 
ance, against us, or to make a despe- 
rate and hazardous attempt to regain 
our lost character. We have prefer- 
red the latter alternative; and the 
expedition of Lord Auckland, boldly 
conceived and vigorously executed, 
has hitherto, at least, been crowned 
with the most signal success. That 
it was also attended with great and 
imminent hazard is equally certain ; 
but the existence of that peril, imposed 
upon us by the shortsighted parsimo- 
nious spirit of the mercantile democra- 
tic communities which for fifteen years 
past have swayed the British empire, 
is no impeachment whatever, either of 
the wisdom or necessity of the adven- 
turous step which was at last resolved 
on. It only shows the straits to whicha 
great nation must speedily be reduced 
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when its Government, in an evil hour, 
yields to the insidious ery for demo- 
cratic retrenchment. 

Already the beneficial effects of this 
bold policy have become apparent. 
The crossing of the Indus by a power- 
ful British army; the surmounting of 
the hills of Cashmere ; the passage of 
the Bolan defile; the storming of 
Ghuznee; the fall of Candahar and 
Cabool, and the restoration of Shah 
Shoojah to the throne of his ancestors ; 
have resounded through the whole of 
Asia, and restored, after its eclipse of 
fifteen years, the honour of the British 
name. The doubtful fidelity of the 
Rajah of Lahore has been overawed 
into submission ; the undisguised hos- 
tility of the court of Persia has termi- 
nated, and friendly relations are on 
the eve of being re-established ; and 
the indecision of the Sultan of He- 
rat and his brave followers has been 
decided by the terror of the British 
arms, and the arrival of a train of ar- 
tillery within its ruined bastions. As 
Britons, we rejoice from the bottom 
of our hearts at these glorious suc- 
cesses ; and we care not who werethe 
Ministry at the head of affairs when 
they were achieved. They were uns 
dertaken in a truly British spirit—ex. 
ecuted by whom they may, they ema- 
nated from Conservative principles. 
As much as the ruinous reductions and 
parsimonious spirit of Lord William 
Bentinck’s administration bespoke the 
poisonous influence of democratic re« 
trenchment in the great council of the 
empire, so much does the expedition 
to Affghanistan bespeak the felicitous 
revival of the true English spirit in the 
same assembly. At both periods it 
is easy to see, that, though not nomi- 
nally possessed of the reins of power, 
her Majesty’s Opposition really ruled 
the state. In the Affghanistan ex- 
pedition there was very little of the 
economy which cut in twain the Indi- - 
an army, but very much of the spirit 
which animated the British troops at 
Assaye and Laswarree;—there was very 
little of the truckling which brought 
the Russians to Constantinople, but a 
great deal of the energy which carried 
the English to Paris. 

‘In a military point of view, the ex- 
pedition to Affghanistan is one of the 
most memorable events of modern 
times. For the first time since the days 
of Alexander the Great, a civilized 
army has penetrated the mighty bar- 
rier of deserts and mountains which 
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separates Persia from Hindostan; 
and the prodigy has been exhibited 
to an astonished world, of a remote 
island in the.European seas push- 
ing forward its mighty arms into 
the heart of Asia, and carrying its 
victorious standards into the strong- 
holds of Mahometan faith and the 
cradle of the Mogul empire. Neither 
the intricate streams of the Punjab, 
nor the rapid flow of the Indus, nor 
the waterless mountains of Affghanis- 
tan, nor the far-famed bastions of 
Ghuznee, have been able to arrest our 
course. For the first time in the his- 
tory of the world, the tide of conquest 
has flowed up from Hindostan into 
Central Asia ; the European race has 
asserted its wonted superiority over 
the Asiatic ; reversing the march of 
Timour and Alexander, the sable bat- 
talions of the Ganges havd appeared 
as conquerors on the frontiers of Per- 
sia, and on the confines of the steppes 
of Samarcand. So marvellous and 
unprecedented an event is indeed fitted 
to awaken the contemplation of every 
thoughtful mind, It speaks volumes 
as to the mighty step made by the hu- 
man race in the last five hundred years, 
and indicates the vast agency and un- 
bounded effects of that free spirit, of 
which Britain is the centre, which has 
thus, for a season at least, inverted the 
heretofore order of nature, made the 
natives of Hindostan appear as victors 
in the country of Gengis Khan,. and 
brought the standards of civilized 
Europe, though in the inverse order, 
into the footsteps of the phalanx of 
Alexander. 

Though such, however, have been 
the marvels of the British expedition 
to Central Asia, yet it is not to be dis- 
guised that it was attended by at least 
equal perils; and never, perhaps, since 
the British standard appeared on the 
plains of Hindostan, was their empire 
in such danger as during the depend- 
ence of this glorious but hazardous 
expedition. It was, literally speaking, 
to our Indian empire what the expe-. 
dition to Moscow was to the European 
dominion of Napoleon. Hitherto, in- 
deed, the result has been different, and 
we devoutly hope that, in that respect, 
the dissimilarity will continue. But 
in both cases the danger was the same. 
It was the moving forward a large 
force so far from its resources and the 


base of its operations, which in both 


cases constituted the danger, If any 
serious check had been sustained by our 
troopsin that distant enterprise ; if Run- 
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jeet Sing had proved openly treacher- 
ous, and assailed our rear and cut off 
our supplies when the bulk of our 
force was far advanced in the Affghan- 
istan defiles; if the Bolan pass had 
been defended with a courage equal to 
its physical strength; if the-powder- 
bags which blew open the gates of 
Ghuzneehad missed fire, or the courage 
of those who bore them had quailed 
under the extraordinary perils of their 
mission; the fate of the expedition would 
in all probability have been changed, 
and a disaster as great as the cutting 
off of Crassus and his legions in Meso- 
potamia, would have resounded like a 
clap of thunder through the whole of 
Asia. Few if any of the brave men 
who had penetrated into Affghanistan 
would ever have returned ; the Bur- 
mese, the Nepaulese would imme- 
diately have appeared in arms; the 
Mahratta and Pindaree horse would 
have re-assembled round their preda- 
tory standards ; and, while the British 
empire in Hindostan rocked to its 
foundation, an Affghanistan army, di- 
rected by Russian officers, and swelled 
by the predatory tribes of Central 
Asia, would have poured down, thirst- 
ing for plunder and panting for blood, 
on the devoted plains of Hindostan, 
Subsequent events have already re- 
vealed, in the clearest manner, the 
imminent danger in which the English 
empire in the East was placed at the 
period of the Affghanistan expedition. 
So low had the reputation of the Bri- 
tish name sunk in the East, that even 
the Chinese, the most unwarlike and 
least precipitate of the Asiatic em- 
pires, had ventured to offer a signal 
injury to the British interests, and 
insult to the British name; and so 
miserably deficient were Government 
in any previous preparation for the 
danger, thatit was only twelve months 
after the insult was offered, that ships 
of war could be fitted out in the Bri- 
tish harbours to attempt to seek for 
redress. It is now ascertained that a 
vast conspiracy had been long on foot 
in the Indian peninsula to overturn 
our power; in the strongholds of some 
of the lesser rajahs in the southern part 
of the peninsula, enormous military 
stores have been found aceumulated ; 
and not a doubt can remain, that, if 
any serious disaster had happened to 
our army in Central Asia, not only 
would the Burmese and Nepaulese 
have instantly commenced hostilities, 
but a formidable insurrection would 
have broken out among the semi-inde- 
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pendent rajahs, in the very vitals of 
our power. And yet it was while 
resting on the smouldering fires of 
such a volcano, that Lord William 
Bentinck and the Liberal Administra- 
tion of India thought fit to reduce 
our military force to one-half, and 
shake the fidelity of the native troops 
by the reduction of their pay and al- 
lowances. 

But this proved hostility of so large 
a portion of the native powers, sug- 
gests matter for further and most 
serious consideration. It is clear, 
that although the British Government 
has, to an immense degree, benefited 
India, yet it has done so chiefly by the 
preservation of peace, and the sup- 
pression of robbery, throughout its 
vast dominions ; and it is painfully 
evident, that hardly any steps have 
yet been taken to reconcile the natives 
to our dominion, by the extended 
market which we have opened to their 
industry. The startling fact which 
Mr Montgomery Martin* has clearly 
established, that notwithstanding all 
that was prophesied of, the trade to 
India has been, including exports and 
imports, less for the last twenty years 
than for the twenty years preceding, 
clearly demonstrates some vital defect 
in our colonial policy. Nor is it difficult 
to see where that error is to be found. 
We have loaded the produce of India— 
sugar, indigo, &c.—with duties of near- 
ly a hundred per cent, while we have de- 
luged them with our own manufactures 
at an import duty of two or three per 
cent. In our anxiety to find a vent 
for our own manufactures on the 
continent of Hindostan, we seem to 
have entirely forgotten that there was 
another requisite indispensably neces- 
sary towards the success of our pro- 
jects even for our own interests,—to 
give them the means of paying for 
them. Our conduct towards our colo- 
nies, equally with that to foreign 
states, has exhibited reciprocity al/ on 
one side—with this material difference, 
that we have, in our blind anxiety to 
conciliate foreign states, allowed the 
whole benefits of the reciprocity trea- 
ties to rest with them; while, in our 
selfish legislation towards our colonial 
subjects, we have taken the whole to 
ourselves. 
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So vast is the importance of our 
Indian possessions to the British em- 
pire, and so boundless the market for 
her manufactures which might be 
opened if a truly wise and liberal po- 
licy were pursued towards our Indian 
possessions, that there is nothing more 
to be regretted than that there has not 
hitherto issued from the press a popu- 
lar and readable history of our Indian 
possessions. Auber has, indeed, with 
great industry, narrated the leading 
facts, and supported them by a variety 
of interesting official documents. But 
it is in vain to conceal, that his book 
possesses no attractions to the general 
reader; and accordingly, although it 
will always be a standard book of re- 
ference to persons studying Indian 
affairs, it has not and will not pro- 
duce any impression upon public 
thought. It was, therefore, with pe- 
culiar pleasure that we recently opened 
the Chapters on Indian History, just 
published by Mr Thornton, already 
so favourably known to the eastern 
world by his work on India, and 
its State and Prospects. From the 
cursory examination we have been 
able to give to this very interesting 
work, we have only reason to regret 
that the author has not been more 
comprehensive in his plan, and that, 
instead of chapters on British India 
since the administration of Marquis 
Wellesley, in one volume, he has not 
given to the world a full history of 
the period in three. The work is dis- 
tinguished by judgment, candour, and 
research, and is, beyond all doubt, the 
most valuable that has yet appeared on 
the recent history of India. We would 
beg leave only to suggest to the able 
author, that his next edition should ex- 
tend to two volumes, and should em- 
brace the whole events of the period 
of which he treats ; in particular, that 
Lord Hastings’ war in 1817 should be 
more fully enlarged upon; and that 
greater exertions should be made, by 
the introduction of picturesque inci- 
dents and vivid descriptions, to interest 
the mass of the nation in a subject 
daily rising in importance, and on 
which they must soon be ealled upon 
to exercise the functions of direct le- 
gislation. 

To have engaged in and successfully 





* See Colonial Magazine, No. I., article—‘‘ Foreign Trade to India,”—a newly- 
established miscellany, full of valuable information, and which, if conducted on right 
principles, will prove of the very highest importance. 
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accomplished such an undertaking ; to 
have overcome so many and such for- 
midable intervening obstacles, and 
planted the British guns in triumph on 
the walls of Herat, is one of the most 
glorious exploits which have ever 
graced the long annals of British mili- 
tary prowess. That our soldiers were 
undaunted in battle and irresistible in 
the breach has been often proved, in 
the fields alike of Asiatic and Euro- 
_ pean fame. But here they have ex- 
hibited qualities of a totally different 
kind, and in which hitherto they were 
not supposed to have been equal to the 
troops of other states. They have 
successfully accomplished marches, 
unparalleled in modern times for their 
length and hardship; surmounted 
mountain ranges, compared to which 
the passage of the St Bernard by Na- 
poleon must sink into insignificance ; 
and solved the great problem, so much 
debated, and hitherto unascertained in 
military science, as to the praeticabi- 
lity of an European force, with the im- 
plements and incumbrances of modern 
warfare, surmounting the desert and 
mountain tracts which separate Persia 
from Hindostan. Involved as we are 


in the pressing interests of domestic 


politics, and in the never-ending agi- 
tation of domestic concerns, the atten- 
tion of the British public has been little 
attracted by this stupendous event; 


but it is one evidently calculated to fix 


the attention of the great military na- 
tions on the continent, and which will 
stand forth in imperishable lustre in 
the annals of history. 

There is one result which may and 
should follow from our undertakings 
in Affghanistan, which, if properly 
improved, may render it the means of 
strengthening, in the most essential 
manner, our possessions in the East. 
The Indus and the Himalaya are the 
natural frontier of our dominions ; 
they are what the Danube and the 
Rhine were to the Romans, and the 
former of these streams to Napoleon’s 
empire. The Indus is navigable for 
fifteen hundred miles, and for nine 
hundred by steamers of war and mer- 
cantile vessels of heavy burden. It 
descends nearly in a straight line from 
the impassable barrier of the Himalaya 
to the Indian ocean ; its stream is so 
rapid, and its surface so broad, that no 
hostile force can possibly cross it in 
the face of a powerful defensive ma- 
rine. Never was an empire which 
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had such a frontier for its protection ; 
never was such a base afforded for mi- 
litary operations as on both its banks. 
Provisions for any number of soldiers ; 
warlike stores to any amount ; cannon 
sufficient for a hundred thousand men, 
can with ease ascend its waves. Vain 
is the rapidity of its current; the 
power of steam has given to civilized 
man the means of overcoming it; and 
before many years are expired, British 
vessels, from every harbour in the 
United Kingdom, may ascend that 
mighty stream, and open fresh and 
hitherto unheard-of markets for British 
industry in the boundless regions of 
Central Asia. Now, then, is the time 
to secure the advantages, and gain the 
mastery of this mercantile artery and 
frontier stream; and, by means of for- 
tified stations on its banks, and a pow- 
erful fleet of armed steamers in its 
bosom, to gain that impregnable bar. 
rier to our Indian possessions, against 
which, if duly supported by manly vi- 
gour at home, and wise administration 
in our Indian provinces, all the efforts 
of Northern ambition will beat in vain. 

But there is one consideration de- 
serving of especial notice which. ne- 
cessarily follows from this successful 
irruption. The problem of marching 
overland to India is now solved; the 
Russian guns have come down from 
Petersburg to Herat, and the British 
have come up from Delhi to the same 
place. English cannon are now plant- 
ed in the embrasures, against which, 
twelve months ago, the Russian shot 
were directed ; and if twenty thousand 
British could march from Delhi to 
Candahar and Cabool, forty thousand 
Russians may march from Astrakan 
to the Ganges and Calcutta. Our suc- 
cess has opened the path in the East 
to Russian ambition ;—the stages of 
our ascending army point out the sta- 
tions for their descending host; and 
the ease with which our triumph has 
been effected, will dispel any doubts 
which they may have entertained as to 
the practicability of ultimately accom- 
plishing the long-cherished object of 
their ambition, and conquering in Cal- 
cutta the empire of the East. This is 
the inevitable result of our success ; 
but it is one which should excite no 
desponding feeling in any British bo- 
som ; and we allude to it, not with the 
selfish, unpatriotic design of chilling 
the national ardour at our success, but 
in order, if possible, to arouse the 
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British people. to a sense of the new 
and more extended duties to which 
they are called, and the wider sphere 
of danger and hostility in which they 
are involved. 

It is no longer possible to disguise 
that the sphere of hostility and diplo- 
matic exertion has been immensely 
extended by our success in Affghanis- 
tan. Hitherto the politics of India 
have formed, as it were, a world to 
themselves ; a dark range of interven- 
ing mountains or arid deserts were 
supposed to separate Hindostan from 
Central Asia; and however much we 
might be disquieted at home by the 
progress of Russian or French ambi- 
tion, no serious fears were entertained 
that either would be able to accom- 
plish the Quixotic exploit of passing 
the western range of the Himalaya 
mountains. Now, however, this veil 
has been rent asunder—this mountain 
screen has been penetrated. The Rus- 
sian power in Persia, and the British 
in India, now stand face to face; the 
advanced posts of both have touched 
Herat; the high-road from St Peters- 
burg to Caleutta has been laid open 
by British hands. The advanced po- 
sition we have gained must now be 
maintained; if we retire, even from 
tributary or allied states, the charm of 
our invincibility is gone; the day 
when the god Terminus recoils before 
a foreign enemy, is the commence- 
ment of a rapid decline. We do not 
bring forward this consideration in or- 
der to blame the expedition ; but in or- 
der to show into what a contest, and 
with what a power, it has necessarily 
brought us. Affghanistan is the out- 
post of Russia ; Dost- Mohammed, now 
exiled from his throne, was a vassal of 
the Czar; and we must now contend 
for the empire of the East, not with 
the rajahs of India, but the Muscovite 
battalions. 

The reality of these anticipations 
as to the increased amount of the 
danger of a collision with Russia, 
which has arisen from the great ap- 
proximation of our outposts to theirs, 
which the Affghanistan expedition 
has occasioned, is apparent. Already 
Russia has taken the alarm, and the 
expedition against Khiva shows that 
she has not less the inclination, than 
she unquestionably has the power, of 
amply providing for herself against 


what she deems the impending danger. 
No one can for a moment suppose 
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that that expedition is really intended 
to chastise the rebellious Khan. 
Thirty thousand men, and a large 
train of artillery, are not sent against 
an obscure chieftain in Tartary, 
whom a few regiments of Cossacks 
would soon reduce to obedience. A 
glance at the map will at once show 
what was the real object in view. 
Khiva is situated on the Oxus, and the 
Oxus flows to the north-west from the 
mountains which take their rise from 
the northern boundary of Cabool. 
Its stream is navigable to the foot of 
the Affghanistan mountains, and from 
the point where water communication 
ceases, it is a passage of only five or 
six days to the valley of Cabool. If, 
therefore, the Russians once establish 
themselves at Cabool, they will have 
no difficulty in reaching the possessions 
of Shah Shoojah ; and their establish- 
ment will go far to outweigh the in- 
fluence established by the British, by 
the Affghanistan expedition, among 
the Affghanistan tribes. Already, if 
recent accounts can be relied on, this 
effect has become apparent. Dost 
Mahommed, expelled from his king- 
dom, has found support among the 
Tartar tribes; backed by their sup- 
port, he has already re-appeared over 
the hills, and regained part of his do- 
minions, and the British troops, on 
their return to Affghanistan, have al- 
ready received orders to halt. Let us 
hope that it is not in our case, as it was 
in that of the French at Moscow, that 
when they thought the campaign over. 
it was only going to commence. 
Regarding, then, our success in 
Affzhanistan as having accelerated’ by 
several years the approach of this 
great contest, it becomes the British 
nation well to consider what prepara- 
tions they have made at home to main- 
tain it. Have we equipped and man- 
ned a fleet capable of withstanding 
the formidable armament which Ni- 
cholas has always ready for imme- 
diate operations in the Baltic? Have 
we five-and-twenty ships of the line 
and thirty frigates ready to meet the 
thirty ships of the line and eighteen 
frigates which Nicholas has always 
equipped forsea at Cronstadt? Have we 
thirty thousand men in London ready 
to meet the thirty thousand veterans 
whom the Czar has constantly prepa- 
red to step on board his fleet on the 
shores of the Baltic? Alas! we have 
none of these things. We could not, 
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to save London from destruction or 
the British empire from conquest, fit 
out three ships of the line to protect 
the mouth of the Thames, or assem. 
ble ten thousand men to save Wool- 
wich or Portsmouth from conflagra- 
tion. What between Radical economy 
in our army estimates, Whig par- 
simony in our naval preparations, 
and Chartist violence in our manufac- 
turing cities, we have neither a naval 
nor a military force to protect our- 
selves from destruction. All that Sir 
Charles Adam, one of the Lords of 
the Admiralty, could say on this sub- 
ject last session of Parliament was, 
that we had three ships of the line and 
three guard-ships to protect the shores 
of England. Never was such a proof 
afforded that we had sunk down from 
the days of giants into those of pig- 
mies, than the use of such an argu- 
ment by alord of the British Ad- 
miralty. Why, thirty years ago, we 
sent thirty-nine ships of the line to 
attack the enemy’s naval station at 
Antwerp, without raising the block- 
ade of one of his harbours, from Gib- 
raltar to the North Cape. Herein, 
then, lies the monstrous absurdity, 
the unparalleled danger of our present 
national policy, that we are vigorous 
even to temerity in the East, and par- 
simonious even to pusillanimity in the 
West; and that while we give Russia 
a fair pretext for hostility, and per- 
haps some ground for complaint in the 
centre of Asia, we make no prepara- 
tion whatever to resist her hostility on 
the shores of England. 

The contrast between the marvel- 
lous vigour of our Indian Government 
and the niggardly spirit with which 
all our establishments are starved down 
at home, would be inconceivable if we 
did not recollect by what opposite mo- 
tives our Government is regulated in 
Hindostan and in the British islands. 
Taxation in India falls upon the inha 
bitants, who are unrepresented ; taxa- 
tion at home falls upon the ten-pound- 
ers, who have a numerical majority in 
Parliament. We never doubted the 
inclination of a democracy to dip 
their hands iz other people's pockets ; 
what we doubted was their inclination, 
save in the last extremity, to put them 
in their own. " 

Disregard of the future, devotion to 
present objects, has, in dll ages, been 
the characteristic of the masses of 
mankind. We need not wonder that 
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the British populace are distinguished 
by the well-known. limited yision of 
their class, when all the eloquence of 
Demosthenes failed in inducing the 
most enlightened republic of antiquity 
to take any measures to ward off the 
danger arising from the ambition of 
Philip of Macedon; and allthe wisdom 
of Washington was unable to commu- 
nicate to the greatest republic of mo- 
dern times, strength or foresight suffi- 


cient to prevent its capital from being 


taken, and its arsenals pillaged by a 
British division not three thousand 
strong. Unless, however, the Con- 
servative press can succeed in rousing 
the British public to a sense of their 
danger on this subject, and the Con- 
servative leaders in Parliament take 
up the matter earnestly and vigorous- 
ly, it may safely be pronounced that 
the days of the British empire are 
numbered. 

No empire can possibly exist for 
any length of time which provokes 
hostility in its distant possessions, while 
it neglects preparation in the heart of. 
its power; which buckles on its gloves 
and puts on the helmet, but leaves the 
breastplate and the cuirass behind. If 
a Russian fleet of thirty ships of the 
line appears off the Nore, it will not 
be by deriding their prowess, or call- 
ing them a “ pasteboard fleet,” that 
the danger will be averted from the 
arsenals and the treasures of England, 
The Russian sailors do not possess any 
thing like the nautical skill or naval 
habits of the British ; but they are 
admirably trained to ball practice, 
they possess the native courage of their 
race, and they will stand to their 
guns with any sailors in Europe. Re- 
member the words of Nelson, “ Lay 
yourself alongside of a Frenchman, but 
out-manceuvre a Russian.” 

The manifest and not yet termina. 
ted dangers with which the Affghan- 
istan expedition was attended, should 
operate as a warning, and they will 
be cheaply purchased if they prove a 
timely one, to the British people, of 
the enormous dangers, not merely to 


the national honour and independence, 


but to the vital pecuniary interests of 
every individual in the state, of con- 
tinuing any longer the pernicious sys- 
tem of present economy, and total 
disregard of future danger, which for 
twenty years has characterised every 
department of our Government. Why 
is it that England has now been com- 
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pelled in the East, for the first time, 
to incur the enormous perils of the 
Affghanistan expedition—to hazard, 
as it were, the very existence of our 
Eastern empire upon a single throw ; 
and adventure a large proportion of 
the British army, and the magic charm 
of British invincibility, upon a peri- 
lous advance, far beyond the utmost 
frontiers of Hindostan, into the heart 
of Asia? Simply because previous 
preparation had been abandoned, ul- 
timate danger disregarded; because 
retrenchment was the order of the 
day, and Government yielded to the 
ever popular cry of present economy ; 
because the noble naval and military 
establishment of former times was re- 
duced one-half, or allowed to expire, 
in the childish belief that it never 
again would be required. Rely upon 
it, a similar conduct will one day pro- 
duce a similar necessity to the British 
empire. It will be found, and that too 
ere many years have passed over, that 
the Duke of Wellington was right 
when he said, that a great empire can- 
not with safety wage a little war; and 
that nothing but present danger and 
future disaster, will result from a sys- 
tem which blindly shuts its eyes to the 


future, and never looks beyond the 
conciliating the masses by a show of 


economy at the moment. An Aff- 
ghanistan expedition—a Moscow cam- 
paign—will be necessary to ward off 
impending danger, or restore the sunk 
credit of the British name: happy if 
the contest can thus be averted from 
our own shores, and by incurring dis- 
tant dangers we can escape domestic 
subjugation. 

But let not foreign nations imagine, 
from all that has been said or may be 
said by the Conservatives on this 

‘vital subject, that Great Britain has 
‘now lost her means of defence, or that, 
if a serious insult or injury is offered 
to her, she may not soon be brought 
into a condition to take a fearful ven- 
geance upon her enemies. The same 
page of history which tells us that 
while democratic states never can be 
brought to foresee remote dangers, or 
incur present burdens to guard against 
it, when the danger is present, and 
strikes the senses of the multitude, 
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they are capable of the most stupen- 
dous exertions. That England, in the 
event of a war breaking out in her pre- 
sent supine, unprepared state, would 
sustain in the outset very great dis- 
asters, is clear; but it is not by any 
ordinary calamities that a-power of 
such slow growth and present mag- 
nitude as England is to be subdued. 
She now possesses 2,800,000 tonnage, 
and numbers 1,600,000 seamen in her 
commercial navy, and a fleet of seven 
hundred steam-boats, more than all 
Europe possesses, daily prow} along, 
her shores. Here are all the elements 
of a powerful marine; at no period 
did Great Britain possess such a foun- 
dation for naval strength within her 
bosom. What is wanting, is not the 
elements of an irresistible naval force, 
but the sagacity in the people to fore- 
see the approaching necessity for its 
establishment, and the virtue in the 
Government to propose the burdens 
indispensable for its restoration. In 
the experienced difficulty of either 
communicating this foresight to the 
one, or imparting this virtue to the 
other, may be traced the well-known 
and often-predicted effects of democra- 
tic ascendency. But that same as- 
cendency, if the spirit of the people is 
roused by experienced disgrace, or 
their interests affected by present ca- 
lamity, would infallibly make the most 
incredible exertions ; and anavy, great- 
er than any which ever yet issued from 
the British harbours, might sally forth 
from our sea-girt isle, to carry, like the 
French Revolutionary armies, devas- 
tation and ruin into all the naval es- 
tablishments of Europe. No such 
career of naval conquest, however, is 
either needed for the glory, or suited 
for the interests of England ; and it is 
as much from’ a desire to avert that 
ultimate forcible and most painful 
conversion of all the national energies 
to warlike objects, as to prevent the 
immediate calamities which it would 
occasion, that we earnestly press upon 
the country the immediate adoption, at 
any cost, of that great increase to our 
naval and military establishments 
which can alone avert one or both of 
these calamities. 


~ 
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* Sister,” said the little one to her 
companion, * dost thou remember 
aught of this fair bay, these soft white 
sands, and yonder woody rocks?” 

‘“‘ Nay,” replied the other, who was 
somewhat taller, and with a fuller yet 
sweet voice, “ I knew not that I had 
ever been here before. And yet it 
seems not altogether new, but like a 
vision seen in dreams, The sea rip- 
ples on the sand with a sound which 
I feel as friendly, and not unknown. 
Those purple shapes that rise out of 
the distant blue, and float past over 
the surface like the shadows of clouds, 
do not fill me with the terror which 
haunts me when I look on vast and 
strange appearances.” 

«« To me,” said the little one, * they 
look only somewhat more distinct than 
the marks which I have so often 
watched upon the sea.” 

«Oh! far brighter are they in col- 
our, far more peculiar and more 
various in their forms. My heart 
beats while I look at them. There 
are ships and horses; living figures, 
bearded, crowned, armed, and some 
bear banners and some books; and 
softer shapes, waving and glistening 
with plumes, veils, and garlands. Ah! 
now ’tis gone.” 

‘‘ Rightly art thou called the Daugh- 
ter of the Sea, and art indeed our own 
Sea-Child. Here-in this bay did I 
and my sisters, in this land of Faéry, 
first find our nursling of another race.” 

«* Was this, then, my first name 
among you, beloved friends ? The bay 
is so beautiful, that even in your land 
of Faéry I have seen no spot where; it 


were better to open one’s eyes upon — 


the light.” 

«« Yes, here did our Sea-Child first 
‘meet our gaze. I anda troop of my 
sisters were singing on the shore our 
-ancient Song of Pearls, and watching 
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¢ 
A Hark ! above the Sea of Things, 
How the uncouth mermaid sings ; 
Wisdom’s Pearl doth often dwell, 
Closed in Fancy’s rainbow shell. 


the sun, which, while we sang, and 
while it went down, changed the sands 
that its beams fell on into gold, and 
the foam that rippled to the shore into 
silver. We had often watched it be- 
fore, and we knew that if, without 
ceasing our song, we gathered the gold 
sands and silver foam while the sun 
was on them, into the shells that lay 
about, they would continue in their 
changed state. Left till sunset they 
returned to what they were, and we 
had only the sands and foam. We 
thought the sport so pleasant that we 


.had carried it on for some minutes, 


and even amused ourselves with scat- 
tering the shining dust over each 
other’s hair, when I saw something 
floating between us andthe sun. We 
all looked ; and soon it drifted near us, 
and was entangled in the web of sea- 
weed that waves in the tide round this 
black single rock. A large sea-eagle 
at the moment stooped to seize the 
prize. But I wished myself there be- 
fore it, and one bound carried me far- 
ther than a long stone’s-throw of our 
dark enemies the mountaineers. Thus 
the eagle in his descent struck only 
the waters with his talons, and flew 
off again, screaming to the clouds, 
while I brought what I had won to 
my sisters.” 

** Dear one!” said the Sea-Child, 
“TI guess what it was.” And she 
kissed the airy face of her companion 
with her own, which seemed rather of 
rose-leaves, and the other only of col- 
oured vapour. 

‘“¢ Yes,” said she, “ my own Sea- 
Child, there was a small basket of 
palm-leaf lined with the down of the 
phoenix, and in this the baby lay 
asleep. Beautiful it was indeed, but 
far unlike the beauty of my sisters. 
We cared no more for gold or silver 
dust, or rippling waves, or the rays of 
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the setting sun. We even hushed our 
song, and bent over our nursling, and 
took her to be ourown. Thus was it 
that our Sea-Child came to our Faéry- 
land.” 

The Sea-Child bent to embrace her 
friend, for she was somewhat taller 
than the elfin sprite. They could not 
hold each other in their arms, for one 
was gleaming air, and the other human 
substance. But the fairy hung round 
the child as the reflection of a figure 
in bright water round one who bathes 
at the same spot of the same trans- 
parent pool. To the phantom it was 
more delightful than to rest and 
breathe upon a bank of flowers : to the 
mortal it seemed as if she was encom- 
passed by a soft warm air, full of the 
odours of opening carnations and of 
ripe fruits. 

*¢ Let us sit here,” said the Sea- Child, 
*¢ and look around us, and discourse.” 

She placed herself on a mossy stone 
at the foot of a green birch-tree, and 
the fairy sat on the extremity of one 
of the sprays, which hung beside her 
companion’s face, and which hardly 
bent a hair’s-breadth with her weight ; 
and she held by one hand to a leaf 
above her, and with the other touched 
the dark-brown locks that streamed 
around the mortal head. The child 
sat, and looked down, and seemed to 
think, till the fairy said, “‘ Why art 
thou sad? Of what art thou musing?” 

The child blushed, and stooped her 
head, and at last looked up confusedly 
and said—*I never before felt so 
strongly the difference between me 
and you, who call me sister. Here, 
while we sit together on the spot 
where I first was wafted to your 
hands, it seems to me strange—so 
strange!—that ye should have adopted 
me for your own, and not tlfrown me 
back into the waters, or left me a prey 
to the mountaineers, from whom ye 
have so long protected me.” 

“ Strange!” said the other, * how 
strange? We could do no otherwise 

_than we did. I know not how it is 
that our Sea-Child often speaks as if 
it were possible to do aught else than 
what one wishes. We felt we loved 
you—we saw that, in that pretty but 
solid mortal frame, there was a breath 
and beauty like our own, though also 
something akin to those huge enemies, 
who, but for our cunning, would swift- 

- ly have devoured thee.” 

‘J, too, never thought ofit in former 
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years ; but now, when I believe I am 
really capable of loving you, when I 
more want to be loved, and to find 
nothing dividing me from you, it 
seems so unnatural—so horrible—that 
I should be altogether unlike you. 
You are all of sunbeams and bright 
hues, and are soft like dewy gossa- 
mers ; and I—my limbs, through 
which no yay cah pass; my head, that 
crushes the flowers I rest it on, as if 
it had been a head carved in stone! 
—Oh, sister! I am wretched ‘at the 
thought. I touched the wing of a 
butterfly only yesterday with my fin- 
ger, and I could perceive it shrink and 
shiver with. pain. My touch had 
bruised its wing, and I thought I could 
see it ache, as it flew frightened 
away.” 

She burst into tears, and these were 
the first that had been ever shed in 
Faéryland. But there they could not 
long flow, and she soon shook them 
from her eyes, and looked up smiling 
and said—* There thou see’st, dear 
sister, how unfit I am to live with such 
as thou. Better, perhaps, had I met 
my natural fate, and been destroyed 
on my first arrival by thy monstrous 
foes, or by the eagle from which thou 
didst save me.” 

** Strange would it have been if we 
had not had wit enough to disappoint 
that big and brutal race !” 

“IT never could well understand 
why it was that they hated either you 
or me.” 


«* They could not do otherwise be- 
ing what they are—thou what thou 
art—and we the sprites thou knowest 


us. Curious is the tale, and long to 
tell, of all that has happened betwixt 
them and us.” 

‘* How came ye to have such dread« 
ful inhabitants in yourisle of Faéry >’ 

“ Ah! that I knownot. They and 
we seem to belong to it by the same 
necessity. Before thou camest we had 
no measure of time; which we now 
reckon, as thou knowest, by thy years, 
not by ours. Till then, our existence 
was like what thou describest thy 
dreams to be. It is in watching thee 
that we have learned to mark how thy 
fancies, and wishes, and actions, rise 
and succeed each other, as the sun 
and moon, the stars and clouds, travel 
and change. And even now I hardly 
feel, as thou appearest to do, what is 
meant by to-day, yesterday, and to- 
morrow. Of times and years, there- 
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fore, I can tell thee little. We grow 
hot old, nor cease to be young. Nor 
can we say of each other as we can of 
thee—thou art such a one; and none 
else. We discern differences of sun- 
shine and shade, of land and sea, of 
wind and calm; but all of us feel 
alike under the same cireumstances, 
and haverno fixed peculiarity of be« 
ing, such as that which makes thee so 
different from us. I know not whe- 
ther it was I, or some other of my sis- 
ters, who visited this field and shore 
yesterday, and the day before danced 
in the showering drops of the white 
waterfall yonder, up the valley. Each 
of us feels as all do, and all as each. 
I love thee not more than do my sis- 
ters, nor they more than I. Of our 
past life I only know that we seemed 
always to have been in this our own 
land, and to have been happy here. 
The flowers fill us with odours, the sky 
with warmth; the dews bathe us in 
delight, the moonbeams wind us in a 
ring with filmy threads when we dance 
upon the sands; and when the woods 
murmur above us, we have a thrill of 
quiet joy, which belongs not to me 
more than to another, but is the com- 
mon bliss of all. Of all times have 
the mountains, and deep ravines, and 
bare and rocky uplands of our isle, 
been the abode of a fierce and ugly 
race of giants, whom we have been 
accustomed to call our brothers, and 

“to believe them allied with us by na- 
ture, though between us there has 
ever been a mortal enmity.” 

** Often, often,” said the Sea- Child, 
« have I thought how much happier 
we should be, had there been no giants 
in the land.” 

«I know not,” replied the fairy, 
“how that might be. Much is the vexa- 
tion that they cause us ; but it is said 
that our race is inseparable from theirs, 

‘and that if they were altogether de- 
stroyed we also must perish. Never, 
till we had thee among us, did their 
enmity seem very dangerous, difficult 
as it often was to avoid their injuries. 
Always, as now, when the shadows of 
the storm-cloud swept from the hills 
“over our plains ; when the dark mist 
rolled out of the ravines down to our 
sunny meadows; the shaggy and huge 
creatures strode forth from their caves 
and forests, leaning on their pine clubs, 
shouting and growling, and with their 
“weighty tramp defacing our green and 
‘flowery sward, and scaring us away 
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before them. When, as it has hap: 
pened, some of us were trodden be- 
neath their feet, or dashed below their 
swinging clubs, a faint shriek, a sud- 
den blaze burst from under the blow, 
and all of us, lurking beneath the water- 
falls, clinging amid the hidden nooks 
of flowers, or shrunken into sparry 
grottoes in the rocks, felt stricken and 
agonized, although none of us could 
cease to live. All round this bay, and 
others, larger and more broken of our 
shore, the giant horde of our brothers 
would sit upon the cliffs and crags, 
looking themselves like prodigious 
rocks; and with the rain and storm 
about them, and the sea-foam dashing 
up against their knees, would wash their 
dark beards in the brine, and seem to 
laugh aloud at the sound of the tem- 
pest. But when calm and sunshine 
were about to return, they always 
sprang from their places on the shore, 
and, like one of those herds of wild 
bulls that they chase before them, 
hurried back with dizzy bellowings, and. 
rush of limbs and clubs, into their dark 
mountains. Sometimes, indeed, they 


were more malicious, and sought more 
resolutely to do us mischief. I have 


known them tear asunder the jaws of 
one of their hill-torrents, so as to pour 
the waters suddenly on our fields and 
valleys. Sometimes, too, we have seen 
them standing upon the mountains, 
with their figures marked against the 
sky, plying great stems of trees around 
a mass of snow and ice, till, loosened at 
last, it rolled down, mile after mile, 
crashing through wood and stream. 
Thus were our warm bright haunts 
buried under a frozen heap of ruins, 
while the laughter of the mountain- 
monsters rang through the air, above 
the roar of the falling mass. But 
often had we our revenge. Once, 
when the storms. had gathered fiercely 
on those far hills, and rushed in rainy 
gusts and black fogs down every 
gully, and opened at last over the 
green vale and sunny bay, our brothers 
hurried in tumult from their own re- 
gion, their swinish ears tossing in the 
dark folds of their locks and beards, 
and, with mouths like wolves, drinking 
in the tempest as they ran. They 
rioted and triumphed on the shore, 
while the wind whistled loudly round 
them; and they played with the bil- 
lows which tumbled on the beach, as 
I have seen you play with lambs in the 
green fields. We peeped from the 
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grottoes where we had hidden our- 
selves, and saw them catch out of the 
waters some round black heaps, like 
skins of animals, full of liquid. These 
they threw at each other, till at last 
one burst, and covered the giant 
whom it had struck with a red stain. 
On this there was a loud shout—they 
flung the skins about no more, but 
caught them tenderly in their arms, 
lifted them to their mouths, bit them 
open, and drained the contents. This 
increased their tumult and grim joy ; 
and they turned to the meadow, and 
began to wrestle, and leap, and tear 
down the young trees, and disport 
themselves, till one by one they sank 
upon the turf in sleep. The storm 
was clearing off; we ventured from 
our hiding-places, and looked upon the 
hairy dismal shapes, that lay scattered 
and heaped like brown rocks over- 
grown with weeds and moss. Sud- 
denly we all looked at each other, and 
determined what to do. We pierced 


through the crevices of our grottoes 
till we reached a fount of sunny fire. 
This we drew upwards by our singing 
to follow us, and led it in a channel 
over the grass till it formed a stream 
of diamond light, dividing this field 


from the mountains, and encircling 
the whole host of giants. The warm 
sunshine at the same time began to 
play on them. They felt the soft 
sweet flowery air of our lower land, 
our songs sounded in their bristled 
ears, and they began to toss, roll, 
snort,’ and endeavoured to rise and 
escape to their dark hills. But this was 
not now so easy. They could not pass 
the bright pure stream. The sunshine 
in which we revelled weakened them 
so much that they could not rise and 
stand, but staggered on their knees, fell 
upon their hands and faces, and seemed 
to dissolve away, like their own ice- 
crags when flung with all their clay 
and withered herbage down into our 
warm lakes and dells. We thought 
there was now a chance of seeing our 
enemies, who were also our brothers, 
for ever destroyed. We began to de- 
liberate whether we also should neces- 
sarily perish with them, when we heard 
a sudden gust of wind and flash of rain 
—another storm broke from the moun- 
tains—a torrent of snow- water quench- 
ed our diamond flame. The giants 
stood up, bold, wild, and strong as ever 
—leaped, roared, and swung their 
clubs, and, with the friendly tempest 
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playing round them, stormed back 
into the depths of their own mountain 
world.” 

*‘ Could ye not,” said the Sea. 
Child, “have always taken refuge from 
them in the lower garden where I have 
been with you?” 

“ We did not know it till thou wert 
among us, and should perhaps never 
have ventured thither had we not been 
driven to distress by the hatred of the 
giants for thee. When we had thee 
for our nursling and sister, their at- 
tempts were no longer bursts of vio- 
lence that passed away. They seemed 
always lying in wait to discover and 
to destroy thee. Had we not known 
a strain of music, of power when sung 
to frighten them away, thou, dear 
Sea-Child, would long ere this have 
been taken from us. When they came 
rushing down in the wind and dark- 
ness, and sought for thee in- every 
thicket, and every hollow-tree, and 
under each of those large pink shells 
which we often made thy bed, they 
sang and shouted together such words 
as these :— 


* Lump and thump, and rattling clatter, 
These the brawny brothers love ; 

While the lightnings flash and shatter, 
While the winds the forest tatter, 

We too spatter, stamp, and batter, 
Whirling our clubs at whate’er’s above.’ 


But we too had our song; and never 
could these grim wild beasts resist the 
spell, when we sang together with soft* 
voice,— 


‘The giant is strong, but the fairy is wise : 
And the clouds cannot wither the stars in 
the skies.’ 


«© Oh! well I remember,” said her 
companion, “ with what delight I first 
heard you sing that song. I fancied 
that, if I could only listen long enough 
to it, I should become as airy and 
gentle as ye are, and no longer be en- 
cumbered with this dark, solid flesh, 
We were in that green chamber in the 
midst of red rocks, where the pines 
spread over the brinks of the preci- 
pices far above the mossy floor we sat 
on, and the vines hung their branches 
down the stony walls from the pine. 
boughs which they cling to on the 
summit, and drop their clusters into 
the smooth stream, with its floating 
water-lilies, which traverses the spot. 
There, dear sisters, were ye sporting, 
climbing up the vine. trails, and throw- 
ing yourselves headlong down, or 
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launching over the quick ripples of the 
stream. Ye had laid me on a bed of 
harebells, and Idooked up with half- 
shut eyes. I saw your sparkling hosts 
pass to and fro up the cliff, through 
the straggling beams of sunshine, when 
something blacker than the pine- 
boughs on the summit appeared in the 
deepest of their shade. Long tangled 
locks, and two fierce round eyes, and 
a mouth with huge protruding lip, 
came on and peered over, till the 
monster spied me, and gave a yell. I 
saw a crag, with two young pine-trees 
growing on it, toppling before the 
thrust of his hand, and at the moment 
of falling to crush me. Then suddenly 
came your cry and song. A sheet 
of water, thinner than a rose-leaf, 
and transparent as the starry sky, 
rose from the stream, and seemed to 
form an arch above me. There was 
in it a perpetual trembling and eddy- 
ing of the brightest colours, and I saw 
the forms of thousands of my sisters 
floating, circling, wavering up and 
down in the liquidlight. All seemed 
joining in the song— 


‘ The giant is strong, but the fairy is wise: 
And the clouds cannot wither the stars in 
the skies.’ 


The crag fell, but shattered not my 
crystal vault, down the side of which 
it rolled into the stream ; and the giant, 
with a roar of rage, fell after it, and 
stung by the warm air, and pierced 
through and through by the music, 
and writhing in the bright stream, half 
melted, half was broken like a lump of 
ice, and darkened the water, while he 
flowed in it away.” 

«‘ It was, however, the frequency of 
such attempts,” said the fairy, “‘ which 
drove us to take refuge in the regions 
of our friends the dwarfs. We found, 
too, that we had no longer the mere 
risk of being surprised by our enemies 
in the sudden descent of storm and 
mists, and through the opportunities 
of thick and gloomy lurking-places 
near our sunlit haunts. They had dis- 
covered a secret by which they could 
at will darken and deface our whole 
kingdom, and blight all its sweet 
flowers and fruitage. There is some- 
where, in the centre of their moun- 
tains, in the midst of desolate rocks, a 
black ravine. The upper end of this 
is enclosed by an enormous crag; 
which turns as on a pivot, and is the 
door of an immeasurable caye. The 
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giants, hating our Sea-Child, and de- 

termined to drive her from the land, 

heaved with their pine-stem clubs at 

this great block of stone, until they 

had forced it open. Thence, so long - 
as they had strength to hold it thus, a 

thick and chilling mist boiled out, 

poured down the glens and mountains, 

and stifled all our island. When they 

were so wearied with the huge weight 

that they could endure no longer, the 

rock swung to again, and closed the 

opening: but not until the work was 

done for that time, and the land made 

wellnigh uninhabitable to thee and 

us. Then in the fearful gloom the 

giants rushed abroad, howling and 

trampling over high and low; and 

many were the devices which we were 

compelled to use in order to preserve 

thee from their fury. We scattered 

the golden sea-sand, which had been 

transmuted by the sunbeams, over the 

softest greensward, and watered it 

with the dew shaken from musk roses, 

and it grew up into a golden trellis- | 
work, with large twining leaves of 
embossed gold and fruits, like bunches 
of stars. When thou hadst been 
sprinkled with the same dew, and so 
hushed into charmed sleep, we laid 
thee beneath the bowery roof, and 
kept watch around thee. The giants 
could not approach this spot, for it 
threw off the darkness, and burnt in 
the midst of storm and fog with an in- 
cessant light. But still we were obli- 
ged to be perpetually on our guard, 
and we shivered and pined in the de- 
solation of our beautiful empire. At 
last we resolved to try our fortunes in 
a new region, When we had lulled 
thee into deep slumber, we all glided 
down the waterfall that pours out of 
the lake of lilies, and sank with it deep 
into the ground. We were here in 
the kingdom of the dwarfs. 

‘“ The little people showed us as much 
friendship as the giants had ever dis- 
played of enmity. Their great hall 
had a thousand columns, each of a dif- 
ferent metal, and with a capital of a 
different precious stone. The roof 
was opal, dnd the floor lapis-lazuli. 
In the centre stood a pillar, which 
seemed cut off at half its height. On 
it sat a dwarf, rather smaller than the 
others, but broad and strong. His 
dark and twisted face looked like a 
little copy of one. of the giants, but his 
clear blue eyes were as beautiful as 


ours or as thine, my Sea-Child. He 
BR 


sat with his arms folded, and his legs 

ung down, and swinging. His head 
was turned to one side and rather up- 
wards, and on the tip of his nose spun 
perpetually a little golden circle, with 
a golden pin run through it, on which 
it seemed to dance unweariedly, turn- 
ing round and round for ever, smooth 
and swift as an eddy ina stream. In 
its whirl the little circle gave out 
large flakes of white fire, which form- 
ed a wheel of widening rings above 
the head of the dwarf, flashing off on 
all sides between the capitals of the 

illars, and lighting the whole hall. 

he queer cunning look with which 
the dwarf’s blue eyes glanced up at 
the small spinner, as if it were alive, 
and, answering his glances with its 
own, amused us extremely. 

*¢ Thedwarfs,when we entered, were 
all placed round on ranges of seats 
rising above each other. Every seat, 
like a small pile of round plates of 
gold, each of them, as we afterwards 
found, having a head on it with some 
strange figures. These plates, the 
dwarfs told us, were all talismans, 
which would one day make the owners 
lords of the world. At the head of 
the hall, under a canopy of state, sat 
the king of the dwarfs, who looked 
wonderfully old and wise, with two 
eyes of ruby, and a long crystal tooth 
growing out of one side of his mouth, 
and a band of gold-wire falling below 
his feet, and twirled on the floor, go- 
ing three times round the throne. 

© « What seek ye?’ saidthe King ; 
and his words did not come out of his 
pe but from a little hole in the top 
of his crystal tooth. 

« * Help! necromancer.’ 

« «Tt belongeth rightly to the help- 
ful, and shall not be denied you. What 
bring ye?’ 

6¢¢ A young Sea-Child.’ 

«¢ It is in the youngest that the old- 
est may see hope. She is welcome. 
What fear ye?’ 

« «The rage of the tall giants.’ 

*¢¢ We are deeper than they are 
high. I can protect you against 
them.’ é 

~ He rose up and walked before us, 
and his golden beard streamed behind 
over both his shoulders, and seemed 
to be a stately cloth, woven with 
figures, for us to walk on. There was 
darkness round us, and we advanced 
upon this shining path, following the 
dwarf, till suddenly he disappeared, 
and we found ourselves in the garden 
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which thou hast dwelt in with us. Thou 
rememberest the still and glistening 
loveliness of the place ; and of the moo 

that lighted it, and the sweet moon- 
flowers that filled its glades, I need 
not speak. But thou knowest not 
what wise instruction the old dwarf 
King was wont to give us while thou 
wert sleeping under the myrtle shade. 

«* ¢ Mourn not,’ he would say, ‘ fair 
sisters, that ye are driven from your 
upper land of life into this lower gar- 
den of peace. 

«‘¢ All things are but as they must 
be, and, were they otherwise, they 
would not be the things they are. 

«* «Each worketh for itself, and doeth 
and knoweth all it can, save in so far 
as other things oppose it, which are 
also accomplishing their due tasks. 

“¢¢ Each is but a portion of the whole, 
and vainly seeketh to be aught but 
that which the whole willeth it to be. 

‘¢¢ All—that is, dwarfs, and giants, 
and fairies, and the world that holds 
them—subsist in successions of strife ; 
and while they seem struggling to 
destroy each other, exert, as alone it is 


impossible for them to do, the ener- 


gies of their own being. 

“*¢ All rise out of death to life, and 
many are the semblances of death 
which still accompany their life at its 
highest. They grow into harmony 
only by discord with themselves and 
others; and, while they labourto escape 
the common lot, rebound painfully 


from the walls which they strive 


against idly. 

« «The giant disturbeth, the fairy 
brighteneth, the dwarf enricheth the 
world. Each doeth well in his own 
work. But therein often must he 
thwart and cross the work of another. 

*©* T am oldest, J am wisest of work- 
ers in the world. I was at the birth 
of things, and what hath been I know 
well; but what is future I know not 
yet, nor can read whether there shall 
be a new birth of all that may bring 
death to me.’ 

‘‘ Thus did the old King teach us a 
sad yet melodious contentment, that 
seemed suited to that visionary gar- 
den. This quiet state, however, was 
not to last, nor the wisdom of the 
dwarfs to secure them happiness. We 
longed for our upper world of day- 
light and freedom, and thou seem- 
edst rather dreaming than awake. 
Yet thou beamedst ever fairer and 
fairer, and didst_ grow in stature and 
in loveliness. “Thus was it that thou 
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wert the occasion of our first differ- 
ence with the dwarfs. Their King, so 
old, so wise, looked on thee ever with 
more joy and sadness, and at last he 
told us that he would fain have thee 
for his queen, to abide with him al- 
ways in that secret lunar empire. Us, 
too, the other dwarfs appeared to love 
more than we wished. And we found 
that we must either leave their domin- 
ions or consent to inhabit them for 
ever. We spake to the old King and 
said, that for thee it would be a woe- 
ful doom to see no more our native 
Faéryland ; and that we intreated him 
of his goodness and wisdom to enable 
us to dwell there without further peril. 
Ruby tears fell from his ruby eyes 
upon his golden beard as he turned 
away, and the faces of all Dwarf- 
land were darkened. 

** No long space seemed to have 
passed before we were summoned again 
to the great hall, while thou wert left 
sleeping in the moon-garden. The 
King was on his throne, the dwarfs 
were seated round. But instead of the 
pillars we had seen before, the metals 
now had all become transparent, and 
in the midst of each stood one of our 
enemies the giants, with one heavy 
hand hung down, and clenched as if 
in pain, and the other raised above his 
head, and sustaining the capital of the 
column. The small gold plate, with 
its gold pin, still spun incessantly on 
the nose; the blue eyes still watched 
it cunningly ; the flakes of fire 
streamed off and flew between the pil- 
lars, and scorched the faces and brown- 
red shoulders of the giants. Our 
enemies grinned and writhed when 
they saw us, but seemed unable to 
utter any sound. The dwarfs also 
did not speak, but the King rose and 
moved before us. His beard fell over 
his shoulders, and formed a path on 
which we walked. We proceeded on 
and on, till the Dwarfland seemed 
changing, and daylight faintly fell upon 
us. The King grew more and more 
like the stones and trees around ; and 
at last, we knew not how, but instead 
of his figure before us, there was only 
a cleft in the rock, nearly of the same 
shape. The golden beard was nowa 


track of golden sands such as we had 
often seen before, with the bright sun- 
shine falling on it. We were again in 
ourpwn world of Faéry. But oh, dear 
Sea-Child! I cannot say the grief that 
smote us when we missed thee. 


We 
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wailed and drooped, and even the de- 
lights of our land could do nothing to 
console us, till we found thee sleeping 
in a grotto of diamond and emerald, 
which recalled to us the treasures of 
the dwarfs. Even now we were not 
happy ; for we remembered a prophecy 
of the old man, that though he might 
restore us to our home, and rescue us 
from the giants, short would be our 
enjoyment of thee whom we had re- 
fused him.” 

The companions embraced anew; 
and the fairy hung round her friend 
like a rainbow on a smooth green hill. 
The fairies now poured in on all sides, 
singing and exulting in their own 
land, though not without a thought of 
grief from the dwarf’s prophecy. The 
sun was hanging over the sea, and 
gilding the shore, and they looked at 
the bright waters, and marked the 
spot where they had first discerned the 
Sea-Child’s swimming cradle. Lo! 
there was again a speck. A floating 
shape appeared, and came nearer and 
nearer, It looked a living thing. 
Soon it touched the shore, and they 
saw a figure like that of the Sea-Child, 
but taller, and stronger, and bolder, 
and in a stately dress. The fairies 
said in their hearts—it is aman! Then 
he seemed not to see but only her. 
She was frightened, but with a mix- 
ture of gladness at his appearance; and 
was trembling and nigh to sink, when 
he took her in his arms, and spake to 
her of hope and joy. 

«TI am come from distant lands 
upon this strange adventure, warned 
in dreams, and by aérial voices, and by 
ancient lays, that here I should find 
my bride, and the queen of my new 
dominions.” 

He, too, was beautiful, and of a 
sweet voice, and she heard him with 
more fear than pain. When she 
looked around, she no longer saw the 
fairies near. There were gleams 
floating over the landscape, and qui- 
vering in the woods, and a song of 
sweet sorrow—so sweet, that, as it died 
away, it left the sense of an eternal 
peace. 

Thus did the land of England re- 
ceive its first inhabitants. Ever since 
has it been favoured of the fairies ; the 
dwarfs have enriched it secretly, and 
the gignts have upborne its foundations 
upon their hands, and done it huge 
though sullen service. 

F ARcHaUs, 
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‘— Celebrare domestica facta.”"—Hor. 


a 


In a former notice of\Casuistry, we 
touched on such cases Uhly as were of 
public bearings, or such as (if private) 
were of rare occurrence and of a tra- 
gical standard. But ordinary life, in 
its most domestic paths, teems with 
cases of difficult decision ; or, if not 
always difficult in the decision of the 
abstract question at issue, difficult in 
the accommodation of that decision to 
immediate practice. A few of these 
more homely cases, intermixed with 
more public ones, we shall here select 
and review ; for, according to a re- 
mark in our first paper, as social eco- 
nomy grows more elaborate, the de- 
mand grows more intense for such 
circumstantial morality. As man ad- 
vances, casuistry advances. Principles 
are the same: but the abstraction of 
principles from accidents and circum- 
stances, becomes a work of more effort. 
Aristotle, in his Nicomachean Ethics, 
has not one case; Cicero, three hun- 
dred years after, has a few; Paley, 
eighteen hundred years after Cicero, 
has many. 

There is also something in place as 
well as in time—in the people as well 
as the century—which determines the 
amount of interest in casuistry. We 
once heard an eminent person deliver- 
ing it as an opinion, derived from a 
good deal of personal experience— 
that, of all European nations, the Bri- 
tish was that which suffered most from 
remorse ; and that, if internal strug- 
gles during temptation, or sufferings 
of mind after yielding to temptation, 
were of a nature to be measured upon 
a scale, or could express themselves 
sensibly to human knowledge, the an- 
nual report from Great Britain, its 
amnual balance-sheet, by comparison 
with those from continental Europe, 
would show a large excess. At the 
time of hearing this remarkable opin- 
ion, we, the hearers, were young ; and 
we had little other ground for assent 
or dissent, than such general impres- 
sions of national differences as we 
might happen to have gathered from 
the several literatures of Christian 
nations. These were of a nature to 
confirm the stranger’s verdict ; and it 
will: not be denied that much of na- 
tional character comes forwardin liter. 


ature: but these were not sufficient. 
Since then, we have had occasion to 
think closely on that question. We 
have had occasion to review the pub- 
lic records of Christendom; and be- 
yond all doubt the public conscience, 
the international conscience, of a 
people, is the reverberation of its pri- 
vate conscience. History is but the 
converging into a focus of what is 
moving in the domestic life below; a 
set of great circles expressing and 
summing up, on the dial-plate, the 
motions of many little circles in the 
machinery within. Now History, what 
may be called the Comparative His- 
tory of modern Europe, countersigns 
the traveller’s opinion. 

‘* So, then,” says a foreigner, or an 
Englishman with foreign sympathies, 
‘* the upshot and amount of this doe- 
trine is, that England is more moral 
than other nations.’ * Well,” we 
answer, *‘and what of that ?”” Observe, 
however, that the doctrine went no 
farther than as to conscientiousness ; 
the principle out of which comes 
sorrow for all violation of duty; out 
of which comes a high standard of 
duty. Mean time both the “ sorrow” 
and the “ high standard” are very 
compatible with a lax performance. 
But suppose we had gone as far 
as the objector supposes, and had 
ascribed a moral superiority every 
way to England, what is there im that 
to shock probability? Whether the 
general probability from analogy, or 
the special probability from the cir- 
cumstances of this particular case? 
We all know that there is no general 
improbability in supposing one nation, 
or one race, to outrun another. The 
modern Italians have excelled all na- 
tions in musical sensibility, and in 
genius for paintipg. They have pro- 
duced far better music than all the rest 
of the world put together. And four 
of their great painters have not been 
approached hitherto by the painters of 
any nation. That facial structure, 
again, which is called the Caucasian, 
and which, through the ancient Greeks, 
has travelled westward to the nations 


of Christendom, and from them (chiefly — 


ourselves) has become the Transatlan- 


tic face, is, past all disputing, the finest 
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type of the human countene ce divine 
on this planet. And most other na- 
tions, Asiatic or African, have hitherto 
put up with this insult ; except, indeed, 
the Kalmuck Tartars, who are highly 
indignant at our European vanity in 
this matter ; and some of them, says 
Bergmann, the German traveller, abso- 
lutely howl with rage, whilst others 
only laugh hysterically, at any man’s 
having the insanity to prefer the Gre- 
cian features to the Kalmuck. Again, 
amongst the old Pagan nations, the 
Romans seem to have had “ the call” 
for going a-head; and they fulfilled 
their destiny in spite of all that the 
rest of the world could do to prevent 
them. So that, far from it being an 
improbable or unreasonable assump- 
tion, superiority (of one kind or other) 
has been the indefeasible inheritance 
of this and that nation, at all periods 
of history. 

Still less is the notion tenable of any 
special improbability applying to this 
particular pretension. For centuries 
has England enjoyed—Ist, civil liber- 
ty; 2d, the Protestant faith. Now 


in those two advantages are laid the 
grounds, the very necessities, 2 priori, 


of a superior morality. But watch the 
inconsistency of men : ask one of these 
men who dispute this English preten- 
sion mordicus ;—ask him, or bid an 
Austrian serf ask him, what are the 
benefits of Protestantism, and what 
the benefits of liberty, that he should 
risk any thing to obtain either. Hear 
how eloquently he insists upon their 
beneficial results, severally and jointly ; 
and notice that he places foremost 
among those results, a pure morality. 
Is he wrong? No: the man speaks 
bare truth. But what brute oblivion 
he manifests of his own doctrine, in 
taxing with arrogance any people for 
claiming one of those results zn esse, 
which he himself could see so clearly 
in posse! Talk no more of freedom, 
or of a pure religion, as fountains of a 
moral pre-eminence, if those who have 
possessed them in combination for the 
longest space of time, may not, with- 
out arrogance, claim the vanward place 
amongst the nations of Europe. 

So far as to the presumptions, gener- 
al or special ; so far as to the proba- 
bilities, analogous or direct, in counte- 
nance of this British claim. Finally, 
when we come to the proofs, from fact 
and historical experience, we might 
appeal to a singular case in the records 
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of our Exchequer ; viz. that for much 
more than a century back, our Gazette 
and other public Advertisers, have ac- 
knowledged a series of anonymous 
remittances-from those who, at some 
time or other, had appropriated 
public moneY. We understand that 
no corresponding fact can be cited 
from foreign records. Now, this isa 
direct instance of that compunction 
which our travelled friend insisted on. 
But we choose rather to throw our- 
selves upon the general history of 
Great Britain, upon the spirit of her 
policy, domestic or foreign, and upon 
the universal principles of her public 
morality. Take the case of public 
debts, and-the fulfilment of contracts 
to those who could not have compelled 
the fulfilment; we first set this prece- 
dent. All nations have now learned 
that honesty in such cases is eventually 
the best policy ; but this they learned 
from our experience, and not till nearly 
all of them had tried the other policy. 
We it was, who, under the most trying 
circumstances of war, maintained the 
sanctity from taxation of all foreign 
investments in our funds. Our con- 
duct with regard to slaves, whether in 
the case of slavery or of the slave- 
trade —how prudent it may always 
have been, we need not enquire ;—as to 
its moral principles, they went so far 


- a-head of European standards, that we 


were neither comprehended nor be- 
lieved. The perfection of romance 
was ascribed to us by all who did not 
reproach us with the perfection of Jes- 
uitical knavery ; by many our motto 
was supposed to be no longer the old 
one of divide et impera, but annthila 
et appropria. Finally, looking back 
to our dreadful conflicts with the three 
conquering despots of modern history, 
Philip II. of Spain, Louis XIV., and 
Napoleon, we may incontestably boast 
of having been single in maintaining 
the general equities of Europe by war 
upon a colossal scale, and by our coun- 
cilsin the general congresses of Chris- 
tendom. 

Such a review would amply justify 
the traveller's remarkable dictum upon 
the principle of remorse, and therefore 
of conscientiousness, as existing in 
greater strength amongst the people 
of Great Britain. In the same pro- 
portion, we may assume in such a 
people a keener sensibility to moral 
distinctions ; more attention to shades 
of difference in the modes of action ; 
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more anxiety as to the grounds of ac 
tion. In the same proportion, we may 
assume a growing and more direct re- 
gard to Casuistry : which is precisely 
the part of Ethics that will be continu- 
ally expanding, and continually throw- 
ing up fresh doubts. Not as though a 
moral principle could ever be doubtful. 
But that the growing complexity of 
the circumstances will make it more 
and more difficult in judgment to de- 
tach the principle from the case; or in 
practice, to determine the application 
of the principle to the facts. It will 
happen therefore, as Mr Coleridge 
used to say happened in all cases of 
importance, that extremes meet: for 
Casuistical Ethics will be most consult- 
ed by two classes the most opposite to 
each other—by those who seek ex- 
cuses for evading their duties, and by 
those who seek a special fulness of 
light for fulfilling them. 


Cast I.—Health. 


Strange it is, that moral treatises, 
when professing to lay open the great 
edifice of human duties, and to expose 


its very foundations, should not have 
begun with, nay, should not have no- 
ticed at all, those duties which a man 
owes to himself, and, foremost amongst 
them, the duty of cultivating his own 


health. For it is evident, that, from 
mere neglect of that one personal 
duty, with the very best intentions 
possible, all other duties whatever may 
become impossible; for good inten- 
tions exist in all stages of efficiency, 
from the fugitive impulse to the rea- 
lizing self-determination. In _ this 
life, the elementary blessing is health. 
What! do we presume to place it 
before peace of mind? Far from it: 
but we speak of the genesis ; of the 
succession in which all blessings de- 
scend: not as to time, but the order 
of dependency. All morality implies 
free agency: it presumes beyond all 
other conditions an agent who is in 

rfect possession of his own volitions. 

ow; it is certain that a man without 
health, is not uniformly master of his 
own purposes. Often he cannot be 
said either to be in the path of duty or 
out of it; so incoherent are the actions 
of a man forced back continually from 
the objects of his intellect and choice 
upon some alien objects dictated by 
internal wretchedness. It is true, that 
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by possibility some derangements of 
the human system are not incompa- 
tible with happiness; and a cele- 
brated German author of the last cen- 
tury, Von Hardenberg—better known 
by his assumed name of Novalis— 
maintained, that certain modes of ill 
health or valetudinarianism were pre- 
requisites towards certain: modes of 
intellectual development. But the 
ill health to which he pointed could 
not have gone beyond a luxurious 
indisposition; nor the corresponding 
intellectual purposes have been other 
than narrow, fleeting, and anomalous. 
Inflammatory action in its earlier 
stages, is sometimes connected with 
voluptuous sensations: so is the pre- 
ternatural stimulation of the liver. But 
these states, as pleasurable states, are 
transitory. All fixed derangements 
of the health are doubly hostile to the 
moral energies; first, through the 
intellect, which they debilitate uncon- 
sciously in many ways; and next, 
both consciously and semi-consciously 
through the will. The judgment is 
perhaps too clouded to fix upon a right 
purpose: the will too enfeebled to 
pursue it. 

Two general remarks may be ap- 
plied to all interferences of the physi- 
cal with the moral sanity; Ist, That 
it is not so much by absolute deduc- 
tions of time that ill health operates 
upon the serviceableness of a man, as 
by its lingering effects upon his temper 
and his animal spirits. Many a man 
has not lost one hour in his life from ill- 
ness, whose faculties of usefulness have 
been most seriously impaired through 
gloom or untuned feelings; 2dly, 
That it is not the direct and known 
risks to our health which act with the 
most fatal effects, but the semi-con- 
scious condition, the atmosphere of cir- 
cumstances, with which artificial life 
surrounds us. The great cities of 
Europe, perhaps London beyond all 
others, under the modern modes of 
life and business, create a vortex of 
preternatural tumult, a rush and frenzy 
of excitement, which is fatal to far 
more than are heard of as express 
victims to that system. 

The late Lord Londonderry’s ner- 
vous seizure was no solitary or rare 
case. So much we happen to know. 
We are well assured by medical men 
of great London practice, that the 
ease is one of growing frequency. In 
Lord Londonderry it attracted notice 
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for reasons of obvious personal inter- 
est, as well as its tragical catastrophe. 
But the complaint, though one of mo- 
dern growth, is well known, and comes 
forward under a most determinate 
type as to symptoms, among the mer= 
cantile class. The original predispo- 
sition to it, lies permanently in the 
condition of London life, especially as 
it exists for public men. But the imx 
mediate existing cause, which fires the 
train always ready for explosion, is 
invariably some combination of per- 
plexities, such as are continually ga- 
thering into dark clouds over the 
heads of great merchants ; sometimes 
only teasing and molesting, sometimes 
menacing and alarming. These per- 
plexities are generally moving in coun- 
teracting paths: some progressive, 
some retrograde. There lies a man’s 
safety. But at times it will happen 
that all comes at once; and then comes 
a shock such as no brain already pre- 
disposed by a London life, is strong 
enough (but more truly let us say— 
coarse enough) to support. 

Lord Londonderry’s case was pre- 
cisely of that order: he had been wor- 
ried by a long session of Parliament, 
which adds the crowning irritation in 
the interruption of sleep. The ner- 
vous system, ploughed up by intense 
wear and tear, is denied the last re- 
source of natural relief. In this crisis, 
already perilous, a new tempest was 
called in—of all the most terrific—the 
tempest of anxiety: and from what 
source? Anxiety from fear, is bad: 
from hope delayed, is bad: but worst 
of all is anxiety from responsibility, in 
cases where disease or weakness makes 
a man feel that he is unequal to the 
burden. The diplomatic interests of 
the country had been repeatedly con- 
fided to Lord Londonderry: he had 
justified that confidence: he had re- 
ceived affecting testimonies of the hon- 
our which belonged to such a situa- 
tion. But a short time before his fatal 
seizure, in passing through Birming- 
ham at a moment when all the gen- 
tlemen of the place were assembled, 
he had witnessed the whole assembly — 
no mob, but the collective good sense 
of the place—by one impulse standing 
bareheaded in his presence,—a tribute 
of disinterested homage which affected 
him powerfully, and which was well 
understood as offered to his foreign 
diplomacy. Under these circumstances 
could he bear to transfer or delegate 
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the business of future negotiation? 
Could he suffer to lapse into other 
hands, as a derelict, the consummation 
of that task which thus far he had go 
prosperously conducted? Was it in 
human nature todo so? He felt the 
same hectic of human passion which 
Lord Nelson felt in the very gates of 
death, when some act of command was 
thoughtlessly suggested as belonging 
to his successor—** Not whilst I live, 
Hardy ; not whilst I live.” Yet, in 
Lord Londonderry’s case, it was ne- 
cessary, if he would not transfer the 
trust, that he should rally his energies 
instantly: for a new Congress was 
even then assembling. There was 
no delay open to him by the nature of 
the case: the call was—now, now, just 
as you are, my lord, with those _shat- 
tered nerves and that agitated brain, 
take charge of interests the most com- 
plex in Christendom: to say the truth, 
of interests which are those of Chris- 
tendom. 

This struggle, between a neryous 
system too grievously shaken, and the 
instant demand for energy seven times 
intensified, was too much for any gen- 
erous nature. A ceremonial embassy 
might have been fulfilled by shattered 
nerves ; but not this embassy. Anxie- 
ty supervening upon nervous derange- 
ment was bad; anxiety through re- 
sponsibility was worse ; but through 
a responsibility created by grateful 
confidence, it was an appeal through 
the very pangs of martyrdom. No 
brain could stand such a siege. Lord 
Londonderry’s gave way ; and le fell 
with the tears of the generous even 
where they might happen to differ 
from him in politics. 

Mean time, this case, belonging to a 
class generated by a London life, was 
in some quarters well understood even 
then ; now, it is well known that, had 
different remedies been applied, or had 
the sufferer been able to stand up un- 
der his torture until the cycle of the 
symptoms had begun to come round, 
he might have been saved. The treat- 
ment is now well understood; but 
even then it was understood by some 
physicians; amongst others by that 
Dr Willis who had attended George 
the Third. In several similar cases 
ovgrpewering doses had been given of 
opium, or of brandy ; and usually a 
day or two had carried off the oppres- 
sion of the brain by a tremendous re- 
action. 
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In Birmingham and other towns, 
where the body of people called Qua- 
kers are accumulated, different forms 
of nervous derangement are develo- 
ped; the secret principle of which 
turns not, as in these London cases, 
upon feelings too much called out by 
preternatural stimulation, but upon 
feelings too much repelled and driven 
in. Morbid suppression of deep sensi- 
bilities must lead to states of disease 
equally terrific and perhaps even less 
tractable ; not so sudden and critical 
perhaps, but more settled and gloomy. 
We speak not of any physical sensibi- 
lities, but of those which are purely 
moral—sensibilities to poetic emotions, 
to ambition, to social gaiety. Ac- 
cordingly it is amongst the young men 
and women of this body that the most 
afflicting cases under this type occur. 
Even for children, however, the sys- 
tematic repression of all ebullient feel- 
ing, under the Quaker discipline, must 
be sometimes perilous; and would be 
more so, were it not for that marvellous 
flexibility with which nature adapts 
herself to all changes—whether im- 
posed by climate or by situation—by 
inflictions of Providence or by human 
spirit of system. 

These cases we point to as formidable 
mementos, monumenta sacra, of those 
sudden catastrophes which either ig- 
norance of what concerns the health, 
or neglect in midst of knowledge, may 
produce. Any mode of lifein London, 
or not in London, which trains the 
nerves to a state of permanent irrita- 
tion, prepares a nidus for disease ; and 
unhappily not for chronic disease 
only, but for disease of that kind 
which finishes the struggle almost be- 
fore it is begun. In such a state of 
habitual training for morbid action, it 
may happen—and often has happened 
—that one and the same week sees 
the victim apparently well and in his 
grave. 

These, indeed, are extreme cases : 
though still such as threaten many 
more than they actually strike; for, 
though uncommon, they grow out of 
very common habits. But even the 
ordinary cases of unhealthy action in 
the system, are sufficient to account 
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for perhaps three-fourths of all the dis- 
quiet and bad temper which disfigure 
daily life. Not one man in every ten 
is perfectly clear of some disorder, 
more or less, inthe digestive system— 
not one man in fifty enjoys the abso- 
lutely normal state of that organ; and 
upon that depends the daily cheerful- 
ness, in the first place, and through 
that (as well as by more direct actions) 
the sanity of the judgment. To speak 
strictly, not one man in a hundred is 
perfectly sane even as to his mind. 
For, though the greater disturbances 
of the mind do not take place in more 
than one man of each thousand,* the 
slighter shades that settle on the judg- 
ment, which daily bring up thoughts 
such as a man would gladly banish, 
which force him into moods of feeling 
irritating at the moment, and wearing 
to the animal spirits,—these derange- 
ments are universal. 

From the greater alike and the 
lesser, no man can free himself but 
in the proportion of his available 
knowledge applied to his own animal 
system, and of the surrounding cir- 
cumstances, as constantly acting on 
that system. Would we, then, desire 
that every man should interrupt his 
proper studies or pursuits for the sake 
of studying medicine? Not at all: 
nor is that requisite. The laws of 
health are as simple as the elements 
of arithmetic or geometry. It is re- 
quired only that a man should open 
his eyes to perceive the three great 
forces which support health. 

They are these: 1. The blood re- 
quires exercise: 2. The great central 
organ of the stomach requires adapta- 
tion of diet: 3. The nervous system 
requires regularity of sleep. In those 
three functions of sleep, diet, exercise, 
is contained the whole economy of 
health. All three of course act and 
re-act upon each other: and all three 
are woefully deranged by a London 
life—above all, by a parliamentary 
life. As to the first point, it is proba- 


ble that any torpor or even /entor in 
the blood, such as scarcely expresses 
itself sensibly through the pulse, ren- 
ders that fluid less able to resist the first 
actions of disease. 


As to the second, 





average proportion of the insane. 
clude all the slighter cases. 
human race may have been partially insane. 


* * One man of each thousand :” in several nations that has been found to be the 
But this calculation has never been made to in- 
It is not impossible that at some periods the whole 
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a more complex subject, luckily we 
benefit not by our own brief experience 
exclusively: every man benefits prac- 
tically by the traditional experience 
of ages, which constitutes the culinary 
experience in every land and every 
household. The inheritance of know- 
ledge, which every generation re- 
ceives, as to the salubrity of this or 
that article of diet, operates continually 
in preventing dishes from being brought 
to table. Each man’s separate expe- 
rience does something to arm him 
against the temptation when it is 
offered ; and again, the traditional 
experience far oftener intercepts the 
temptation. As tothe third head, sleep, 
this of all is the most immediately 
fitted by nature to the relief of the 
brain and its exquisite machinery of 
nerves:—it is the function of health 
most attended to in our navy; and of 
all it is the one most painfully ravaged 
by a London life. 

Thus it would appear, that the 
three great laws of health, viz. motion, 
rest, and temperance, (or, by a more 
adequate expression, adaptation to the 
organ,) are, in a certain gross way, 
taught to every man by his personal 
experience. The difficulty is—.as in 
so many other cases—not for the un- 
derstanding, but for the will—not to 
know, but to execute. 

Now here steps in Casuistry with 
two tremendous suggestions, sufficient 
to alarm any thoughtful man, and rouse 
him more effectually to the perform- 
ance of his duty. 

First, that under the same law (what- 
ever that law may be) which makes 
suicide a crime, must the neglect of 
health be a crime? For thus stand the 
two accounts :—By suicide you have 
cut off a portion unknown from your 
life: years it may be, but possibly only 
days. By neglect of health you have 
cut off a portion unknown from your 
life: days it may be, but also by pos- 
sibility years. So the practical result 
may be the same in either case; or, 
possibly, the least is suicide. ‘ Yes,” 
you reply, “ the practical results—but 
not the purpose—not the intention— 
ergo, not the crime.”’ Certainly not: 
in the one case the result arises from 
absolute predetermination, with the 
whole energies of the will; in the 
other it arises in spite of your will, 
(meaning your choice)—it arisesout 
of human infirmity. But still the dif- 
ference is as between choosing a crime 
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for its own sake, and falling into it 
from strong temptation. 

Secondly, that in every case of duty 
unfulfilled, or duty imperfectly fulfilled, 
in consequence of illness, languor, de« 
caying spirits, &c., there is a high pro- 
bability (under the age of sixty-five 
almost a certainty) that a part of the 
obstacle is due to self-neglect. No 
man that lives but loses some of his 
time from ill health, or at least from 
the incipient forms of ill health—bad 
spirits, or indisposition to exertion. 
Now, taking men even as they-are, 
statistical societies have ascertained 
that, from the ages of twenty to sixty- 
five, ill health, such as to interrupt 
daily labour, averages from seven days 
to about fourteen perannum. In the 
best circumstances of climate, occupa- 
tion, &c., one fifty-second part of the 
time perishes to the species—in the 
least favourable, two such parts. Cone 
sequently, in the forty-five years from 
twenty to sixty-five, not very far from 
a year perishes on an average to every 
man—to some as much more. A con- 
siderable part even of this loss is due 
toneglect or mismanagement of health. 
But this estimate records only the loss 
of time in a pecuniary sense; which 
loss, being powerfully restrained by 
self-interest, will be the least possible 
under the circumstances. Theloss of 
energy, as applied to duties not con- 
nected with any self-interest, will be 
far more. In so far as that loss ema- 
nates from defect of spirits, or other 
modes of vital torpor, such as neglect 
of health has either caused or promoted, 
and care might have prevented, in so 
far the omission is charged to our own 
responsibility. Many men fancy that 
the slight injuries done by each single 
act of intemperance, are like the glo- 
meration of moonbeams upon moon- 
beams—myriads will not amount to a 
positive value. Perhaps they are 
wrong: possibly every act—nay, every 
separate pulse or throb of intemperate 
sensation—is numbered in our own 
after actions ; reproduces itself in some 
future perplexity ; comés back in some 
reversionary shape that injures. the 
freedom of action for all men, and 
makes good men afilicted. At all 
events, it is an undeniable fact, that 
many a case of difficulty, which in 
apology for ourselves we very truly 
plead to be insurmountable by our 
existing energies, has borrowed its 
sting from previous acts or omissions 
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of our own: it might not have been 
insurmountable, had we better cherish- 
ed our physical resources. For in- 
stance, of such a man it is said— 
he did not assist in repelling an injury 
from his friend or his native land. 
“ True,”’ says his apologist, * but you 
would not require him to do so when 
he labours under paralysis?” * No, 
certainly ; but, perhaps, he might not 
have laboured under paralysis had he 
uniformly taken care of his health.” * 

Let not the reader suspect us of the 
Popish doctrine, that men are to enter 
hereafter into a separate reckoning for 
each separate act, or to stand at all 
upon their own merits. That reckon- 
ing, we Protestants: believe, no man 
could stand ; and that some other re- 
source must be had than any personal 
merits of the individual. But still we 
should recollect that this doctrine, 
though providing a refuge for past 
offences, provides none for such of- 
fences as are committed deliberately, 
with a prospective view to the benefits 
of such a refuge. Offend we may, 
and we must: but then our offences 
must come out of mere infirmity—not 
because we calculate upon a large al- 
lowance being made to us, and say to 
ourselves, ** Let us take out our allow- 


Casuistry, therefore, justly, and with- 
out infringing any truth of Christian- 
ity, urges the care of health as the 
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basis of all moral action, because, in 
fact, of all perfectly voluntary action. 
Every impulse of bad health jars or 
untunes some string in the fine harp of 
human volition ; and because a man 
cannot be a moral being but in the 
proportion of his free action, there- 
fore it is clear that no man can be in 
a high sense moral, except in so far 
as through health he commands his 
bodily powers, and is not commanded 
by them. 


Case II].—Laws of Hospitality in 
collision with Civic Duties. 


Suppose the case, that, taking shel- 
ter from ashower of rain in a stranger’s 
house, you discover proofs of a connec- 
tion with smugglers. Takethis for one 
pole of such case, the trivial extreme ; 
then for the other pole, the greater ex 
treme, suppose the case, that, being 
hospitably entertained, and happening 
to pass the night in a stranger’s house, 
you are so unfortunate as to detect 
unquestionable proofs of some dread- 
ful crime, say murder, perpetrated in 
past times by one of the family. The 
principle at issue is the same in both 
cases: viz. the command resting upon 
the conscience to forget private consi- 
deration and personal feelings in the 
presence of any solemn duty; yet 
merely the difference of degree, and 





* With respect to the management of health, although it is undoubtedly true that, 
like the “ primal charities,” in the language of Wordsworth, in proportion to its im- 
portance it shines alike for all, and is diffused universally—yet not the less, in every 
age, some very obstinate prejudices have prevailed to darken the truth. Thus Dryden 
authorizes the conceit, that medicine can never be useful or requisite, because— 


** God never made his work for man to mend.” 


To mend! No, Glorious John, neither physician nor patient has any such presumptuous 
fancy ; we take medicine to mend the injuries produced by our own folly. ‘What thé 
medicine mends is not God’s work, but our own. The medicine is a plus certainly ; but 
it is a plus applied to a minus of our own inttoducing. Even in these days of practical 
knowledge, errors prevail on the subject of health which are neither trivial nor of nar- 
row operation. Universally, the true theory of digestion, as partially unfolded in Dr 
Wilson Philip’s experiments on rabbits, is so far mistaken, and even inverted—that 
Lord Byron, when seeking a diet of easy digestion, instead of resorting to animal food 
broiled and underdone, which all medical men know to be the most digestible food, . 
took to a vegetable diet, which requires a stomach of extra power. The same error 
is seen in the common notion about the breakfast of ladies in Elizabeth’s days, as if fit 
only for ploughmen ; whereas it is our breakfasts of slops which require the powerful organs 
of digestion. The same error, again, is current in the notion that a weak watery diet 
is fit for a weak person. Such a person peculiarly requires solid food. It is also a 
common mistake to suppose that, because no absolute illness is caused by daily errors of 
diet, these errors are practically cancelled. Cowper the poet delivers the very just 
opinion—That all disorders of a function (as, suppose, the secretion of bile,) sooner or 
later, if not corrected, cease to be functional disorders, and become organic. 
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not any at all in the kind of duty, 
would lead pretty generally to a sepa- 
rate practical decision for the several 
cases. In the last of the two, what- 
ever might be the pain to a person’s 
feelings, he would feel himself to have 
no discretion or choice left. Reveal 
he must: not only, if otherwise re- 
vealed, he must come forward as a 
witness, but, if not revealed, he must 
denounce—he must lodge an informa- 
tion, and that instantly, else even 
in law, without question of morality, 
he makes himself a party to the crime 
—an accomplice after the act. That 
single consideration would with most 
men at once cut short all deliberation. 
And yet even in such a situation there 
is a possible variety of the case that 
might alter its complexion. If the 
crime had been committed many years 
before, and under circumstances which 
precluded all fear that the same temp- 
tation or the same provocation should 
arise again, most reflecting people 
would think it the better course to 
leave the criminal to his conscience, 
Often in such denundiations it is cer- 
tain that human impertinence, and the 
spirit which sustains the habit of gos- 
sip, and mere incontinence of secrets, 
and vulgar craving for being the 
author of a sensation, have far more 
often led to ‘the publication of the 
offence, than any concern for the in- 
terests of morality. 

On the other hand, with respect to 
the slighter extreme—viz. in a case 
where the offence is entirely created 
by the law, with no natural turpitude 
about it, and besides (which is a strong 
argument in the case) enjoying no 
special facilities of escaping justice— 
no man in the circumstances supposed 
would have a reason for hesitating. 
The laws of hospitality are of ever- 
lasting obligation: they are equally 
binding on the host and on the guest. 
Coming under a mau’s roof for one 
moment, in the clear character of 
guest, creates an absolute sanctity in 
the consequent relations which con- 
nect the parties. That is the popular 
feeling. The king in the old ballads 
is always represented as feeling that 
it would be damnable to make a legal 
offence out of his own venison which 
he had eaten as a guest. There isa 
cleaving pollution, like that of the 
Syrian leprosy, in the aet of abusing 
your privileges as a guest, or in any 
way profiting by your opportunities 
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as a guest, to the injury of your con. 
fiding host. Henry VII., though a 
prince, was no gentleman ; and in the 
famous case of his dining with Lord 
Oxford, and saying at his departure, 
with reference to an infraction of his 
recent statute, “ My Lord, I thank 
you for my good cheer, but my At- 
torney must speak with you;” Lord 
Oxford might have justly retorted, 
“If he does, then posterity will speak 
pretty plainly with your Majesty ;” 
for it was in the character of tad 
Oxford’s guest that he had learned the 
infraction of his laws Mean time the 
general rule, and the rationale of the 
rule, in such cases, appears to be this: 
whenever there is, or can be imagined 
a sanctity in the obligations on one 
side, and only a benefit of expediency 
in the obligations upon the other, the 
latter must give way. For the detec- 
tion of smuggling, (the particular 
offence supposed in the case stated,) 
society has an express and separate 
machinery maintained. If their acti- 
vity droops, that is the business of 
government. In such a case; govern- 
ment is entitled to no aid from private 
citizens; on the express understanding 
that no aid must be expected, has so 
expensive an establishment been sub- 
mitted to. Each individual refuses 
to participate in exposure of such 
offences, for the same reason that he 
refuses to keep the street clean even 
before his own door—he has already 
paid for having such work discharged 


by proxy. 


Case III.— Giving Characters to Sere 
vants who have misconducted them- 
selves. 


No case so constantly arises to per- 
plex the conscience in private life as 
this—which in principle is almost 
beyond solution. Sometimes, indeed, 
the coarse realities of law step in to 
cut that Gordian knot which no man 
can untie: for it is an actionable 
offence to give a character wilfully 
false. That little fact at once exor- 
cises all aérial phantoms of the con- 
science. Trué: but this coarse mia- 
chinery applies only to those cases in 
which the servant has been guilty in a 
way amenable to law. In any case 
short of that, no plaintiff would choose 
to face the risks of an action; nor 
could he sustain it: the defendant 
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would always have a sufficient resource 
in the vagueness and large latitude 
allowed to opinion when estimating 
the qualities of a servant. Almost 
universally, therefore, the case comes 
back to the forum of conscience. Now 
in that forum how stands the pleading ? 
Too certainly, we will suppose, that 
the servant has not satisfied your 
reasonable expectations. This truth 
you would have no difficulty in decla 
ring: here, as much as any where else, 
you would feel it unworthy of your 
own integrity to equivocate—you open 
your writing-desk, and sit down to tell 
the mere truth in as few words as 
ossible. But then steps in the consi- 
eration, that to do this without dis- 
guise or mitigation, is oftentimes to 
sign a warrant forthe ruin of a fellow- 
creature—and that fellow-creature 
possibly penitent, in any case thrown 
upon your mercy. Who can stand 
this? In lower walks of life, it is true 
that mistresses often take servants 
without any certificates of character ; 
but in higher grades this is notoriously 
uncommon, and in great cities dange- 
rous. Besides, the candidate may 
happen to be a delicate girl, incapable 
of the hard labour incident to such a 
lower establishment. Here, then, is a 
case where conscience says into your 
left ear—Fiat justitia ruat celum— 
«Do your duty without looking to 
consequences.” Mean time into the 
right ear conscience says, “ But mark, 
in that case possibly you consign this 
poor girl to prostitution.” Lord Nel- 
son, as is well known, was once placed 
in a dilemma equally trying : * on one 
side, an iron tongue sang out from the 
commander-in-chief—retreat ; on the 
other, his own oracular heart sang tohim 
—advance. How he decided is well 
known; and the words in which he 
proclaimed his decision ought to be 
emblazoned for ever as the noblest of 
allrecorded repartees. Waving his hand 
towards the Admiral’s ship, he said to 
his own officers, who reported the sig- 
nal of recall—‘ You may see it; I 
cannot: you know I am blind on that 
side.” Oh, venerable blindness! im- 
mortal blindness! None so deaf as 
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those who will not hear: none so 
gloriously blind as those who will not 
see any danger or difficulty—who have 
a dark eye on that side, whilst they 
reserve another blazing like a meteor 
for honour and their country’s interest. 
Most of us, we presume, in the case 
stated about the servant, hear but the 
whispering voice of conscience as re- 
gards the truth, and her thundering 
voice as regards the poor girl’s inte- 
rest. In doing this, however, we (and 
doubtless others) usually attempt to 
compromise the opposite suggestions 
of conscience by some such jesuitical 
device as this. We dwell pointedly 
upon those good qualities which the 
servant really possesses, and evade 
speaking of any others. But how, if 
minute, searching, and circumstantial 
enquiries are made by way of letter? 
In that case, we affect to have noticed 
only such as we can answer with suc- 
cess, passing the dangerous ones as so 
many rocks, sub silentio. All this is 
not quite right, you think, reader. 
Why, no: so think we: but what al- 
ternative is allowed? ‘Say, ye se- 
verest, what would ye have done?” 
In very truth, this is a dilemma for 
which Casuistry is not a match; un- 
less, indeed, Casuistry as armed and 
equipped in the school of Ignatius 
Loyola. But that is with us reputed 
a piratical Casuistry. The whole 
estate of a servant lies in his capacity 
of serving; and often, if you tell the 
truth, by one word you ruin this estate 
for ever. Mean time, a case very 
much of the same quality, and of even 
greater difficulty, is— 


Case 1V.—Criminal Prosecution of 
Fraudulent Servants. 


Any reader, who is not deeply read 
in the economy of English life, will 
have a most inadequate notion of the 
vast extent to which this case occurs, 
We are well assured, (for our infor- 
mation comes from quarters judicially 
conversant with the question,) that in 
no other channel of human life does 
there flow one-hundredth part of the 





* “© Once placed in a dilemma :” viz.—On the first expedition against Copenhagen, 
(in 1801.) He was unfortunately second in command; his principal, a brave man in per- 


son, wanted moral courage—he could not face responsibility in a trying shape. 


And had 


he not been blessed with a disobedient second in command, he must have returned home 


re infecta. 
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forbearance and the lenity which are 
called into action by the relation be- 
tween injured masters and their ser- 
vants, We are informed that, were 
every third charge pursued effectual- 
ly, half the courts in Europe would 
not suffice for the cases of criminality 
which emerge in London alone under 
this head. All England would, in the 
course of five revolving years, have 
passed under the torture of subpena, 
as witnesses for the prosecution or the 
defence. This multiplication of cases 
arises from the coincidence of hourly 
opportunity with hourly temptation, 
both carried to the extreme verge of 
possibility, and generally falling in 
with youth in the offenders. These 
aggravations of the danger are three 
several palliations of the crime, and 
they have weight allowed to them by 
the indulgent feelings of masters in a 
corresponding degree; not one case 
out of six score that are discovered 
(while, perhaps, another six score go 
undiscovered) being ever prosecuted 
with rigour and effect. 

In this universal laxity of temper 
lies an injury too serious to public 
morals; and the crime reproduces 
itself abundantly under an indulgence 
so Christian in its motive, but unfor- 
tunately operating with the full effect 
of genial culture. Masters, who have 
made themselves notorious by indis- 
criminate forgiveness, might be re- 
presented symbolically as gardeners 
watering and tending luxuriant crops 
of crime in hot-beds or forcing 
houses. In London, many are the 
tradesmen who, being reflective as 
well as benevolent, perceive that 
something is amiss in the whole sys- 
tem. In part the law has been to 
blame, stimulating false mercy by 
punishment disproportioned to the 
offence. But many a judicious mas- 
ter has seen cause to suspect his own 
lenity as more mischievously -opera- 
tive even than the law's hardness, 
and as an effeminate surrender to 
luxurious sensibilities. Those have 
not been the severest masters whose 
names are attached to fatal prosecu- 
tions: on the contrary, three out of 
four having been persons who looked 


Casuistry. 
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forward to general consequences— 
having, therefore, been more than 
usually thoughtful, were, for that 
reason, likely to be more than usually 
humane. They did not suffer the 
less acutely, because their feelings 
ran counter to the course of what 
they believed to be their duty. Pro- 
secutors often sleep with less tran- 
quillity during the progress of a judi- 
cial proceeding than the objects of 
the prosecution. An English judge 
of the last century, celebrated for his 
8 . > 
uprightness, used to balance against 
that pity so much vaunted for the 
criminal, the duty of “ a pity to the 
country.” But private prosecutors of 
their own servants, often feel both 
modes of pity at the same moment. 
For this difficulty a book of Casuistry 
might suggest a variety of resources, 
not so much adapted to a case of that 
nature already existing, as to the pre- 
vention of future cases. Every mode 
of trust or delegated duty would sug- 
gest its own separate improvements ; 
but all improvements must fall under 
two genuine heads—first, the diminu- 
tion of temptation, either by abridging 
the amount of trust reposed ; or, where 
that is difficult, by shortening its du- 
ration, and multiplying the counter- 
checks: secondly, by the moderation 
of the punishment in the event of de. 
tection, as the sole means of reconci- 
ling the public conscience to the law, 
and diminishing the chances of impu- 
nity. There is a memorable proof of 
the rash extent to which the London 
tradesmen, at one time, carried their 
confidence in servants. So many 
clerks, or apprentices, were allowed to 
hold large balances of money in their 
hands through the intervals of their 
periodical settlings, that during the 
Parliamentary war multitudes were 
tempted, by that single cause, into 
absconding. They had always a refuge 
in the camps. And the loss sustained 


in this way was so heavy, when all 
payments were made in gold, that to 
this one evil suddenly assuming ashape 
of excess, is ascribed, by some writers, 
the first establishment of goldsmiths as 
bankers.* 

Two other weighty considerations 








* « First establishment of goldsmiths as bankers.” Goldsmiths certainly acted in 


that capacity from an earlier period. But from this era, until the formation of the 
Bank of England in 1696, they entered more fully upon the functions of bankers, 


issuing notes which passed current in Lenco. 
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attach to this head—1,. The known 
fact that large breaches of trust, and 
embezzlements, are greatly on the in- 
crease, and have been since the memo- 
rable case of Mr Fauntleroy. Ame- 
rica is, and will be for ages, a city of 
refuge for this form of guilt. 2. That 
the great training of the conscience in 
all which regards pecuniary justice 
and fidelity to engagements,’ lies 
through the discipline and tyrocinium 
of the humbler ministerial offices— 
those of clerks, book-keepers, appren- 
tices. The law acts through these 
offices, for the unconfirmed conscience, 
as leading-strings to an infant in its 
earliest efforts at walking. It forces 
to go right, until the choice may be 
supposed trained and fully developed. 
That is the great function of the law: 
. a function which it will perform with 
more or less success, as it is more or 
less fitted to win the cordial support 
of masters. 


V.— Veracity. 


Here is a special “ title,” (to speak 
with the civil lawyers,) under that 
general claim put in for England with 
respect to a moral pre-eminence 
amongst the nations. Many are they 
who, in regions widely apart, have 
noticed with honour the English supe- 
riority in the article of veneration for 
truth. Not many years ago, two 
Englishmen, on their road overland to 
India, fell in with a royal cortége, and 
soon after with the prime minister and 
the crown prince of Persia. The 
prince honoured them with an inter- 
view ; both parties being on horseback, 
and the conversation therefore redu- 
ced to the points of nearest interest. 
Amongst these was the English char. 
acter. Upon this the prince’s remark 
was—that what had most impressed 
him with respect for England and her 
institutions was, the remarkablespirit of 
truth-speaking which distinguished her 
sons ; as supposing her institutions to 
grow out of her sons, and her sons out 
of her institutions. And indeed well 
he might have this feeling by compa- 
rison with his own countrymen: Per- 
sians have no principles apparently on 
this point—alt is impulse and accident 
of feeling. Thus the journal of the 
two Persian princes in London, as 
lately reported in the newspapers, is 
one tissue of falsehoods : not, most un- 


ry. (Feb. 
doubiedly. from any purpose of decely~ 
ing, but from the overmastering habit 
(cherished by their whole training and 
experience) of repeating every thing 
in a spirit of amplification, with a view 
to the wonder only of the hearer. The 
Persians are notoriously the French- 
men of the East : the same gaiety, the 
same levity, the same want of depth 
both as to feeling and principle. The 
Turks are much nearer to the English: 
the same gravity of temperament, the 
same-meditativeness, the same stern- 
ness of principle. Of all European 
nations, the French is that which least 
regards truth. The whole spirit of 
their private memoirs and their anec- 
dotes illustrates this. To point an 
anecdote or a repartee, there is no ex- 
travagance of falsehood that the 
French will not endure. What nation 
but the French would have tolerated 
that monstrous fiction about La Fon- 
taine, by way of illustrating his sup- 
posed absence of mind—viz. that, on 
meeting his own son in a friend’s 
house, he expressed his admiration of 
the young man, and begged to know 
his name. The fact probably may 
have been that La Fontaine was not 
liable to any absence at all: appa- 
rently this “ distraction”’ was assumed 
as a means of making a poor sort of 
sport for his friends. Like many an- 
other man in such circumstances, he 
saw and entered into the fun which his 
own imaginary forgetfulness produced. 
But ‘were it otherwise, who can be- 
lieve so outrageous a self-forgetful- 
ness as that which would darken his 
eyes to the very pictures of his own 
hearth? Were such a thing possible, 
were it even real, it would still be lia- 
ble to the just objection of the critics 
—that, being marvellous in appear- 
ance, even as a fact it ought not to be 
brought forward for any purpose of 
wit, but only asa truth of physiology, 
or as a fact in the records of a sur- 
geon. The “ incredulus odi” is too 
strong in such cases, and it adheres to 
three out of every four French anec- 
dotes. The French taste is, indeed, 
any thing but good in all that depart- 
ment of wit and humour. And the 
ground lies in their national want of 
veracity. To return to England— 
and having cited an Oriental witness 
to the English character on this point, 
let us now cite a most observing one 
in the West. Kant, in Kénigsberg, 
was surrounded by Englishmen and 
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and English students, foreign and 
English merchants; and he pro- 
nounced the main characteristic fea- 
ture of the English as a nation to lie 
in their severe reverence for truth. 
This from him was no slight praise ; 
for such was the stress he laid upon 
veracity, that upon this one quality 
he planted the whole edifice of moral 
excellence. General integrity could 
not exist, he held, without veracity 
as its basis ; nor that basis exist with- 
out superinducing general integrity. 

This opinion, perhaps, many beside 
Kant will see cause to approve. For 
ourselves we can truly say—never 
did we know a human being, boy or 
girl, who began life as an habitual 
undervaluer of truth, that did not af- 
terwards exhibit a character conform- 
able to that beginning—such a char- 
acter as, however superficially correct 
under the steadying hand of self-inte- 
rest, was not in a lower key of moral 
feeling as well as of principle. 

But out of this honourable regard 
to veracity in Immanuel Kant, branch- 
ed out a principle in Casuistry which 
most people will pronounce mon- 
strous. It has occasioned much dis- 
puting backwards and forwards. But 


as a practices! principle of conduct, 
(for which Kant meant it,) inevitably 
it must be rejected—if for no other 
reason, because it is at open war with 
the laws and jurisprudence of all 


Christian Europe. Kant’s doctrine 
was this; and the illustrative case in 
which it is involved, let it be remem- 
bered, is his own:—So sacred a thing, 
said he, is truth—that if a murderer, 
pursuing another with an avowed 
purpose of killing him, were to ask of 
a third person by what road the fleeing 
party had fled, that person is bound to 
give him true information. . And you 
are at liberty to suppose this third 
person a wife, a daughter, or under 
any conceivable obligations of love 
and duty to the fugitive. Now, this 
is monstrous: and Kant himself, with 
all his parental fondness for the doc- 
trine, would certainly have been re- 
called to sounder thoughts by these 
two considerations— 

Ist, That, by all the codes of law 
received throughout Europe, he who 
acted upon Kant’s principle would be 
held a particeps criminis—an accom- 
plice before the fact. 

2d, That, in reality, a just prin- 


ners of all nations—foreign — 


ate 


ciple is lurking under Kant’s error ; 
but a principle translated from its 
proper ground. Not truth, individual 
or personal—not truth of mere facts, 
but truth doctrinal—the truth which 
teaches, the truth which changes men 
and nations—this is the truth concern- 
ed in Kant’s meaning, had he explain- 
ed his own meaning to himself more 
distinctly. With respect to that truth, 
wheresoever it lies, Kant’s doctrine 
applies—that all men have a right to 
it; that perhaps you have no right to 
suppose of any race or nation that it 
is not prepared to receive it; and, at 
any rate, that no circumstances of ex 
pedianen can justify you in keeping it 
ack. 


VI.— The Case of Charles I. 


Many cases arise from the life and 
polities difficulties of Charles I. But 
here is one so peculiarly pertinent to 
an essay. which entertains the general 
question of Casuistry—its legitimacy, 
its value—that with this, although not 
properly a domestic case, or only such 
in a mixed sense, we shall conclude. 

No person has been so much at- 
tacked for his scruples of conscience 
as this prince ; and, what seems odd 
enough, no person has been so much 
attacked for resorting to books of 
Casuistry, and for encouraging literary 
men to write books of Casuistry. 
Under his suggestion and sanction, 
Saunderson wrote his book on the 
obligation of an oath, (for which there 
was surely reason enough in days 
when the democratic tribunals were 
forcing men to swear to an et cetera ;) 
and, by an impulse originally derived 
from him, Jeremy Taylor wrote afters 
wards his Ductor Dubitantium, Bishop 
Barlow wrote his Cases of Conscience, 
&e. &e. 

For this dedication of his studies, 
Charles has been plentifully blamed 
in after times. He was seeking eva- 
sions for plain duties, say his enemies. 
He was arming himself for intrigue 
in the school of Machiavel. But now 
turn to his history, and ask in what 
way any man could have extricated 
himself from that labyrinth which in- 
vested his path but by Casuistry. 
Cases the most difficult are offered for 
his decision: peace for a distracted 
nation in 1647, on terms which seemed 
fatal to the monarchy ; peace for the 
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attach to this head—1, The known 
fact that large breaches of trust, and 
embezzlements, are greatly on the in- 
crease, and have been since the memo- 
rable case of Mr Fauntleroy. Ame- 
rica is, and will be for ages, a city of 
refuge for this form of guilt. 2. That 
the great training of the conscience in 
all which regards pecuniary justice 
and fidelity to engagements, lies 
through the discipline and tyrocinium 
of the humbler ministerial offices— 
those of clerks, book-keepers, appren- 
tices. The law acts through these 
offices, for the unconfirmed conscience, 
as leading-strings to an infant in its 
earliest efforts at walking. It forces 
to go right, until the choice may be 
supposed trained and fully developed. 
That is the great function of the law: 
. a function which it will perform with 
more or less success, as it is more or 
less fitted to win the cordial support 
of masters. 


V.— Veracity. 


Here is a special “ title,” (to speak 
with the civil lawyers,) under that 
general claim put in for England with 
respect to a moral pre-eminence 
amongst the nations. Many are they 


who, in regions widely apart, have 
noticed with honour the English supe- 
riority in the article of veneration for 
truth. Not many years ago, two 
Englishmen, on their road overland to 
India, fell in with a royal cortége, and 
soon after with the prime minister and 


the crown prince of Persia. 
prince honoured them with an inter- 
view ; both parties being on horseback, 
and the conversation therefore redu- 
ced to, the points of nearest interest. 
Amongst these was the English char. 
acter. Upon this the prince’s remark 
was—that what had most impressed 
him with respect for England and her 
institutions was, the remarkablespirit of 
truth-speaking which distinguished her 
sons ; as supposing her institutions to 
grow out of her sons, and her sons out 
of her institutions. And indeed well 
he might have this feeling by compa- 
rison with_his own countrymen: Per- 
sians have no principles apparently on 
this point—all is impulse and accident 
of feeling. Thus the journal of the 
two Persian princes in London, as 
lately reported in the newspapers, is 
one tissue of falsehoods : not, most un- 
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doubtedly, from any purpose of decely- 
ing, but from the overmastering habit 
(cherished by their whole training and 
experience) of repeating every thing 
in a spirit of amplification, with a view 
to the wonder only of the hearer. The 
Persians are notoriously the French- 
men of the East : the same gaiety, the 
same levity, the same want of depth 
both as to feeling and principle. The 
Turks are much nearer to the English: 
the same gravity of temperament, the 
same-meditativeness, the same stern- 
ness of principle. Of all European 
nations, the French is that which least 
regards truth. The whole spirit of 
their private memoirs and their anec- 
dotes illustrates this. To point an 
anecdote or a repartee, there is no ex- 
travagance of falsehood that the 
French will not endure. What nation 
but the French would have tolerated 
that monstrous fiction about La Fon- 
taine, by way of illustrating his sup- 
posed absence of mind—viz. that, on 
meeting his own son in a friend’s 
house, he expressed his admiration of 
the young man, and begged to know 
his name. The fact probably may 
have been that La Fontaine was not 
liable to any absence at all: appa- 
rently this “ distraction” was assumed 
as a means of making a poor sort of 
sport for his friends. Like many an- 
other man in such circumstances, he 
saw and entered into the fun which his 
own imaginary forgetfulness produced. 
But ‘were it otherwise, who can be- 
lieve so outrageous a self-forgetful- 
ness as that which would darken his 
eyes to the very pictures of his own 
hearth? Were such a thing possible, 
were it even real, it would still be lia- 
ble to the just objection of the critics 
—that, being marvellous in appear- 
ance, even as a fact it ought not to be 
brought forward for any purpose of 
wit, but only asa truth of physiology, 
or as a fact in the records of a sur- 
geon. The “ incredulus odi” is too 
strong in such cases, and it adheres to 
three out of every four French anec- 
dotes. The French taste is, indeed, 
any thing but good in all that depart- 
ment of wit and humour. And the 
ground lies in their national want of 
veracity. To return to England— 
and having cited an Oriental witness 
to the English character on this point, 
let us now cite a most observing one 
in the West. Kant, in Kénigsberg, 
was surrounded by Englishmen and 
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and English students, foreign and 
English merchants; and he pro- 
nounced the main characteristic fea- 
ture of the English as a nation to lie 
in their severe reverence for truth. 
This from him was no slight praise ; 
for such was the stress he laid upon 
veracity, that upon this one quality 
he planted the whole edifice of moral 
excellence. General integrity could 
not exist, he held, without veracity 
as its basis ; nor that basis exist with- 
out superinducing general integrity. 

This opinion, perhaps, many beside 
Kant will see cause to approve. For 
ourselves we can truly say—never 
did we know a human being, boy or 
girl, who began life as an habitual 
undervaluer of truth, that did not af- 
terwards exhibit a character conform- 
able to that beginning—such a char- 
acter as, however superficially correct 
under the steadying hand of self-inte- 
rest, was not in a lower key of moral 
feeling as well as of principle. 

But out of this honourable regard 
to veracity in Immanuel Kant, branch- 
ed out a principle in Casuistry which 
most people will pronounce mon- 
strous. It has occasioned much dis- 


puting backwards and forwards. But 
practical principle of conduct, 


as a 
(for which Kant meant it,) inevitably 
it must be rejected—if for no other 
reason, because it is at open war with 
the laws and jurisprudence of all 
Christian Europe. Kant’s doctrine 
was this; and the illustrative case in 
which it is involved, let it be remem- 
bered, is his own:—So sacred a thing, 
said he, is truth—that if a murderer, 
pursuing another with an avowed 
purpose of killing him, were to ask of 
a third person by what road the fleeing 
party had fled, that person is bound to 
give him true information. . And you 
are at liberty to suppose this third 
person a wife, a daughter, or under 
any conceivable obligations of love 
and duty to the fugitive. Now, this 
is monstrous: and Kant himself, with 
all his parental fondness for the doc- 
trine, would certainly have been re- 
called to sounder thoughts by these 
two considerations— 

lst, That, by all the codes of law 
received throughout Europe, he who 
acted upon Kant’s principle would be 
held a particeps criminis—an accom- 
plice before the fact. 

2d, That, in reality, a just prin- 
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ciple is Jurking under Kant’s error ; 
but a principle translated from its 
proper ground. Not truth, individual 
or personal—not truth of mere facts, 
but truth doctrinal—the truth which 
teaches, the truth which changes men 
and nations—this is the truth concern- 
ed in Kant’s meaning, had he explain- 
ed his own meaning to himself more 
distinctly. With respect to that truth, 
wheresoever it lies, Kant’s doctrine 
applies—that all men haye a right to 
it; that perhaps you have no right to 
suppose of any race or nation that it 
is not prepared to receive it; and, at 
any rate, that no circumstances of ex 
pedience can justify you in keeping it 
back. 


VI.— The Case of Charles I. 


Many cases arise from the life and 
politieas difficulties of Charles I. But 
here is one so peculiarly pertinent to 
an essay- which entertains the general 
question of Casuistry—its legitimacy, 
its value—that with this, although not 
properly a domestic case, or only such 
in a mixed sense, we shall conclude. 

No person has been so much at- 
tacked for his scruples of conscience 
as this prince ; and, what seems odd 
enough, no person has been so much 
attacked for resorting to books of 
Casuistry, and for encouraging literary 
men to write books of Casuistry. 
Under his suggestion and sanction, 
Saunderson wrote his book on the 
obligation of an oath, (for which there 
was surely reason enough in days 
when the democratic tribunals were 
forcing men to swear to an et cetera ;) 
and, by an impulse originally derived 
from him, Jeremy Taylor wrote afters 
wards his Ductor Dubitantium, Bishop 
Barlow wrote his Cases of Conscience, 
&e. &e. 

For this dedication of his studies, 
Charles has been plentifully blamed 
in after times. He was seeking eva- 
sions for plain duties, say his enemies. 
He was arming himself for intrigue 
in the school of Machiavel. But now 
turn to his history, and ask in what 
way any man could have extricated 
himself from that labyrinth which in- 
vested his path but by Casuistry. 
Cases the most difficult are offered for 
his decision: peace for a distracted 
nation in 1647, on terms which seemed 
fatal to the monarchy ; peace for the 
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‘same nation under the prospect of 
war rising up again during the Isle of 
Wight treaty in 1648, but also under 
the certainty of destroying the Church 
of England. On the one side, by re- 
fusing, he seemed to disown his duties 


as the father of his people. On the 
other side, by yielding, he seemed to 
fo*get his coronation oath, and the 
ultimate interests of his people—to 
merge the future and the reversionary 
in the present and the fugitive. It 
was not within the possibilities that 
he could so act as not to offend one- 
half of the nation. His dire calamity 
it was, that he must be hated, act 
how he would, and must be condemn- 
ed by posterity. Did his enemies al- 
low for the misery of this internal 
conflict? Milton, who never appears 
to more disadvantage than when he 
comes forward against his sovereign, 
is indignant that Charles should have 
a conscience, or plead a conscience, in 
a public matter. Henderson, the ce- 
lebrated Scotch theologian, came post 
from Edinburgh to London (whence 
he went to Newcastle) expressly to 
combat the king’s scruples. And 
he also (in his private letters) seems 
equally enraged as Milton, that Charles 
should pretend to any private con- 
science in a state question. 

Now let us ask— What was it that 
originally drove Charles to books of 
Casuistry ? It was the deep shock 
which he received, both in his affec- 
tions and his conscience, from the 
death of Lord Strafford. Every body 
had then told him, even those who felt 
how much the law must be outraged 
to obtain a conviction of Lord Straf- 
ford, how many principles of justice 
must be shaken, and how sadly the 
royal word must suffer in its sanctity, 
—yet all had told him that it was 
expedient to sacrifice that nobleman. 
One man ought not to stand between 
the king and his alienated people. It 
was good for the common welfare 
that Lord Straffordshoulddie. Charles 
was unconvinced. He was sure of 
the injustice ; and perhaps he doubted 
even of the expedience. But his very 
virtues were armed against his peace. 
In all parts of his life self-distrust and 
diffidence had marked his character. 
What was he, a single person, to 
resist so many wise counsellors, and 
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what in a representative sense was 
the nation ranged on the other side? 
He yielded : and it is not too much to 
say that he never had a happy day 
afterwards. The stirring period of 
his life sueceeded—the period of war, 
camps, treaties. Much time was not 
allowed him for meditation. But there 
is abundant proof that such time as he 
had, always pointed his thoughts back- 
wards to the afflicting case of Lord 
Strafford. This he often spoke of as 
the great blot—the ineffaceable trans- 
gression of his life. For this he 
mourned in penitential words yet on 
record. To this he traced back the 
calamity of his latter life. Lord Straf- 
ford’s memorable words—“ Put not 
your trust in princes, nor in the sons 
of princes,”—rang for ever in his ear. 
Lord Strafford’s blood lay like a curse 
upon his throne. 

Now, by what a pointed answer, 
drawn from this one case, might 
Charles have replied to the enemies 
we havenoticed—to those, likeso many 
historians since his day, who taxed 
him with studying Casuistry for the 
purposes of intrigue—to those, like 
Milton and Henderson, who taxed 
him with exercising his private con- 
science on public questions ? 

“I had studied no books of Casu-« 
istry,” he might have replied, *‘ when 
I made the sole capital blunder in a 
case of conscience, which the review 
of my life can show.” 

‘*] did not insist on my private con- 
science ; woe is me that I did not: I 
yielded to what was called the public 
conscience in that one case which has 
proved the affliction of my life, and 
which, perhaps, it was that wrecked 
the national peace.’ 

A more plenary answer there cannot 
be to those who suppose that Casuistry 
is evaded by evading books of Casu- 
istry. That dread forum of conscience 
will for ever exist as a tribunal of 
difficulty. The discussion must pro- 
ceed on some principles or other, good 
or bad; and the only way for obtain- 
ing light is by clearing up the grounds 
of action, and applying the principles 
of moral judgment to such facts or 
circumstances as most frequently arise 
to perplex the understanding, or the 
affections, or the conscience. 
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HINTS ON HISTORY ; OR, A GLANCE AT THE DARK AGES. 
Part II, 


We have reason to congratulate 
ourselves that the conquest made 
in Europe by Goths and Vandals, 
Franksand Saxons, was altogether ofa 
different nature from that which merely 
places a new dynasty upon the throne, 
and that the conquering people became 
themselves the inhabitants, as well as 
rulers of the soil, and amalgamated 
with the nations they subdued. We 
have reason to congratulate ourselves 
that no warrior chief, fresh from his 
woods, seized hold of the central power, 
and swayed the west of Europe in its 
combined form. It is well that no 
Attila—and the Hun was not far from 
it—possessed himself of a worn-out 
empire, lifeless, decked only in the 
panoply of civilisation, there to remain, 
like a decorated corpse, the subject of 
renewed combat, and the prize of the 
last victor in the field. Since the bar- 
barian was to come, we may look with- 
out regret at that dismemberment of 
the empire, that piece-meal conquest 
and slow but entire appropriation, 
which at first appear in so great a mea- 
sure to aggravate the calamity. For 
many centuries nothing but mischief 
seems to follow from his irruption and 
settlement ; the very principles of civil 
government are lost sight of; rude 
violence every where prevails; learn- 
ing is almost extinct, and the little 
leisure and reflection which armed out- 
rage permits to others, or allows to it- 
self, is seized on and appropriated by 
superstition. Every where darkness 
and confusion. But by-and-by the 
cloud rolls off, and a new scene pre- 
sents itself ; and now, where otherwise 
a great empire might have been seen 
falling to sleep at the very best in base 
and sordid security, there is beheld a 
number of distinct nations, full of 
vigour, of untameable spirit, inventing 
new modes of government, and pro- 
voking each other by constant rivalry, 
and a ceaseless jealousy of each other's 
power, to emulation in all the arts both 
of war and of peace, all arts by which 
wealth is to be obtained or protected. 

Nay, was it not well that the bar- 
barian did come, and that even for the 
interests of learning, which seem to 
have suffered most wofully from his 
advent? It was not, we need hardly 
say, such an empire as Augustus 
reigned over that he destroyed and 
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overran. Soon after the great impe- 
rial government had been established, 
when the flush of its novelty and the 
exultation of its triumph had departed; 


literature began to manifest symptoms. 


of decay, and a lassitude and monotony 
feil upon the stationary world. Be- 
fore the reign of Constantine, learning 
had lamentably declined; and how 
dark ensuing ages might have become, 
without aid of the barbarian, it is im- 
possible to say. An old despotism— 
and a despotism is soon old, while free 
governments, whatever their faults, 
however fractious and turbulent, re- 
tain for ever the vivacity of youth—an 
old despotism, extending over a wide 
territory, appears to be a condition 
least of all propitious to high efforts of 
literature ; affording, as it does, to the 
people at large none of those national 
controversies which give at once both © 
scope and stimulant to intellectual en- 
terprise. These have certainly not 
been wanting to modern Europe, since 
it was partitioned and re-colonized by 
the barbarian. And not only has the 
change in its political condition pro- 
moted mental activity: we hold that 
even that multiplicity of strange lan- 
guages, which grew up amongst its 
new inhabitants, and which has often 
been looked on as so unpropitious a 
circumstance, and has tempted some 
men of great capacity for wishing, 
to sigh after an universal tongue, was, 
and still is, in reality highly favourable 
to intellectual effort and intellectual 
wealth. Each nation, by speaking its 
separate language, has had its own 
literature to construct—each language 
has been a fresh soil to be conquered 
and taken possession of by genius— 
each people may boast their own great 
poet or philosopher, yet has there been 
no such isolation amongst them, but 
that each has partaken and appro- 
priated of the stores ofthe other. This 
state of things has all the advantage of 
a number of distinct laboratories where 
each chemist plies his experiments 
apart, not uninformed, however, of the 
results which others have obtained. 
The same topics of ray oe! have occu. 
pied the mind of the Frank, the Ger- 
man, the Englishman ; and we see to 
this day how the torch of truth is made 
to burn more bright by being borne 
rapidly from country to country. 
8 
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REPRESENTATION. 


Amongst the new products found 
growing upon the old soil after the 
deluge had subsided, was one of a 
political nature. Perhaps the chief 
boast of the middle ages is, that they 
gave birth to the system of represen- 
tative government—an Invention, as 
it has been justly called, by which free 
institutions become applicable to exten- 
sive territories. The old form of the re- 
public was appropriate only to a single 
city; the plan of representation allows 
an extensive territory to be united un- 
der a free and equal government. 

We trace representation as a lineal 
descendant from that very feudalism 
to which it is now seen in the light of 
a direct antagonist. Feudalism could 
never itself have been converted into 
a good government, for its chief cha- 
racteristic consisted in the absence 
of any adequate idea of astate. It 
yielded inevitably before the love of 

* order. It was not conquered by arms. 
Without aid of a standing army, we 
see monarchy in Spain, in France, 
in England, every where prevailing: 
It was monarchy alone that could give 
these countries any approximation to 
free and equal government; and there- 
fore it naturally grew with their in- 
creasing wealth and intelligence, and 
increasing desire for good govern- 
ment. But though such was the im- 
practicable nature of feudalism itself, 
yet it infused a free spirit into men 
which tempered the monarchies of 
Europe, and moreover gave birth to 
a political offspring, which was fated, 
not only to check, but to compete 
with monarchy. 

We shall take our own House of 
Commons as the type and exemplar 
of what was passing in the mind of 
Europe. We suppose no one is so 
little given to reflection as to be satis- 
fied with ascribing the origin of our 
second house of Parliament to the 
writs issued by Simon Mountfort, in 
the disturbed reign of Henry III. ; 
this is an historical incident, which 
may or may not have hastened the 
development of that institution, which 
dates its constitutional existence from 
the succeeding reign of Edward I. 
We are all prepared to trace such an 
institution, not to an incident of this 
description, but to political notions 
working in the mind of the people at 
large. 

The character of feudalism, as we 


have endeavoured to show, was this: 
—instead of the commonwealth being 
regarded as the great corporate body, 
to the welfare of which the desires 
and passions of the individual should 
be subordinated, the individual stood 
forth in his own claims, asserted his 
own rights, made the best stipulation 
he could for their preservation and the 
good of the community ; its order and 
government were left to be the chance 
result of theseseveral treaties. Liberty 
assumed a quite different form from 
that which it bore in the ancient re- 
publics. There was here no public; 
there was scarce any representative of: 
the public; all was private property, 
all was personal privilege, —the conflict 
and compromise of individual claim. 
Every baron, every freeholder, had 
made his distinct treaty with his sove- 
reign; he held his land on tenure, 
that is, on condition of performing 
certain services to his lord; these ser- 
vices rendered, he had done all that 
could be rightfully demanded; if he 
did more, it was voluntary. He had 
made his bargain with the state, and 
to that he held. 

The situation of the Jews in all the 
feudal governments illustrates the 
manner in which the commonwealth 
was built up. Contrary to custom, 
they could here make no good bargain 
for themselves. They were attached 
to the soil neither as its lords and con- 
querors, nor as its bound cultivators ; 
nor could the pious burgess associate 
with them, nor they with him, in those 
guilds and corporations which in their 
essence were a species of voluntary 
association. They were put quite out 
of the pale of government. The king 
seized upon them, by virtue of his pre- 
rogative; they became part of the 
Crown property—a sort of treasure- 
trove. The king protected and pil- 
laged them at his pleasure. He some- 
times even lent out his Jews, and took 
up money upon themasa security. We 
know that religious animosity led, in 
the first instance, to their being thus 
segregated from the rest of the world ; 
but under no government where laws 
were made in the true spirit of legis- 
lation, as having the good of a whole 
community in prospect, could any 
body of men be allowed to remain in 
this predicament. They wouldeither 
have been expelled entirely, or the 
common rights of citizens, the usual 
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protection of person and property, 
would have been extended to them. 
This, then, was the prevailing spirit 
of feudal times :—The individual en- 
tered into a compact with the govern- 
ing power, separating himself, as it 
were, from that community of which, 
in fact, he was a component part, and 
treating with it in his own person. 
The king, however powerful, never 
thought of laying any additional tax 
upon the feudatory without his con- 
sent. But how, in this respect, were 
the towns or burghs situated? These, 
if in the royal demesne, originally 
formed part of the crown property, 
and the king could levy a talliage 
upon them at his pleasure. If they 
fell within the barony of the greater 
lord, the lord could, in the same man- 
ner, exact tribute from them. But 
the royal towns obtained charters from 
the king, by which they were relieved 
from uncertain and arbitrary taxation 
on the payment of a fixed and stipu- 
lated sum. These charters, many of 


which were granted by King John, were 
either purchased from the necessity, 
or granted by the policy of the crown. 
Such burghs as were the property of 


the barons obtained relief in a similar 
way; the inhabitants paid a certain 
fixed sum for their land and houses, 
and then held by what was called bur- 
gage tenure. The towns were now 
placed, with respect to the sovereign 
power, in the same independent posi- 
tion as the nobles; they had made 
their treaty, though they could not 
always guard it from infringement 
uite so effectually asthe barons. But 
the wants of the crown and the wealth 
of the burghs were both increasing— 
anew composition must be made; but 
the will of both parties must now be 
consulted. The power of the king 
and of his great council of peers might 
be, and doubtless was, sufficient to 
enforce a tax upon the towns; but it 
was ever the more profitable plan to 
respect the feeling of right which the 
burgess now shared with the noble. 
man, and induce him to tax himself. 
To enter into a new treaty with the 
towns—a treaty to be renewed as often 
as the want of money was renewed— 
was scarcely possible, without some 
system of deputation. Citizens were 
sent up from the different towns to 
the meeting of the great council, who, 
on hearing the wants of the sove- 
reign, would appoint the quota to be 
paid by themselves, As it was not 
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necessary—for it was impossible— 
that all the burgesses should attend, 
and come into the presence of their 
king, so neither was it considered 
necessary that every town should send 
its deputation or representatives; the 
interest of such as did not, being iden- 
tical with, and therefore under the 
protection of those who did. Some 
of the towns, as is well known, peti- 
tioned to be spared the expense and 
burden of sending a deputation. ~ 
Thus was formed and perpetuated 
our House of Commons. It arose 
from the application to chartered 
towns of the feudal notion that those 
who had made their stipulation with 
government could not further be taxed ~ 
without their own consent ;—a notion 
which soon became a prevailing senti- 
ment of the people at large. The 
county member represented the small 
freeholders, who had an undoubted 
right to partake in this political senti- 
ment. The county courts, it may be 
observed, which had been preserved 
from Saxon times, gave a facility for 
this mode of representation, which 
otherwise perhaps might not have 
been devised. Thus, our second 
branch of the Legislature arose from 
no endeavour to approximate the con- 
stitution to a republic, nor from any 
design on the part of the people to 
share in the general work of legisla- 
tion ; and nothing can be more absurd 
than the clamour (it cannot be called 
argument) of those who, while they 
are carrying forward and amplifying 
the theory of representation, talk of 
reforming and returning to ancestral 
purity. It was some time before the 
Commons took any other part in lee 
gislation than the humble one of pe- 
titioning. Their petitions were re- 
ferred by the crown to his council, or 
to the lords of Parliament, who, if 
they were granted, converted them 
into alaw. They were burghers who 
came up, and often very reluctantly, 
to hear the wants of their sovereign, 
and fix their tributes ; taking occasion, 
however, to bring with them their 
grievances along with their money. 
This character of men who came up 
to be taxed, they long preserved. We 
find them unwilling to enter on ques- 
tions ee and war, when these are 
proposed by the king; they declare 
that such high and lofty matters are 
above their simple understandings ; 
they decline giving any opinion. This 
affectation of modesty, which has been 
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described as a notable humility, we 
have no doubt arose from sound mer- 
eantile policy. They were unwilling 
to give any pledge, by participating in 
the king’s counsels, that they would 
support those ‘counsels with their 
purses; nor did they wish to see too 
clearly those exigencies of the state, 
which were laid before them, they 
knew, as foundations for a pecuniary 
demand. 

But though the principle of repre- 
sentation was thus limited in its ori- 
gin, it was one well calculated for 
growth. The Commons began to re- 
present their constituents on more 
subjects than one, and gradually crept 
up to an equality with the hereditary 
legislators which the feudal system 
had provided. Their petitions are 
listened to with respect in the reign of 
Edward I. In the commencement of 
that of Edward III. their assent to 
the statutes is first mentioned ; pro- 
‘bably, as Hallam suggests, with the 
object only of giving additional weight 
and popularity to a law which would 
have been equally valid without that 
assent. What, during the long reign 


of Edward III., grew to be a custom, 
became a right in that of his successor 


Richard II. In the reign following, 
namely that of Henry IV., they made 
an attempt to share the judicial func. 
tions of Parliament; in this they fail- 
ed, but their equality in the legislative 
power was at the same time distinctly 
acknowledged. 

Still they were far, even under the 
Lancastrian Kings, from having at- 
tained the position we recognise as 
due to a House of Representatives. 
Circumstances in the reigns of Richard 
II. and his successor, gave to the 
-House of Commons an appearance of 
power which it by no means possess- 
ed; but its substantial and independent 
power dates from a subsequent period. 
How is it, we have heard the question 
sometimes asked, that the Commons, 
who under Richard II. made so bold 
a stand against the royal prerogative 
—impeached the King’s Ministers, 
and Chancellor, and an Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and controlled and scru- 
tinized all the expenses of the Crown 
—were the passive tools of a court 
under Henry VIII., and had scarce 
spirit enough to mutter something 
about their rights and privileges 
under Elizabeth and James? The 
people of England had grown more 
wealthy, more enlightened, and yet 
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their representatives had grown more 
feeble and insignificant, and political 
power appears to have deserted them 
as their wealth and knowledge, whieh 
we are told are the true sources of 
political power, had increased. The 
difficulty, which else would be very 
startling, is solved by this considera- 
tion ;—that the privileges and powers 
of the House of Commons in the reign 
of Richard II. flourished under the 
protection of the Peers of Parliament. 
What they did was not done in their 
own strength. The Commons had 
not themselves grown weaker in the 
time of Henry VIIL, but they had 
lost their powerful allies. These had 
indeed become politically feeble ; they 
had been transformed by the change 
of manners which England with all 
Europe was undergoing, from inde- 
pendent barons, jealous of their rights, 
and prompt to maintain them by force 
of arms, into submissive and silken 
courtiers, competing for the favours of 
a monarch ; or, at all events, into gen- 
tlemen willing to lead a very different 
life from that which could alone pre- 
serve their feudal superiority. The 
Commons under Richard II. were as 
little able to stand alone, or in the 
front of the battle, against the king, as 
under Henry VIII. The nobility took 
them in alliance, and the Lower House 
itself gained part of its strength from 
that minor nobility which represented 
the counties, and which shared in the 
fluctuations of that order to which it 
belonged. We may always observe, 
that whenever Richard is predominant 
over his refractory barons, the Com- 
mons drop their lofty tone. When 
the confederacy of the Lords Appellant 
is crushed or dissolved, the privilege 
of Parliament is found to be no pro- 
tection against the most extravagant 
resentment of the king. During this 
period, and through the reign of the 
Lancastrians, the nobility are seen as 
the rude conservators of the liberties 
of the country and the rights of Par- 
liament. Under the Tudors they for. 
feited this honourable character ; they 
deserted their post, or rather, they 
were no longer the men capable of 
occupying it. The Commons were 
now left to themselves ; and when they 
next grew strong, their strength was 
their own. In the ensuing dynasty of 
the Stuarts, our house of representa- 
tives obtained and abused an inde- 
pendent and predominating power. 
Were we to travel through Europe, 
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especially to Spain and the Nether. 
lands, we should still more distinctly 
see how representation followed the 
charter; and grew out of feudal no- 
tions. But we have no wish to-weary 
our readers by any such survey. A 
glance, however, at the corresponding 
history of our neighbour France, while 
it will show the same principles ope- 
rating elsewhere, will also corroborate 
what has been said of the progress of 
our House of Commons. Notwith- 
standing the advantage which is said 
to have accrued to kingly power in 
that country by reason of its having 
grown on the conquest of the great 
fiefs, the same difficulty occurred to 
the crown of France as to that of Eng- 
land in raising money without consent 
of their subjects. There, too, the 
States- General were accordingly con- 
vened, to which the chartered towns 
sent their representatives. But in 
France there was no union between 
the burghers and the nobility ; on the 
contrary, the burghers were more 
jealous of the privileges of the nobles 
than even of the power of the Crown. 
These privileges were the first object 
of their attack: the Crown protected 
the nobility, and the nobility were 
willing to assist him in dispensing 
with the States-general. 

This origin of the representative 
system is a striking instance of the 
indirect and circuitous route in which 
human affairs seem to progress, and it 
instructs us to look at the notions pre- 
valent in the general mind for the real 
causes of momentous changes. “* What 
great events from trifling causes 
spring!’ has been a frequent excla- 
mation. But what are called “ great 
events ” are often such only to the 
imagination, or to the persons imme- 
diately concerned; they are perhaps 
matters of indifference in the real his- 
tory of mankind. The change of a 
dynasty, or the conquest of a kingdom, 
may leave the life of man just where 
it was. If it should be found that 
society had gained a new idea, a new 
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principle of conduct—had advanced a 
step in the art of government—this 
would be a “ great event,” but it 
would hardly be traceable to some one 
‘‘ trifling cause,” but rather to very 
many eauses acting on the public 
Miind, some remote, some direct, and 
acting perhaps through a long period 
of time. The introduction of the 
principle of representation is a great 
event ; but we must reverse the usual 
exclamation. All the pomp of cirs 
cumstance attends upon the cause— 
the result itself steals unperceived into 
the world. The tumult and uproar of 
feudal times, and the barbarian con- 
quest, were the noisy precursors that 
prepared the way for this unheeded 
novelty. Society seems to have been 
driven back to its first elements, in 
order that, at its reconstruction, an- 
other invention should be added to our 
schemes of polity. 

Representation, viewed as a com- 
plete theory of politics—a theory 
which is to solve, for all future times, 
the problem of human government— 
is manifestly defective : it proceeds on 
the supposition that the wisest election 
will be made by the greatest number 
of electors, and carries with it the al- 
together impracticable conclusion, that 
aman is bound to obey the laws of 
his country only on the ground of his 
having given his assent, or having had 
some share in their construction. Re- 
presentation cannot safely pretend to 
be more than a conventional method 
of electing the senate, or any other 
body of rulers. But then let this also 
be borne in mind, that we should never 
have enjoyed the benefits of this con- 
ventional institute, unless there had 
existed in the country at large some 
notions of individual right, however 
obscure and ill-defined, leading to its 
adoption. A theory arose in the 
minds of the commonalty which has its 
fit result in a method of election, not 
to be determined by the theory, but 
shaped according to the times and the 


people. 


THE JUDICIAL COMBAT. 


Cuivatry is the only remaining 
institution of the middle ages that we 
are here desirous of characterizing ; 
but before we touch on this, (which 
we shall do very lightly,) let us drop 
a word, in passing, upon the Judicial 
Combat, an elder and independent 
institution, which reveals to us the 


martial spirit of the times, and pre- 
pares us to expect that the virtues of 
dawning civilisation would be grafted, 
as on their main stock, on the passions 
of the warrior. Nor is it, perhaps, 
undeserving of remark, that war had 
earned a sort of judicial sacredness 


" before it was enlisted in the service of 
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the cross, and called on to encamp 
around the tomb at Palestine. 

As to those numerous ordeals of 
which we read—such as walking 
upon burning ploughshares, holding 
in the hand a heated iron, or plunging 
the supposed criminal in the water, to 
see whether he would sink or swim— 
they, no doubt, deserve to be enume- 
rated amongst the historical curiosi- 
ties of the times; but we nowhere 
read, nor is it possible to believe, that 
they were ever the frequent and ordi- 
nary methods by which truth and 
falsehood, guilt and innocence, were 
to be determined. They were too 
unskilfully framed to have borne the 
test of repeated experiment; they 
could only have been an occasional, 
unsystematized folly; they belong 
rather to the manners than the juris- 
prudence of the people. There was 
one mode of trial, however, partaking 
of the nature of an appeal to Heaven ; 
namely, this of the judicial combat, 
which, though hardly less absurd, 
undoubtedly prevailed, and was the 
favourite method of deciding all legal 
controversies, whether civil or cri- 
minal. But then the judicial combat 


was not only supported by a supersti- 


tious faith that victory would fall to 
the true man or the innocent, it was 
demanded by a fierce and warlike 
people, impatient of law, and confi- 
dent in their prowess, who held it the 
highest prerogative of free men to 
defend their own cause by their own 
right arm. It partook of the nature 
of the ordeal, but still more of another 
character; namely, the permitted 
violence of men too rude and warlike 
to submit to a peaceful arbitration of 
their claims—who would have been 
satisfied with no decision in which 
force had not the casting-vote—who 
would have thought 

“* Arms ridiculous, useless the forgery 

Of brazen shield or spear,” 
unless with these they had -been al. 
lowed to maintain and establish their 
own claims. 

The judicial combat was a sort of 
jurisprudence which the feudal baron 
could perhaps administer quite as well 
as the most learned judge who ever 
presided at Westminster Hall; and this 
made it still more acceptable among a 
- rude nobility, proud of the privilege 
of executing justice, and accounts pro- 
bably for its application to all persons, 
and to all manner of questions. That 
all ranks and conditions might have 
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the benefit of so enlightened a system 
of laws, those beneath the dignity of 
a knight might confirm their testi- 
mony by the weight of their cudgels, 
and champions were allowed to wo- 
men and to the clergy. And not only 
did this very compendious method of 
judicial investigation decide on the 
innocence or veracity of the individual 
brought before the court, but if, after 
the facts had been determined, the law 
itself were uncertain, the wisdom of 
the Bench might be assisted by send« 
ing down the issue to be tried in the 
lists. It was at one time an unsettled 
point whether the son of an elder 
brother, or the next living brother, 
should succeed to the estate—the law 
was decided at the point of the lance. 
According to the rules of the judi- 
cial combat, the accused might not 
only challenge his accuser, but might 
challenge any witness who gave his 
testimony against him; and, on the 
continent, he might even challenge the 
peers, or the baron himself who passed 
judgment on him. This was called 
an appeal of false judgment, and was 
tried by arms, with great solemnity, in 
the court of the king or the next su- 
perior lord. On reading such a passage 
as the following, which is extracted 
from Robertson’s Survey of the State - 
of Europe, prefixed to his history of 
Charles V., one is quite perplexed, so 
egregious appears the folly it exposes, 
how to believe it; one is apt to make 
a sort of mental reservation, and with- 
out venturing exactly to contradict the 
author, to resolve internally that there 
is some mistake or exaggeration. “ To 
complete,” he says, * the absurdity of 
this military jurisprudence, even the 
character of a judge was not sacred 
from its violence. Any one of the 
parties might interrupt a judge when 
about to deliver his opinion; might ° 
accuse him of iniquity and corruption 
in the most reproachful terms, and 
throwing down his gauntlet, might 
challenge him to defend his integrity 
in the field; nor could he without in- 
famy refuse to accept the defiance, or 
decline to enter the lists against such 
an adversary.”’ The passage perhaps 
requires alittleexplanation. Robertson 
is here speaking of this appeal of false 
judgment ; but the sacred character of 
judge, which he somewhat indignantly 
describes as being thus violated,, was 
sustained, be it remembered, by the 
same sort of person as the challenger 
himself, These judges were not men. 
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of peace, clothed in ermine, and ven- 
erable with age and learning ; they were 
either the peers or equals of the chal- 
lenger, or of his feudal superior, a 
baron, not of the coif, but of the sword. 
The trial of this appeal took place, as 
we have said, in the court of the Lord 
paramount, where the challenger did 
battle either with the first of the peers 
who had passed judgment on him, 
. with three of their number, or with the 
whole of them, according to certain 
rules for this species of forensic dis- 
play. If in the baron’s court, where 
the accused was first brought to trial, 
as peers chose to give a judgment 
which they should have thus gallantly 
to defend, the baron himself was com- 
pelled to uphold the justice of his own 
court; which must needs have made 
him anxious to have about him able- 
bodied and stout-hearted councillors. 
Accordingly, there might accrue this 
advantage from even so preposterous 
a thing as the appeal of false judg- 
ment—it might present, more especi- 
ally as it prevailed where subinfeuda- 
tion had been permitted, the admin- 
istration of justice from falling into 
mean and contemptible hands. In 


England, there was no appeal of false 
judgment, or rather none that was 


tried by arms. And in France, as no 
challenge could be given of the king’s 
court, there being no superior court 
into which the appeal could be carried, 
there was one expedient by which the 
lord might escape the inconvenience 
of a combat, if in those fighting days 
this could possibly be thought an in- 
convenience. Should the criminal be 
too powerful to be dealt with by his 
immediate superior, the cause could 
be carried at once to the king's court, 
or he could send down his peers to 
try it. ; 

Perhaps our readers may not be 
unwilling to take a glance at the man- 
ner in which the combat was dealt 
with by the English law, as it advanced 
in judicial wisdom and dignity. Even 
after that jurisprudence had assumed 
some degree of form and consistency, 
its lawyers were compelled to admit 
the combat into the system. They 
were fain to reason upon it as a mode 
of testing the credibility of a witness 
to be applied when there was a failure 
of corroborative evidence. Reason, 
before she triumphs over an absurdity, 
labours to make-it look as much like 
good sense as she can. Ifa general 
belief existed that the party who spoke 
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truth would prevail in the combat, 
few men, it was argued, would dare to 
maintain a downright perjury in single 
fight, or if they did, would, under the 
fearful] presentiments of an evil con- 
science, be likely to succeed in the 
encounter. At all events, it was but 
leaving, it might be said, to the chance 
of battle those cases which, as they 
afforded no grounds for legal decision, 
must in some sort be left to chance. 
After the trial by jury had been ex- 
tensively applied by Henry II., there 
still remained a class of cases where 
the principle of the combat was ex- 
clusively applicable. Bracton, a law 
writer of the period, mentions a case 
of this kind. A person was charged 
with having poisoned a man; the ac- 
cuser, called the appellant, (from an 
old French word, appeller, to accuse,) 
was willing, in the language of the 
times, to prove the fact on the body of 
the accused, the appellee. The ac- 
cused, however, was not willing that 
his body should be used for any such 
judicial purpose, and desired to be 
tried by a jury—by the country, as it 
was then styled. But it was decided 
that he had no election—he must de- 
fend himself per corpus, by his body ; 
for, says Bracton, “ the patria, the 
country could know nothing of a con- 
cealed fact like this.” 

At a later time the well-known en- 
ceunter between the Dukes of Here- 
ford and Norfolk, which was inter- 
rupted so strangely by Richard II., 
was an instance of the strict applica- 
tion of the law of combat. The scan- 
dalous words which Hereford accused 
Norfolk of having uttered, being spo- 
ken in the presence of no witness, there 
could be no corroborative evidence; 
there was merely oath against oath, 
and the battle was to determine whose 
oath was strongest. 

From the judicial combat, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, from a 
peculiar sense of honour generated by 
the institution of chivalry, we have 
derived our custom of duelling. The 
judicial combat had supplied men with 
the notion of a formal regulated en- 
gagement, by which legal disputes, 
especially between gentlemen, were to 
be decided ; and chivalry created new 
offences by the extreme sensitiveness 
to personal indignity which it encou- 
raged. By the law of the ancient 
Franks, if a freeman struck another 
freeman three blows, (a less number, 
we suppose, was not worth considera- 
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tion,) he was fined three sous; if he 
drew blood, fifteen. With the de- 
scendant of those Franks, a single 
blow, however slight, could be aven- 
ged only by the blood of the aggres- 
sor. Nay, the lie given was a mortal 
offence. Yet the laws of a country 


made for all men, citizen and noble, 
knight and peasant, could not visit 
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with death a rude contradiction, or a 
blow, which wounded nothing but 
pride. When, therefore, the lists were 
abandoned as a place for the trial of 
legal controversies, they were re-oc- 
cupied, and with somewhat more pro- 
priety, for the determination of those 
private quarrels which no law could 
hope to determine. 


CHIVALRY. 


This leads to our subject of chivalry 
—on which who is there that loves not 
to descant? Yet the reader need not 
fear that we shall din or dazzle him 
with battle or with tournament. 

It is the peculiar advantage of this 
our miscellaneous literature, that it 
allows the writer to give out upon old 
topics just what he thinks may be new 
or acceptable, without trudging his 
methodical way, treatise-fashion, over 
ground familiar to all. He is enabled 
to communicate, with as little of intro- 
ductory matter as may be, just those 
observations or notices which he 
thinks himself entitled to call his own ; 
and can at once place his subject in 
that aspect which appears to him no- 
yel, or which, at least, has come out 
* to his optics, as he fancies, with more 
than usual distinctness. 

Turning from romance to history, 
We are disappointed at finding that 
chivalry had so little influence on the 
manners of feudal barons who em- 
braced the institution. If we regard 
these men of gentle blood in their more 
private life, we find them carrying on 
perpetual wars against each other, or 
even descending into the plains from 
their castles to pillage the inhabitants 
of towns, or the passing traveller ; and, 
if we contemplate them as they come 
before us on the public stage, and in 
the full light of history, we find in 
their conduct, not only violence and 
bloodshed, but consummate treachery 
and falsehood, most unknightly vices. 
We need only turn to our own annals, 
Take the reign of Richard II., which 
immediately succeeded what we are 
accustomed to regard as the zenith 
of chivalry—we seem to be read- 
ing a page out of.the worst period 
of Italian history, when the political 
adventurers of that country were con- 
stantly aiming at tyranny through 
fraud and assassination. Treachery 
more refined and cruelty less reluctant 


could hardly be practised; and the 


only wonder is, that oaths and pro. 
mises could continue to answer the 
purpose of deception, for which alone, 
in the court of Richard, they seem to 
have been employed. We begin, to 
doubt if the virtues of chivalry ever 
existed except in fable and in song, 
But having disabused ourselves of 
the flattering notions which poets 
and fabulists may have instilled into 
us, we must not fall into the opposite 
error of a total and arid scepticism. 
The well-known fact that knights, 
when taken prisoner, were often re- 
leased upon their parole, in order to 
obtain their ransom, shows that chi- 
valry was not altogether a dead letter 
—at least in the intercouse of war. 
The higher virtues of chivalry never 
could have belonged to a whole class, 
any more than the enthusiastic and 
single-hearted piety which led to a 
seclusion from the world could be 
perpetuated in an order of monks. Its 
disinterested heroism—its pursuit of 
glory, through deeds not of valour only, 
but performed in defence of the right 
—in the service of the weak, or for 
the advocacy of the true faith,—all this 
could have been realized only in a 


few singular and elevated spirits. But 


these, its true disciples and bright ex- 
emplars, threw a splendour over the 
whole order, and certainly extended 
throughout, and to the least of its 
members, a jealous sense of honour, 
and a fear of reproach from cowardice 
or falsehood, the effect of which Euro- 
pean society feels to thisday. Many 
a good knight might have been living 
in the worst of times, though the coun- 
cil-chamber of a erafty monarch was 
not the place to find him. Nor let us 
deny the institution its influence be- 
cause it failed to answer purposes quite 
beyond its scope. From chivalry no- 
thing could be expected in the way of 
political reformation, It taught no 
Roman or Attic virtue, whose object 
was the good of the commonwealth ; 
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nor did it induce its members to look 
into forms of government, or take a 
vivid interest in their administration. 
Its virtue was quite personal, and the 
knight remained self-centred. He was 
not converted into a patriot; he was 
not connected any more closely to his 
own country. It was a European 
order he had entered ; one which made 
him a cosmopolite, or denizen of all 
nations—an order which extended 
wherever the Church extended, under 
the shadow of whose might it grew 
and flourished. His best qualities un- 
fitted him for an instrument of politi- 
eal amelioration. Fidelity to engage- 
ments, preserved with Stoic rigidity, 
was the leading virtue of a true knight ; 
and, if once bound to a sovereign by 
personal allegiance, no views of expe- 
diency could have justified him in a de- 
parture from his plighted faith. How 
the king governed, was his responsibili- 
ty—the knight had only to perform his 
own part—to maintain his own loyalty. 
Nor was it to be expected that chi- 
valry, itself an aristocratic institution, 
could assist in breaking down those 
barriers which distinctions of birth 
had thrown up between the several 
classes of society. Every knight 
could give the accolade, but could 
give it only to one of gentle blood. 
It was a new order of nobility, highly 
favourable to the poor gentleman, or 
the younger brother, and therefore in 
some measure a counterpoise to that 
feudal nobility which was founded on 
the proprietorship of the soil. But, 
though confessedly the reward of per- 
sonal prowess, it served rather to in- 
erease than diminish the prejudice in 
favour of birth, by appearing to cong 
fine valour and courtesy to the well- 
born ; .and, what is stili more to the 
disparagement’ of knighthood, one is 
tempted to think, from the stories that 
are told, that not only were gentle- 
men the sole materials out of which 
knights could be made, but that gen- 
tlemen were the only objects on which 
the virtues of knighthood were worthy 
of being practised. The courtesies of 
war seem rarely to have been extend- 
ed to the rude rabblement, as Spencer 
(himself, in tiis particular, a some- 
what too knightly poet) would have 
called them, or to the plebeian towns- 
men, who were slaughtered with as 
little mercy by their chivalrous con- 
querors, as they ever were by conquer- 
ors in avy age of the world. That 
beautiful instance of conduct related 
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of Sir Philip Sydney, was of a higher 
strain of chivalry than knights of old 
can be said to have attained. One of 
these might have passed the cup of 
water to a fellow knight, or toa poor 
gentleman, but hardly to the plebeian 
soldier. Even in the exercise of that 
ehivalrous virtue, liberality, so espe- 
cially extolled by romancers and trou- 
badours, who had, we suspect, more 
interest in the largess ofa knight than 
any other demonstration of virtue he 
could possibly make—even here, we 
meet with instances of the most euri- 
eus obliquity of moral vision. Hal- 
lam relates the following excellent 
anecdote:—-A Count of Champagne 
was petitioned by a poor knight fora 
sum to marry his daughter with. A 
rich burgess, who was standing by at 
the time, in order to relieve the Count 
of an importunate suitor, told the 
knight that the Count had already - 
given away so much that he had no- 
thing left. “ How say you,” eried 
the Count, turning to the unfortunate 
burgess, ‘ that I have nothing left, 
when I have yourself!" And there- 
with he gave the rich citizen to the 
poor knight, who, nothing embarras- 
sed, seized his prize by the collar, nor 
relinquished him till he had paid a 
ransom of 500 crowns. The contem- 
porary writer, it seems, who tells the 
story, notes in it nothing but a signal 
instance of liberality. ‘The Count, 
having nothing more to give to poor . 
gentlemen who wanted a dowery for 
their daughters, gives a worthy bur- 
gess te the next petitioner—a whole 
burgess of very squeezable material. 
After all these explanations and 
drawbacks, chivalry still remains a 


. subject of just admiration, and will 


still continue to furnish the dream and 
romance of future ages. In dissect- 
ing its character, or tracing its origin, 
which are often one and the same pro- 
cess, there is no necessity to recur to 
the customs of the Germans or Scy- 
thians, or other barbarians, in their 
native woods, who introduced the 
young soldier into his military life, 
and placed the shield upon his arm 
with certain solemn ceremonies. 
Whether these solemnities were or ° 
were not of a religious characte:, they 
concern us little, for there is nothing 
extraordinary in the union of saered 
rites with the profession of arms. 
Many people have mingled religion 
with their war—few have failed to do 
so—but with no equivalent result. 
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The followers of Odin were pious in 
their way. What is peculiar to chi- 
valry arose, not from a union of war 
and religion, but from the nature of 
that religion which was here com- 
bined with the martial character. It 
was Christianity disguised, but not 
extinct, which was seen in this, to it 
so strange companionship,—it was this 
religion which was animating the va- 
lour of battle, presiding over the 
pomp of life, distributing the glories 
of the world. Other warriors had 
fought under their gods of war, the 
knights were heroes marshalled under 
the God of Peace. Self-renunciation 
and lowliness of heart—the perpetual 
prayer for pardon and for mercy— 
sorrow, and pain, and humiliation, 
made divine in the sacred object of his 
worship—such was the spirit, such the 
duty, such the contemplation of him 
who embraced the Christian faith. 
Strange and incongruous, indeed, 


seems the association of such a faith 
with the profession of arms—the com- 
bination of its self-denying temper 
with the impetuosity of a military 
champion, and the boast of military 
triumph. But the association, incon- 
gruous as it may seem, took place. 


The Christian faith could not con- 
quer the reigning passion for war, 


** but it made close alliance with it. It 


pierced the stubborn heart of the war- 
rior, though it could not turn it to 
ace. Disarm he would not, but he 
nelt in iron mail, and lowered his 
haughty crest, before the image of 
resignation and suffering, before the 
most tender objects of devotion, and 
the most affecting that ever were pre- 
sented tothe mind of man. Andthus 
came fortli the character of the knight 
—a bold instance of the resolution of 
moral forces. Christian humility was 
transmuted into the courtesy of knight- 
hood ; the patience of a disciple of the 
cross was sustaining the hardships of 
a camp; the self-renunciation of a 
Christian had become the devoted he- 
roism of the soldier. 

The Crusades brought out in full 
and sudden perfection this strange 
compound, this warrior-Christian. 
The knights were pilgrims, marching 
under spread banners to the tomb of 
Christ. Chivalry became all but a 
branch of the hierarchy; and indeed 
the two orders touched so closely at 
one point as to unite in the warrior- 
monk, or the Knights of the Temple 
and St John. Over the whole justi- 
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tution the Church affectionately 
watched. The priest assisted at the 
installation of its neophyte, who per- 
formed his vigils in the Church, and 
who received his arms from the altar. 
Many a form of external worship was 
devised in those days of sacred ritual, 
and the knight had his: when at mass, 
and while the Gospel was being read, 
the military champion of the cross 
held his drawn sword before him, the 
hilt upon his breast, and its point 
upwards—and so he worshipped. 

But the enthusiasm of the Crusades 
could not be perpetuated, and the cha- 
racter of chivalry undergoes no slight 
modification as the scene of its exploits 
changes. The knight was not always 
in Palestine, nor did the church alone 
employ his sword. Amongst those 
who claimed the protection of his 
valour the weaker sex held a conspi- 
cuous place. The knight, with all 
his capacity for endurance and volun- 
tary toil, was no ascetic, nor turned 
with horror from the loveliness of 
woman. What more natural than that 
he, who had relinquished all selfish 
advantage of his arms except their 
glory, should lay that glory itself as 
a tribute at the feet of beauty? The 
knight became the champion of the 
fair—a service not barren of reward. 
God and the ladies! was his favourite 
vow. Doubtless there was some im- 
perfection in a theology which could 
mingle together these two objects of 
so different a species of devotion, but 
how fresh and single-hearted does the 
ejaculation sound! God and the ladies } 
How it tells of a free conscience along 
a joyous path of existence! of a spirit 
open to pleasure and to piety, and 
finding, perhaps, from a happy ig- 
norance, no contradiction between 
them ! 

Disbanded from theHoly Wars, the 
knight frequently had no other re- 
source than to offer his sword to the 
several potentates of Europe, whose 
contests found for it abundant em- 
ployment. He was now the soldier 
of fortune ; but if a true knight, he car- 
ried with him a high sense of honour 
that placed him above all fortune. 
With a steadfast, but certainly not too 
rigid piety,—with a heart prepared for 
danger, open to delight, he often wan- 
dered from court to court, partaking 
gaily of what pleasure or what battle 
might be found. The unsettled nature 
of the times fostered this spirit of 
independence and of jovial ease, com- 
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bined with toughest fortitude. Quiet 
times breed timid hearts. The orderly 
progress of affairs brings with it so 
strict a dependence upon that very 
order that we dare trust nothing to 
fortune... And wisely are we distrust- 
ful. Fortune has nothing to bestow. 
Every thing is in the gift of sober 
industry, or devolves in due course of 
law. But the very violence of rude 
times which gives uncertainty to pos- 
session, and throwsa fear upon the pros- 
perous, takes also half the cloud from 
adversity, and, releasing the mind 
from its too anxious moorings, permits 
it at once to be adventurous and gay. 

The word of a knight! There was 
a moral re-action here which has not, 
perhaps, been sufficiently noticed. 
Notwithstanding the sacred or super- 
stitious character which jurisprudence 
in the Middle Ages had assumed, and 
perhaps, indeed, owing in part to this 
very circumstance, there prevailed, 
according to all accounts, the most 
abundant perjury. Whatever was 
the cause of this evil, or whether it 
resulted solely from the ignorance and 
barbarity of the times, (though people 
as ignorant and barbarous have been 
renowned for speaking the truth,) 
certain it is that the remedy men per- 
sisted to apply, tended only to aggra~ 
vate the malady. Oaths were invented 
and imposed of still greater sanctity 
than those which had been found so 
unavailing. To swear by the cross 
of Canterbury, or on the relics of a 
saint, was peculiarly stringent ; and 
thus it came to be a matter of general, 
of popular belief, that one oath was 
more binding than another. Now, to 
speak the truth, and adhere to your 
word in obedience to your vow; is all 
that in any case can be done; and if 
a distinction is to be made between 
two oaths, if more or less sacred, this 
can only be effected by sometimes 
breaking one of them. If to swear by 
the cross of Canterbury is more bind- 
ing than a simple oath, the simple oath 
suffers disparagement. Besides which, 
every addition to the ceremonial of 
superstition increases that mischief 
which is inherent in all superstition, 
namely, that it transfers the attention 
from the real virtue to be performed, 
to that which has in fact no value 
except as an auxiliary to the virtue. 
Never was the simple obligation of 
veracity so completely obscured and 
lost sight of in the attendant sanctious 
of the oath, as in these times, Robert 
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of France, a pious prince, grieved at 
the amount of perjury committed, and 
that on the most sacred relics, had an 
empty reliquary made, that men might 
swear on that, and so be saved at 
least from the most heinous part of 
their offence. All kinds of subterfuges 
and tricks, such as not in reality 
touching the sacred emblem, were 
used by the swearer toexculpate him— 
from what? from the crime of medi- 
tated falsehood, of which the very 
subterfuge convicted him. Sometimes 
the trick was played by the opposite 
party, and the swearer was made #o 
take a greater oath than he thought for. 
When Haroldwent over to Normandy, 
William, then duke of that province, 
prevailed on him to swear that he 
would assist him in his future claims. 
to the throne of England. Harold 
took the oath, laying his hand, as he 
thought, on a table merely covered 
with a cloth; on the cloth being re« 
moved, it was discovered that there 
had been secretly conveyed under it a 
box of relics of the most awful cha- 
racter. But in such matters there is 
happily a point of reaction in men’s 
minds. When all this perjury and 
inefficient superstition was most rife, 
the knight stood forth, and challenged 
faith in his veracity on the simple word 
ofa gentleman. And, from that day 
the word of a man of honour is the 
surest bond of confidence between man 
and man. 

Why are these times of the knight 
and the monk so favoured of the poet, 
—why are they held pre-eminently” 
entitled to the epithet, “ romantic ?.” 
Mainly, we think, because in no period 
of history are the great varieties of 
human character so broadly distin« 
guished; each being, at the same 
time, informed with its full comple- 
ment of passion, and an undivided 
will. This, together with the cir- 
cumstance that the external pomp of 
life was well fitted to figure forth to 
the eye this striking contrast of cha- 
racter, forms the secret charm which 
renders these ages so acceptable 
and captivating to all who court the 
exercise of imagination. Pass the 
procession in review—the feudal mon- 
arch, the feudal noble, the bishop, the 
monk, the knight, the burgess; when 
was life so varied, when was the indi- 
vidual allowed to deliver himself so 
entirely, and with so little self-contra-" 
diction, to the prevailing temper of his 
uiind? He whe craved solitude, and 
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longed to foster an exclusive sentiment 
of piety, threw himself into a cloister ; 
he covered his head with a monk’s 
hood, and the world understood and 
respected him ; but if the blood was 
bounding in a man’s veins, and he 
anted for enterprize, and for specta- 
oe for his enterprize, he joined, his 
steed and lance perhaps all his wealth, 
the banner of his sovereign, or scme 
adventurous noble, and pricked for- 
ward with a heart as entirely self- 
satisfied. The Church, that reproved 
all in turn, gave a free scope to all. 
We moderns are so educated by self- 
reflection and mutual observation, and 
are so familiar with the thoughts and 
passions of other men, in other posi- 
tions, that what we ourselves are, we 
searcely know. These men performed 
their part in life, doubtless with even 
more egregious blunders than we poor 
mortals commit, but with a heartiness 
and sincerity which more cogitating 
animals can never experience. 
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Let us be allowed to terminate this 
our glance at the Dark Ages by the 
portrait of one whose life and charac- 
ter display them very vividly in all 
their glory and superstition, in their 
high faith, in their absurd fears, in all 
their ignorance and heroism. It is 
Joan d’Are, or the Maid of Orleans, 
we wish to call to remembrance, one 


whose character and exploits, marvel. - 


lous as they are, we have ample means 
of understanding. The judicial ex. 
amination both of herself and of other 
witnesses, taken when she was in cap- 
tivity to the English, supply more cer- 
tain materials for biography than are 
usually possessed. Mr Sharon Turner, 
who is invaluable for the diligence 
with which he collects his materials, 
and the impartiality with which he 
spreads them on his page, has, in his 
History of England, framed his ac- 
count of Joan from these examinations, 
and his account we follow in the pre- 
sent sketch. 


- JOAN D’ ARC. 


In the village of Domremy, on the 
borders of Lorraine, there is a little 
girl of humble parents, who are not, 
however, as some relate, the keepers 
of an inn, but small farmers cultivating 
their own land. She is now about the 
age of thirteen or fourteen, and is re- 
markable for her amiable temper and 
singular piety. She prefers solitude 

.and the sacred service to the village 
fete ; and may often be found kneeling 
alone in the church before the crucifix 
or the Virgin Mary. There is a beau- 
tiful tree in the neighbourhood ; the 
call it the fairy tree, and other child- 
ren are afraid to pass by it unaccom- 
panied ; she takes her work and sits 
there by herself. She sees no fairies, 
but the forms of angels and of saints. 
St Margaret and St Catharine come 
and stand beside her, and smile so 
sweetly on her, that she weeps when 
the vision departs. At other times she 
sits watching her father’s sheep ; andso 
gentle is she, that the birds will come 
and feed from her hand, and so modest 
and bashful, that, if addressed by a 
stranger, she is utterly disconcerted. 
Notwithstanding this susceptible 
temperament, she grows up into no 
weak and sickly frame, ith this 
musing visionary mood she combines 
the rustic and invigorating labours of 
her station ; and now, as she rides her 





father’s horses, which she has frequent 
occasion to do, for the pond at which 
they drink is at some distance from 
the house, she arms herself with a 
wooden lance or long pole, and, ma- 
naging her steed ‘in quite knightly 
fashion, she tilts at the trees or any 
other object she can make a mark of, 
and deals her blow with wondrous 
force and dexterity. Alone she prays, 
alone she muses, alone she rides and 
tilts, growing up in a complete world 
of her own of visionary religion and 
chivalrous exploit. 

Henry V., the conqueror of Agin- 
court and the terror of France, is 
dead—his infant son has been crowned 
at Paris, King of France and England 
—to the Dauphin, now Charles VII,, 
a very small share of his hereditary 
kingdom remains—Orleans is the only 
town of any magnitude that adheres to 
him—the Regent Bedford has laid 
siege to it—the siege is far advanced, 
the little court of Charles is in despair, 
and Charles himself meditates a flight 
from his lost dominions, into Spain-or 
Scotland. The village of Domremy 
is far from the scene of contest, but’ is 
not without sharing its agitation. It 
lies on the borders of Burgundy, and 
the Duke of Burgundy is an ally of 
England. The very next village of 
Marcy is of the Burgundian faction ; 
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and the youths of Domremy and 
Marcy have frequently met and fought 
each other upon this wry quarrel. 

Joan. d’Arc hears all this with beat- 
ing heart, and grows up a warm friend 
of her native prince. Nay, there is a 
prophecy current, that from the bor- 
ders of Lorraine a virgin should arise 
who would deliver France, When 
did France need deliverance more than 
now? She prays more devoutly than 
ever—visions and voices attend her— 
and now it is not St Catharine only, 
and St Margaret, but the martial form 
of St Michael that énters on the scene, 

She begins to talk mysteriously to her 
friends-of something that must be un- 
dertaken by one as yet unthought of— 
she must go and raise the siege of Or- 
‘leans, and crown the Dauphin, as she 
still calls him, in the city of Rheims! 

But how is a peasant girl to intro- 

duce herself even, on the theatre of 
such exploits? In a neighbouring vil- 
lage, there dwells a Seigneur of some 
consequence in the world, Baudricourt 
by name. To him‘she will go, he 
_will introduce her to Charles. In that 
same village she has an uncle, and 
through him she can be presented to 
Lord Baudricourt. The uncle is first 
gained ; he takes his niece, a country 
girl, now about the age of eighteen, 
dressed, as we are told, in “ her 
shabby red gown,” and presents her 
to the Seigneur as the champion of 
France, commissioned by Heaven to 
deliver the kingdom from its enemies, 
and to crown its native sovereign. 
Baudricourt will not listen a moment— 
bids the uncle “ whip the girl, and 
send her back home.” 

Home, however, Joan by no means 
goes. She stays at the village with 
her uncle—she talks of her divine 
mission—she is perpetual in her reli- 
gious exercises. The old prophecy is 
brought up; people listen and believe; 
Lord Baudricourt holds serious dis- 
course with the clergymen of the 
place; they visit her together. At 
this time the Duke of Lorraine is lying 
ill of a fever which his physicians do 
not understand, and thinks this maid 
may probably have some spell, some 
witchcraft, or sainteraft, by which to 
cure him. She is introduced to the 
Duke; but she declares she knows 
nothing of pharmacy—her business is 
with France, and to set her prince 
upon his throne. All this, however, 
increases her celebrity. Baudricourt 
is shaken. He consents, at length, to 
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give her letters to_the King, and sup- 
plies her with a horse, arms, and an 
escort. ‘* Go,” says the half-believ- 
ing, half-doubting man; “ go! and’ 
let come what may of it.” 

The first step, which is proverbially 
so difficult, is achieved. Her fellow- 
travellers, being constant witnesses of 
her firmness, her intrepidity, her un- 
shaken confidence in her holy mission, 
are made converts, and believe in her. 
All ranks visit her; and many who 
come in sceptical mood; return, de- 
claring, with tears in their eyes, that 
“ she is a creature of God.” Dressed 
in male attire, her countenance pleas- 
ing, her shape beautiful, but yet pro« 
portioned rather for strength than 
gracefulness, she is introduced to 
Charles. His council are divided in 
opinion, but even those who share not 
the popular enthusiasm think fit to pro- 
fit by it. Stories are circulated which, 
whether inventions of these cooler 
heads, or the genuine blunders of cre- 
dulity, serve still further to promote 
that popular faith by which they gain- 
ed their credence. Has she not whis- 
pered to the Dauphin a secret which 
none but himself could by natural 
means be acquainted with? Has she 
not sent her messenger for a sword 
concealed behind an altar of St Cathe- 
rine; a sword whose existence none 
knew of, and concealed in a chureh 
where she herself had never been? 
The clergy solemnly examine her. 
To one, who requests a miracle to be 
performed instanter, in proof of her 
divine mission, she replies—“ Conduet 
me to Orleans, and there I will show 
you for what I am sent.” ‘“ The mi- 
racle,” she said to another, “ which ig 
given me to do is to raise the seige of 
Orleans. Give me men-at-arms, in 
what number or as few as you please, 
and I will do it!” 

How she went—how she won her 
way into the town—what brave sallies 
she made from it—how she turned the 
tide of hope and victory—is matter of 
very familiar history. She infused as 
much terror into the English as of 
confidence in the French. . Not that 
our ancestors, good catholics as they 
were, could believe that Heaven had 
commissioned the Maid to scourge 
them out of France—no; but there 
were other powers, beside St Michael 
and the Virgin, very busily at work in 
those days. Dreadfyl things were 
done by magic andthe influence of 
demons, As prayers and pious offer~ 
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ings secured the assistance of a saint, 
so there were incantations and sacri- 
legious rites that would prompt and 
direct the malevolence of fiends. They 
suffered from her witchcraft. Her 
spells had withered their hearts, and 
paralysed their limbs. 

When Joan had performed her pro- 
mise, had raised the siege of Orleans, 
crowned the King at Rheims, and 
turned the tide of conquest decidedly 
in favour of her countrymen, she 
wished to retire from the scene. But 
the selfish policy of the King would 
not permit it; she must still animate 
his soldiers by her presence. Her 
career was, however, run—she was 
taken prisoner, and the angel of 
France was now the captive sorceress, 
forsaken’ of her demon. Bedford and 
others of the English council treated 
her with great cruelty. After having, 
by promises of pardon, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, by long con- 
finement and the torture of repeated 
examinations, worn down the enthu- 
siasm of her mind, and reduced her to 
the level of a sad, weak, and suffering 
woman—after having, by the influence 
of the clergy of their own faction, 
driven her to confess like a penitent, 
and lament as a sinful presumption 
the lofty imagination that had been 
the source of all her glory—after hav- 
ing thus destroyed all the charm that 
surrounded her, they nevertheless re- 
solved upon her execution. To obtain 
some pretence for their breach of good 
faith, they tricked her into what they 
called a relapse into witchcraft. All 
her exploits had been performed in 
male attire, and with that dress were 
associated all her dreams of glory. 
Since her captivity she had been cloth- 
ed in the usual garments of her sex. 
One night they conveyed into her cell 
that old attire in-which she had fought 
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like a hero, and been almost worship- 
ped like a saint. Her enemies watch- 
ed her conduct. They saw her, after 
looking long at the once familiar dress, 
begin to putit on. They rushed into 
her presence and proclaimed her re- 
lapsed. 

Do not the character and career of 
the Maid of Orleans illustrate with 
singular felicity the spirit of the times 
she lived in? The combination of 
qualities which she herself presents to 
our view is curious in the extreme ; 
but the greater curiosity lies in the 
temper, and notions, and tendencies of 
the age, which could have brought such 
a person into the very foremost posi- 
tion of public life—placed her in the 
van of armies—at the head of councils. 
In the mind of the Maiden herself we 
see the noblest heroism, a courage un- 
daunted, an ardour and perseverance 
fitted for the actual conduct of great 
enterprises, and all these animated by 
dreams, and fancies, and spectral illu- 
sions. Strange that a courage so real 
should have been under guidance of 
visions so weak! Strange that the 
imagination of a lonely girl should not 
have forsaken her on ber entrance upon 
the palpable scene of military action ! 
But still more strange that this nurs- 
ling of solitude should find in the 
living world a theatre for the realiza- 
tion of her visionary hopes! But the 
world without was fantastic as the 
world within. The ‘villager of Dom- 
remy, without quitting her dreams, 
leads the armies of France to conquest. 
Her supernatural power is undisputed 
either by friend or foe, but, alas! very 
differently construed. She places the 
crown with her own hands upon the 
brows of her monarch; and this ad- 
mirable heroine dies, burnt at the 
stake for a pestilent witch ! 
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